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PBEFACE 



"Foil clon npoD tottj yean I hare twen wriling with onn 
pnqwaD ; bma tim« tu time, I hare fought for that which Memeil 
t« mn the tralh, perhaps atill mon, a^iost that irbicb I hart 
thoagbt error ; anJ, in this way, I have reached, indreil ortr- 
(Iip]in), the thrwhold of old aKo. There, BTerj- cirnert inan 
haa tA IuMd tn iht- vokB within; 'Giro an account of thy 
(iKwantstiEp, for tlion mayesl be no longer etewirJ.' 

" That I har« Inm an aajnet steward my coniciiMice doea not 
bau witnen. JU timM blnDrioring, at times negligenl, Hcarvn 
koowi : bdl^ on tha whole. I have done that which I fiilt able 
and nllul npoo to do : and I hare done it wiihont looling u 
the njjht or to the left ; awkitig do msn'i (avoiu', fearing no 
man'i diufnTonr. 

" lint what it it that I hare b'Tii doing t In llm (nil onn'i 
Maerfitioui ihoold fonn a wholx. thuuj^h only part* miky 
lia*a roond nttaneea, a« nrcuiim aroM ; now do ihexe eihtbit 
li«midiiy and nmliiiil caDnnxion I In one's nal moch nf the old 
|iti btnlBa to pieon ; Imt has one made rnady tonictblBg now, 
fit to be wt in the idace of tbe old I 

"That thay mawly Jonroy without Tnconstrnrting, is the 
«p«dal ebarg*, with which tliOM who work in tliii ditwtJaii 
•RcanatantlT raproached. In a Tvrtaln Mnae I do notdefrnd 
nywlf against tin rtiarge ; hot 1 -isuy tlut any rr|<roach is 

*' I bava Barar (irapned to inyarif to begin outward Botutne- 
tiM ; bntanw I do not Ulkrc that (lia time has cone for IL 
0«r flw nt boMnaai it with Iswapd ptepkcatloii, npatially the 
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preparation of those who have ceaaed to be content with the 
old, and find no satisfaction in half nieasnres. I hare wished, 
and I still wish, to disturb no man's peace of mind, no man's 
beliefs ; bat only to point ont to those in whom they are 
Already shattered, the direction in which, in my oonyictioni 
firmer ground liee." * 

So wrote one of the protagonists of the New 
Reformation — and a well-abused man if ever 
there was one — a score of years since, in the re- 
markable book in which he discusses the negative 
and the positive results of the rigorous application 
of scientific method to the investigation of the 
higher problems of human life. 

Recent experience leads me to imagine that 
there may be a good many countrymen of my 
own, even at this time, to whom it may be profit- 
able to read, mark and inwardly digest, the 
weighty words of the author of that " Leben Jesu," 
which, half a century ago, stirred the religious 
world so seriously that it has never settled down 
again quite on the old foundations ; indeed, some 
think it never will I have a personal interest in 
the carrying out of the recommendation I venture 
to make. It may enable many worthy persons, in 
whose estimation I should really be glad to stand 
higher than I do, to become aware of the possibility 
that my motives in writing the essays, contained 
in this and the preceding volume, were not exactly 
those that they ascribe to me. 

1 D. F. StraQM, Der aUe und der neue OlmOf a872), pp. 9 10 
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T too have reached the term at which the still, 
small Tuice, more audible than aoj other to the 
dullul ear of nge, makes its demand ; aod I have 
found that it is of no sort ol u3e to try to cook the 
accounts rendered. Nevertlielesa, I tiistinctly de- 
cline to admit some of the items charged ; more 
particularly that of having " gone oat of my way " 
to attack the Bible; and I as steadfastly deny 
that " hatred of Christianity " is a feeling with 
which I have any acquaintance. There are very 
few things which I find it permissible to hate ; and 
though, it may be, that some of the organisations, 
which arrogate to themselves the Christian name, 
have richly earned a place in the category of 
hateful things, that ought to have nothing to do 
with one's estimation of the religion, which they 
have perverted and dishgured out of all likeness 
to tlie originaL 

The siiuple fact is that, as I have already more 
than once hinted, my story is that of the wolf and 
the lamb over again. I have never " gone out of 
my way " to attack the Bible, or anything else : 
it was the dominant occlesiaaticism of my eaily 
daya, which, aA I believe, without any warrant 
from the Bible itself, thrust the book in my way. 

I bad Bet out on a journey, with no other 
purpose than tliut of e."(i)loriug a cert.uin province 
of natural knowledge ; I strayed no hair's hreiuUh 
from the course which it was my right and my 
duty to pursue ; uml yet I found that, whatever 
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route I took, before long, I came to a tall and 
formidable-looking fence. Confident as I might 
be in the existence of an ancient and indefeasible 
right of way, before me stood the thorny 
barrier with its comminatory notice-board — " No 
Thoroughfare. By order. Moses." There seemed 
no way over; nor did the prospect of creeping 
round, as I saw some do, attract me. True there 
was no longer any cause to fear the spring gims 
and man-traps set by former lords of the manor ; 
but one is apt to get very dirty going on all-fours. 
The only alternatives were either to give up my 
journey — which I was not minded to do — or to 
break the fence down and go through it 

Now I was and am, by nature, a law-abiding 
person, ready and willing to submit to all legiti- 
mate authority. But I also had and have a 
rooted conviction, that reasonable assurance of 
the legitimacy should precede the submission ; so 
I made it my business to look up the manorial 
title-deeds. The pretensions of the ecclesiastical 
" Moses " to exercise a control over the operations 
of the reasoning faculty in the search after truth, 
thirty centuries after his age, might be justifiable ; 
but, assuredly, the credentials produced in justifi- 
cation of claims so large required careful scrutiny. 

Singular discoveries rewarded my industry. 
The ecclesiastical "Moses" proved to be a mere 
traditional mask, behind which, no doubt, lay the 
features of the historical Moses — just as many a 



mediffivttl fresco has been hidileu by the whit^wiutli 
of Georgian churchwardens. And as the assthetic 
rector too often scrapes away the defacement, only 
to find blurred, parti-coloureil patches, in which the 
original design is no longer to be tmccd ; so, whc^n 
ibe snocessive layers of Jewish and Christian tra- 
ditional pigment, laid on, at intervals, for ne»r 
three thousand years, had been removed, by even 
the tendcT«&t critical operations, there was not 
much to be discerned of the leader of the Exodus, 
Only one point became perfectly clear to me, 
namely, that Mwes is not responsible for nine- 
t«Dtlis of the Pentateuch ; certainly not for the 
legends which had been made tho bugK-ars of 
Bcienco. In fact, the fence turned out to be a mere 
heap of dry sticks and brushwood, and one might 
walk through it with impunity: the which I did. 
But I was still young, when I thus ventured to 
nsaert my liberty; and youn<r people are apt to be 
filled with a kind of sava indi/jnatio, when they 
diacover the wide discrepancies between things a.i 
tbry seem and things as they are. It hurts their 
ninity to feel that they have prepared themselves 
for a mighty stniggle to climb over, or bn-ak tliuir 
way thniu;*h, a rampart, which turns out, on close 
approach, to be a mere heap of ruiiLi ; vviii.-r;iblc, 
indood. nnd an^ix-ologically interosUng, but of do 
other motneoL And some fragment of the sii[i?r> 
Auous tatvrgv accumulatod is apt Uj find vent \a 
■troDg Uogna{[& 
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Such, I suppose, was my case, when I wrote 
some passages which occur in an essay reprinted 
among " Darwiniana." ^ But when, not long ago 
" the voice " put it to me, whether I had better 
not expunge, or modify, these passages ; whether^ 
really, they were not a little too strong ; I had to 
reply, with all deference, that while, from a merely 
literary point of view, I might admit them to be 
rather crude, I must stand by the substance of these 
items of my expenditure. I further ventured to 
express the conviction that scientific criticism of 
the Old Testament, since 1860, has justified every 
word of the estimate of the authority of the 
ecclesiastical " Moses " written at that time. And, 
carried away by the heat of self-justification, I even 
ventured to add, that the desperate attempt now set 
afoot to force biblical and post-biblical mythology 
into elementary instruction, renders it useful and 
necessary to go on making a considerable outlay in 
the same direction. Not yet, has " the cosmogony 
of the semi-barbarous Hebrew " ceased to be the 
•' incubus of the philosopher, and the opprobrium 
of the orthodox ; " not yet, has " the zeal of the 
Bibliolater" ceased from troubling; not yet, are 
the weaker sort, even of the instructed, at rest 
from their fruitless toil '*to harmonise impossi- 
bilities," and " to force the generous new wine of 
science into the old bottles of Judaism." 

But I am aware that the head and front of my 

« OolUeUd Essay$, vol ii., "On the Origin of Speciei" (18601, 



ofi'cndiDg lies not now where it formerly lay. Thirty 
years ago, criticbm of " Moses " was held by most 
respectable people to be deadly sin; now it baa 
sunk to the rank of a mere peccadillo ; at least, if 
it stops short of the history of Abraham. Destroy 
the foundatioD of most forms of dogmatic Christi- 
anity contained in the second chapter of Genesis, if 
you will; the new ecclesiasticism undertakes to 
anderpin the superstructure and make it.atany rate 
to the eye, as firm as ever: but let him be anathema 
who applies e:tii£tly the same canons of criticism 
to the opening chapters of " Matthew " or of 
"Luke." School- children may be told that the 
world was by do means made in sis days, and that 
implicit belief in the stury of Noah's Ark \a per- 
missible only, OS a matter of business, to their 
toy-makers ; but they are to hold for the certaiuest 
of truths, to be doubted only at peril of their 
solvation, that tbt-ir Galilean fellow-child Jesus, 
uiueteen centuries ago, had no human father. 



Well, we will pass the item of 1800, said "the 
voice." But why all this more recent coil about 
the Godorene swiue and the like 1 Do you pre- 
tend that these poor animals got in your way, 
yeai's and years after the "Mosaic" fences wei'e 
down, »t any rate so far as you ore concerned t 

Got in my way ? Why. my good " voice," thry 
were drivt-n in my way, I had happened to 
make a atntt-ment, than which, so far as I liuve 
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ever been able to see, nothing can be more 
modest or inoffensive; to vnt, that I am con- 
vinced of my own utter ignorance about a great 
number of things, respecting which the great 
majority of my neighbours (not only those of 
adult years, but children repeating their cate- 
chisms) aflBrm themselves to possess full infor- 
mation. I ask any candid and impartial judge. 
Is that attacking anybody or anything ? 

Yet, if I had made the most wanton and arro- 
gant onslaught on the honest convictions of other 
people, I could not have been more hardly dealt 
with. The pentecostal charism, I believe, ex- 
hausted itself amongst the earliest disciples. Yet 
any one who has had to attend, as I have done, to 
copious objurgations, strewn with such appella- 
tions as " infidel " and " coward," must be a 
hardened sceptic indeed if he doubts the exist- 
ence of a "gift of tongues" in* the Churches 
of our time; unless, indeed, it should occur to 
him that some of these outpourings may have 
taken place after " the third hour of the day." 
I am far from thinking that it is worth while 
to give much attention to these inevitable inci- 
dents of all controversies, in which one party has 
acquired the mental peculiarities which are gene- 
rated by the habit of much talking, with immunity 
from criticism. But as a rule, they are the sauce of 
dishes of misrepresentations and inaccuracies which 
it may be a duty, nay, even an innocent pleasure, 



Aihiliuig, ' 



In the pai-ticiiW coae of which I am 
ig, I felt, as Strunsa says, "able and called 
' to undertake the bnsiness : and it is no 
espoijsibility of mine, if I found tlie Gosiiels, 
iriUi their miraculous Etories, of which the Oada- 
Kne is a typit^al example, blocking my way, aa 
Sieretofore, the Pentnteucli had done. 

I was challenged to question tlie authority for 
he theory of " the spiritual worM," aud tlie prac- 
J consequences deducible fi-om human relations 
D it, contained in these documctiM, 
In my judjjment, the actuality of this spirit^ 
world — tho value of the evidence for its objective 
! and its influence upon the course of 
ings — are matters, which lie as much within 
province of science, as any other question 
Mat tho existence and powers of the varied 
19 of living and conscious iictivity. 
■ really is my strong conviction that a maa 
lias no more right to say he believes this world 
is haiinUid by awarmsof evil spirits, without being 
able to ptxxluce satUfactoiy evidence of the fact, 
than be lias a right to snv, without adducing ade- 
quate pfoof, that the circumpolar antarctic ice 
awnrms with sca'Sc-rjients. I ahould not like to 
positively that it does not. I imagino 
to cautious biolo-^ist would say as mnch ; bat 

B quite open to conTictjoo, he might property 

dedine to waste timn upon the considerattaa 
of talk, no better accredited than forecasUa 
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'*yiirn»/' about such monstere of the deep. 
Arid If tho intoroiitfl of ordinary veracity dictate 
tlilN ooufMu, ID relation to a matter of so little 
iuiriMfi(|U()nc() an this, what must be our obligations 
in ro»i|Hiot of tho treatment of a question which is 
futiilauu^ntul alike for science and for ethics ? For 
not only does our general theory of the universe 
and of the nature of the order which pervades it, 
hang upon tlie answer ; but the rules of practical 
lift) must bo dutiply affected by it 

Tht* buliof in a demonic world is inculcated 
thiH)U|{hout the Q(>8|h)1s and the rest of the books 
Kit th« Now Testament ; it pervades the whole 
lU^tTisUo Utoraturtt ; it colours the theory and the 
pmotloe of every Christian church down to modem 
tiuu^n. Indeod. I doubt, if even now, there is 
any ohuivh whieh» oflicially, departs from such a 
(\uuian\ontMl diK'trine of pimitivo Christianity as 
\\\^ t>xiHti^HH>, in a^idiUon to tlie Cosmos with 
whioh luUui^l kwowUnl^^ is ciniversant> of a world 
^vf ik|uriU; that is to sav.of intoUigi^nt agents, not 
iiiu)\)^vl to tho )x)n»H\i) ^vr ment^d limitations of 
hun\)iuit\\ IhU xu^vvrtht^Uvw ivm^vteul U> iiiterfexv\ 
t\> an uud* 6uo\l irsktoul. \\ ith %h» oiUiuanr course of 
U>l)^ I^V^v^kv^l aiix) lUOUt^ phoiUUtt^>IML 

>|\M\> «^si|h\^UUy u thU i\UKV)^ivxu fuuilanxental 
fW iW aMlUvM> x^' tJw iuv!t|vUk WiiiKHit tW Wlief 
it^^l iK^ |^^vfl|^«ll w\vr)\t aiu) |viaiJkHilMr\v ih^nl pan 
%^ ^ ^|ikk4^ U v\Mi»lilui^l bv Uuuvim ;^vitlY. b;i^ 



of wick«cl au-J niali^iiAul spiriltial beings, goveruoil 
and directed by a sujireme devil — the moral 
antitlteBifl and enemy of Hio supreme Giid — 
their tlieory of sulvaliou by tho llessiidi falls to 
pieces. " To this end was the Son of God mani- 
fested, that be might destroy the works of the 
devil" ' 

The half-hearted religiosity of latter-day Chris- 
tianity may chooae to ignore the fact; but it 
rvwaius none the less true, that he who refuses to 
accept the demonology of the Gospels rejects the 
revelation of a spiritual world, made in them, as 
much as if he denied the existence of such a person 
as Jesus of Nazareth ; imd deservea. aa much as any 
one can do, to be ear-marked " infidel " by our 
gentle shepherds. 

Now that which I thought it desirable to make 
perfectly cleat, on my own account, and for the 
Hako of those who find their ca[>acity of belief in 
the Goiipel thenry of the universe failing them, ia 
the (act. that, in my judgment, the demonology of 
primitive Christianity ia totally devoid of founda- 
ttoa; and that no rauu, who is guided by the 
fule« of investigation which are found lu lend 
to the discovery of truth in other matters, not 
merely of science, but in the everyday afluirt of 
life, wiU arrive at any other conclusion. To those 
who profess to bo othurwixo guided, I have nothing 
■ 1 John iil. 1 
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to say ; but to beg them to go their own way and 
leave me to mine. 

I think it may be as well to repeat what I have 
said, over and over again, elsewhere, that a priori 
notions, about the possibility, or the impossibility, 
of the existence of a world of spirits, such as that 
presupposed by genuine Christianity, have no 
influence on my mind. The question for me is 
purely one of evidence : is the evidence adequate 
to bear out the theory, or is it not? In my 
judgment it is not only inadequate, but quite 
absurdly insufficient. And on that grouud, I 
should feel compelled to reject the theory ; even 
if there were no positive grounds for adopting a 
totaUy diflFerent conception of the Cosmos. 

For most people, the question of the evidence 
of the existence of a demonic world, in the long 
run, resolves itself into that of the trustworthiness 
of the Gospels ; first, as to the objective truth 
of that which they narrate on this topic ; second, 
as to the accuracy of the interpretiition which 
their authors put upon these objective facts. For 
example, with respect to the Gadarene miracle, it 
is one question whether, at a certain time and 
place, a raving madman became sane, and a herd 
of swine rushed into the lake of Tiberias; and 
quite another, whether the cause of these occur- 
rences was the transmigration of certain devils 
from the man into the pigs. And again, it is od( 
question whether Jesus made a long oration on i 



certain occaaioa, mentioned in the first Ooapel ; 
altogether another, whether more or fewer of tlie 
propositions contained in the "Sermon on the 
Mount " were uttered on that occasion. One may 
(rive an afGrmative answer to one of each of these 
pairs of qtiestions and a negative to the other : one 
may affirm all, or deny all. 

In considering the liistorical value of any four 
documents, proof when they were written and 
who wrote them is. no doubt, highly important. 
For if proof exist"*, that ABC and D wrote them, 
and that they were intelligent persons, writing 
independently and without prejudice, about facts 
within their owe knowledge^their statements 
nust need be worthy of the most attentive con- 
stdoration.* But, even ecclesiastical tradition does 
not assert that either " Mark " or " Luke " wrote 
from his own knowledge — indeed " Luke " ex- 
pressly asserts he did not. I cannot discover that 
any competent authority now maintains that the 
apoetle Matthew wrote the Gospel which passes 
under his name. And whether the apostle John 
had, or had not, anytiiing to do with the fourth 
Gospel; and if he hail, what his share amounted 
to ; are, as everybi>dy wlio has attended to these 
matters knows, questions still hotly disputed, and 
with regard to which the extant evidence can 

' Not necemrily of (nnra thsn tliis. A few cootnrips ft«ii the 
tmtT* moel IritrllijiKiit and importid men to he founil ia 
Eti|t1«nil, •rniilil havn ladeffndeatly testiliod that Uic «us 
nuHTM, from «aKt to Wiiat, ncniiis tbo Ihmtsub evsiy daj. 
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hardly carry no impartial judge beyond the 
admission of a possibility this way or that. 

Thus, nothing but a balancing of very dubious 
probabilities is to be attained by approaching 
the question from this side. It is otherwise if 
we make the documents tell their own story : if 
we study them, as we study fossils, to discover in- 
ternal evidence of when they arose, and how they 
have come to be. That really fruitful line of in- 
quiry has led to the statement and the discussion 
of what is known as the Si/noptic Problem, 

In the Essays (VII. — XI.) which deal with the 
consequences of the application of the agnostic 
principle to Christian Evidences, contained in this 
volume, there are several references to the results 
of the attempts which have been made, during 
the last hundred years, to solve this problem. 
And, though it has been clearly stated and 
discussed, in works accessible to, and intelligible 
by, every English reader,^ it may be well that I 
should here set forth a very brief exposition of 
the matters of fact out of which the problem has 
arisen ; and of some consequences, which, as I con- 
ceive, must be admitted if the facts are accepted. 

These undisputed and, apparently, indisputable 
data may be thus stated : 
I. The three books of which an ancient, but 

1 Nowhere more ooncieel^ and clearly than in Dr. Sathorland 
niack's article " Qospels " m Chambers's Encyclopasdia, Refer- 
ences are giren to the more elaborate discussions of the problem. 



very questtounble, ecclesiastical tradition aeserta 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke to be tlie authors, 
»gree, not only in presenting the same general 
view, or Si/nopsis, of tlie nature and the order 
of the events narrated; but, to a remarkable 
extent, the very words which they employ 
coincide. 

II. Nevertheless, there are many equally marked, 
and Bome irreconcilable, differences between 
them. Narratives, verbally identical in some por- 
tions, diverge more or less in others. The order 
in which they occur in one, or in two, Goapek 
may be changed in another. In " Matthew " and 
in " Luke " events of great importance make their 
appearance, where the story of " Mark " seema to 
leave no place for them ; and, at the beginning am! 
the end of the two former Gospeh, there is a 
great amount of matter of which there is no 
trace in " Mark." 

in. Obvious and highly Important differences, 
in style and substance, separate the three 
" Synoptics," taken together, from the fourth 
Qospel, connected, by ecclesiastical tradition, with 
the name of the apostle John. In ita philosophical 
pnemium ; in the conspicuous absence of esorcistic 
mimclea ; in the self-assertive Iheosophy of tho 
tiyag and dilTusi; monologues, which are so utterly 
rnilike tho brief and pregnant utterances of Jesus 
recorded in tho Sj'noptios; in the assertion that 
the omcifixion took place before the Passover, 
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which involves the denial, by implication, of the 
truth of the Synoptic story — to mention only a 
few particulars — the " Johannine " Gospel presents 
a wide divergence from the other three. 

IV. If the mutual resemblances and diflFerences 
of the Synoptic Gospels are closely considered, a 
curious result comes out ; namely, that each may 
be analyzed into four components. The first of 
these consists of passages, to a greater or less 
extent verbally identical, which occur in all three 
Gospela If this triple tradition is separated 
from the rest it will be found to comprise : 

a. A narrative, of a somewhat broken and 
anecdotic aspect, which covers the period from the 
appearance of John the Baptist to the discovery 
of the emptiness of the tomb, on the first day 
of the week, some six-and-thirty hours after 
the crucifixion. 

h. An apocalyptic address. 

c Parables and brief discourses, or rather, 
centos of religious and ethical exhortations and 
injunctions. 

The second and the third set of components of 
each Gospel present equally close resemblances to 
jjassages, which are found in only one of the other 
Gospels ; therefore it may be said that, for them, 
the tradition is double. The fourth component 
is peculiar to each Gospel ; it is a single tradition 
and has no representative in the others. 

To put the facts in another way : each Gospel 



Eiipoaed of a ihrer/old tradilion, two two/old 
lftio»w, and one peculiar tradition. If the 
Gospels were the work of totally independent 
writers, it would follow that there are three wit- 
neaaes for the Btatements iu the first tradition; 
two for each of those in tlie second, and only one 
for those in the third. 

V. If tlie reader will now take up that ex- 
tremely instructive little book, Abbott and Rush- 
fcrooke's "Common Tradition" he will easily 
satisfy himself that " Mark " has the remarkable 
structure just described. Almost the whole of 
this Ooapel cooaist^ of the first component; 
namely, the threefold tradition. But in chap. i. 
S3-28 lie will discover an exorcistic story, 
Dot to bo found in "Mattliew," but repeated, 
often word for word, in " Luke." This, therefore, 
belongs to one of the twofold traditions. In chap 
viii, 1-10, on the other hand, there is a detailed 
account of the miracle of feeding the four thou- 
sand ; which is closely re|)eated in " Matthew " iv, 
S2-3!), but ia not to bo found in " Luke." This is 
an examjile of the other twofold tradition, possible 
in " Mark." Finally, the story of the blind man 
of Betbaaida, " Mark " viii. 22-26, is peculiar to 
• Mark." 

VL Suppose that, A standing for the threefold 
tradition, or the matter common to all tbree Qos- 
(t'jli ; we call the matter common to " Mark " and 
"Uattbew" only — B; that common to "Mark" 
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aud *' Luke " only — C ; that common to " Matthew * 
and " Luke " only — D ; while the peculiar com- 
ponents of " Mark," " Matthew," and " Luke " are 
severally indicated by E, F, G ; then the structure 
of the Gospels may be represented thus : 

Components of " Mark " = A + B + O + E. 

^ "Matthew- = A + B-hD + F. 

"Luke" = A + C + D + G. 

VIL The analysis of the Synoptic docun^ents 
need be carried no further than this point, in 
order to suggest one extremely important, and, 
apparently unavoidable conclusion; and that is, 
that their authors were neither three independent 
witnesses of the things narrated ; nor, for the 
parts of the narrative about which all agree, that 
is to say, the threefold tradition, did they employ 
independent sources of information. It is sim- 
ply incredible that each of three independent 
witnesses of any series of occurrences should 
tell a story so similar, not only in arrangement 
and in small details, but in words, to that of 
each of the others. 

Hence it follows, either that the Synoptic 
writers have, mediately or immediately, copied 
one from the other : or that the three have drawn 
from a common source ; that is to say, from one 
arrangement of similar traditions (whether oral 
or written) ; though that arrangement may have 
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been extant in three or more, somewhat different 
versioDS. 

VIIL Tlie suppositions (a) that " Mark " had 
"Matthew" and "Luke" before him; and (/') 
that either of the two latter was acquainted with 
the work of the other, would seem to iDvolve some 
singular consequences. 

a. llie Becond Gospel is saturated with the 
lowest supernaturalism. Jesus is exhibited 
as a wonder-worker and exorcist of the first rank. 
The earliest public recognition of the Messlahship 
of Jesus comes from an " unclean gpirit"; he him- 
self is made to testify to the occurrence of the 
miraculous feeding twice over. 

The purpose with which " Mark " sets out is 
to show forth Jesus aa the Son of God, and it ia 
Buggeeted, if not distinctly stated, that he ac- 
quired this character at his baptism by John. 
The absence of any reference to the miraculous 
events of the infancy, detailed by " Matthew " 
and "Luke;" or to tho appearances after the 
discovery of the emptiness ul' the tomb; is unin- 
telligible, if " Mark " knew anything about them, 
tir believed in the miraculous conception. The 
Docond Giispel ia no summary: "Mark" can find 
room for the detailed story, irrelevBUt to his main 
purpose, of the beheading of John the Baptist, and 
his miraculous narrations are crowded with minute 
purticulars. b It to be imagined that, with 
tho supposed apostolic authority of Matthi'w 
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before him, he could leave out the miracoloiu 
conception of Jesus and the ascension ? Further, 
ecclesiastical tradition would have us believe that 
Mark wrote down his recollections of what Peter 
taught. Did Peter then omit to mention these 
matters? Did the fact testified by the oldest 
authority extant, that the fii-st appearance of the 
risen Jesus was to himself seem not worth men- 
tioning ? Did he really fail to speak of the great 
position in the Church solemnly assigned to him by 
Jesus? The alternative would seem to be the 
impeachment either of Mark's memory, or of his 
judgment. But Mark's memory, is so good that 
lie can recollect how, on the occasion of the stilling 
of the waves, Jesus was asleep " on the cushion," 
he remembers that the woman with the issue had 
"spent all she had" on her physicians; that 
tlh^e was not room "even about the door" on a 
certain occasion at Capernaum. And it is surely 
hard to believe that '' Mark " should have fjEuled to 
re(!()llect occurrences of infinitely greater moment, 
or that ho sliould have deliberately left them out, 
riH things not worthy of mention. 

/;. The supposition that "Matthew" was 
iu;<piuinted with " Liik(j," or " Luke" with 
"Matthew" hoA ecpially grave implications. If 
that be ho, the one who used the other could have 
hful but a i>oor opinion of his predecessor's his- 
t^)rical voracity. If, as most experts agree, " Luke " 
Ih later than " Matthew," it is clear that he does 
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not credit " Matthew's " account of the infancy ; 
does not believe the "Sermon on the Mount" 
ftB given by Matthew was preached ; does not he- 
liere in the two feeding miracles, to which Jesua 
himself is made to refer; wholly discredits 
"Matthew's" account of the events after the 
crucifixion; and thinks it not worth while to 
notice "Matthew's" grave admissioii that "some 
doubted." 

IX, None of these trouhlesome consequences 
pursue the hypothesis that the threefold tradition, 
in one, or more, Greek versions, was extant before 
either of the canonical Synoptic Gospels ; and that 
it furnished the fundameotal framework of their 
several narratives. Where and when the three- 
fold narrative arose, there is no positive evidence ; 
though it is obviously probable that the traditions 
it embodies, and perhaps many others, took their 
rise in Palestine and spread thence to Asia Minor 
Greece, Egypt and Italy, in the track of the early 
missionaries. Nor is it less likely that they 
fonned part of the " didaskaha " of the primitive 
Najtarene and Christian communities.^ 

X. The interest which attaches to " Mark " 
arises from the fact that it seems to present this 



* noM wlio ngud tiiK ApocnljpUc discourse u a " ratinin 
tiom atUr l.hn srent" may draw couulusions therefrom u to tl 
itaU of ths Goipeli in whiirh its leveral ianaa occur. But tin 
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early, probably earliest, Greek Gospel narrative, 
with least addition, or modification. If, as appears 
likely from some internal evidences, it was com- 
piled for the use of the Christian sodalities in 
Rome ; and that it was accepted by them as an 
adequate account of the life and work of Jesus, it 
is evidence of the most valuable kind respecting 
their beliefs and the limits of dogma, as conceived 
by them. 

In such case, a good Boman Christian of that 
epoch might know nothing of the doctrine of the 
incarnation, as taught by " Matthew " and " Luke " ; 
still less of the " logos" doctrine of "John "; neither 
need he have believed anything more than the 
simple fact of the resurrection. It was open to 
him to believe it either corporeal, or spiritual. He 
would never have heard of the power of the keys 
bestowed upon Peter ; nor have had brought to his 
mind so much as a suggestion of trinitarian doc- 
trine. He might be a rigidly monotheistic Judseo- 
Christian, and consider himself bound by the 
law : he might be a Gentile Pauline convert, 
neither knowing of nor caring for such restrictions. 
In neither case would he find in "Mark" any 
serious stumbling-block. In fact, persons of all 
the categories admitted to salvation by Justin, in 
the middle of the second century,^ could accept 
** Mark " from beginning to end. It may well be, 
that, in this wide adaptability, backed by the 

^ See p. 287 of this yolume. 



autbority of the metropolitan church, there Ilea 
the reason for the fact of the preservation of 
" Srark," notwithstanding its limited and dogma- 
ticully colourless character, as compared with the 
Gospels of " Luke " and " Matthew." 

XL "Mark," as we have seen, contains a re- 
latively small hody of ethical and religious in- 
KtructioQ and only a few parables. Were these 
all that existed in the primitive threefold tradi- 
tion 1 Were none others current in the Roman 
communities, at the time "Mark" wrote, supposing 
he wrote in Rome ? Or, on the other hand, was 
there extant, as early as the time at wliich 
"Mark" composed his Greek edition of the 
primitive Evangel, one or more collections of 
parables and teachings, such as those which form 
the hulk of the twofold tradition, common ex- 
clusively to " Matthew " and " Luke," and are 
also found in their single traditions 7 Many have 
aaumed thia, or these, collections to be identical 
with, or at any rate baaed upon, the " logia," of 
which ecclesiastical tradition says, that they were 
written in Aramaic by Matthew, and that every- 
body translated them as he could. 

Here is the old diflBculty again. If such ma- 
teriaJfl were known to "' Mark," what imaginable 
reuou could he have for not using tliem 1 Surely 
Jisplaceroeotof the long episode of John the Bap- 
tist — even perhaps of the story of the Gadarene 
cwtnc — by portions of the Sermon on the Mount oi 
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by one or two of the beautiful parables in thfj 
twofold and single traditions would have been 
great improvements; and might have been 
effected, even though " Mark " was as much 
pressed for space as some have imagined. But 
there is no ground for that imagination ; Mark 
has actually found room for four or five parables ; 
why should he not have given the best, if he had 
known of them ? Admitting he was the mere 
pcdisseqtciis et breviator of Matthew, that even 
Augustine supposed him to be, what could induce 
him to omit the Lord's Prayer ? 

Whether more or less of the materials of the two- 
fold tradition D, and of the peculiar traditions F and 
G, were or were not cuiTent in some of the com- 
munities, as early as, or perhaps earlier than, the 
triple tradition, it is not necessary for me to discuss; 
nor to consider those solutions of the Synoptic 
problem which assume that it existed earlier, and 
was already combined with more or less narrative. 
Those who are working out the final solution of the 
Synoptic problem are taking into account, more 
than hitherto, the possibility that the widely 
separated Christian communities of Palestine, 
Asia Minor, Egypt, and Italy, especially after the 
Jewish war of A.D. 66-70, may have found them- 
selves in possession of very different traditional 
materials. Many circumstances tend to the con- 
clusion that, in Asia Minor, even the narrative 
part of the threefold tradition had a formidable 



rival; ami thtit, aroimd this second narrative, 
•hing iTiwlitions of a totally ilifTereut order 
a thuM in the Synoptics, grouped themselves ; 
I, UDtler the influence of converts imbued more 
or kas with the philosophical speculations of the 
time, eventually took shape in the fourth Gosjiel 
and its associated litemture. 

XIL But it ifl unnecessary, and it would be 
out of place, for me to ai.t^mjit to do more than 
indicate the existence of these complex and diSi- 
calt questions. My purpose has been to make it 
d«5»r that the Synoptic prohlom must force itself 
upnn every one who studies the Gospels with 
ntJOO ; that the broad facts of the case, and 
I of the consequences deducible from these 

, are just as pinin to the eimple English 

Ttiuler ftS they are to the profoundest scholar. 

One of these consequences is that the three- 
fold tradition presents ua wiih a narrative believed 
to Iw liistoricaUy true. Id all iKirticulars. by the 
major part, if not the whole, of the Christian 
communities. That narrative is penetrated, from 
biigiuDing to end, by the demonoloj^eol beliefs of 
which the Qadarene atory is a specimen ; and, tf 
the fourth Gospel indicates the existence of another 
and, in some respects, irreconcilably divergent 
namtivc, in which the deraonology retires into 
th« back^^and, it is none the less there. 

Therefore, the demonology is an integral and 
iMSpuable oomiwucnt of primitive Chriittianity. 
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Th<5 farther back the origin of the gospels is 
tltiUal, tho stronger does the certainty of this con- 
ctiiMion grow ; and the more difficult it becomes to 
Hii|f|HfiM! that Jesus himself may not have shared 
tho HU|)f!rMtitiotiH beliefs of his disciples. 

It fiirthfir follows that those who accept devils, 
]ummmum, atid exorcism as essential elements 
of thnir conc<j[)tion of the spiritual world may 
nitiNiHUintly consider the testimony of the Gospels 
i<i 1)0 utiitnpofu'.luihlo in respect of the information 
tlioy givo UH roHpccting other matters which 
i4p)MM(ain to that world. 

'rhiiHiJ wl»() nytict the gospel demonology, on 
tho otiior hand, would seem to be as completely 
harrod, a,H 1 ftud myaolf to be, from professing to 
tako tho ncMMiraoy of that information for granted. 
If tin* thi*iu'l\»ld tradition is wrong about one 
fuiuhunontal topio. it may bo wnnig about another, 
wliilo tlio nutliority of tlio single traditions, often 
luutually 01 »ut radio tory as thoy are, becomes a 
vautMuug quantity. 

It v\^My i* uun^asionablo to ask any rejector of 
tho \UMuonoloi;Y to juw moro with rt^spoot to those 
\\\\\x^v iuattoiH» tht^u that tho statomonts reirardinfir 
thom u\ay U' truo, or may W falso; and that the 
ulluuato dwinum. if it in to Iv favourable, must 
do)H^iui on tho pi\Kl\iotiou of tt\stimouy of a very 
duVvivut ohaia\*lor fi\mx that of tho writers of the 
ix^iv )»\V'*jH>l!i I'utd *uoh ovidt^iKv i* brvni^iht liv^r* 
\\)^ui« tlml i\'t\(Ml i^^ A«:iout» >xaUi >KiUiu$iu'$$ 10 



rc-opcn the question, on cause shown, wbich ia 
wLal I mean by Agnosticism, is, for me the only 
course open. 

A verdict of "not proven" ia nndoubtcdly 
nnsatisfactoiy and essentially provisional, so fiu 
forth OS ibc subject of tbe trial is capabia of being 
^~' t with by due process of reason. 

!bose who are of opinion that the historical 
itiesattho root of Christianity, He beyond the 
jitriadiction of science, need not be considereil. 
Those who ue convinced that the evidence is. and 
must always remain, insufficient to support any 
definite couclusinn, arejuetilied in ignuiing the 
subject. They mast be content to pnt up with ibitt 
reproach of being mere destroyers, of wlitch 8lr.iu!is 
tpeaka. They may say that there are bo many 
problems which are and must remain insoluble, 
that the " burden of the Diystfty " " of all this 
uoiutelligible world " is not appreciably afi'ectcd 
by one more or less. 

For myself, 1 must confess that the problem of 
the origin of such vi*ry rcniarkablo IiiRtorical 
pbeoomesa aa the doctrines, and the social 
Ofjfanizittioti, which, tn ttieir broad features cer- 
tainly existed, and were in a state of raj'iil 
development, within n hundred years of the 
cnicifixton of Jems; and which have steadily 
]*evailed against all rivals, among the most intvlli- 
IfMt and civilized nations i& the world ever since, 
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is, and always has been, profoundly interesting; 
and, considering how recent the really scientific 
study of that problem, and how great the progress 
made during the last half century in suppljdng the 
conditions for a positive solution of the problem, 
I cannot doubt that the attainment of such a 
solution is a mere question of time. 

I am well aware that it has lain far beyond my 
powers to take any share in this great under- 
taking. All that I can hope is to have done 
somewhat towards " the preparation of those who 
have ceased to be contented with the old and find 
no satisfaction in half measures " : perhaps, also, 
something towards the lessening of that great 
proportion of my countrymen, whose eminent 
characteristic it is that they find full " full satia* 
faction in half measures." T. H. H. 

HODISLXA, EASTBOURNai, 

December ith, 1893. 
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PROLOGUE 
[Controverted Questions, 1892] •V/ I'* 

Le plus grand service qu'on puisse rendre k la science' jest ^*7 
tain place nette avant d'y rien constmire. — Cuvier. 

Most of the Essays comprised in the present 
volume have been written during the last six or 
seven years, without premeditated purpose or 
intentional connection, in reply to attacks upon 
doctrines which I hold to be well founded ; or in 
refutation of allegations respecting matters lying 
within the province of natural knowledge, which I 
believe to be erroneous ; and they bear the mark 
of their origin in the controversial tone which 
pervades them. 

Of polemical writing, as of other kinds of war- 
fare, I think it may be said, that it is often useful, 
sometimes necessary, and always more or less of 
an eviL It is useful, when it attracts attention to 
topics which might otherwise be neglected; and 
when, as does sometimes happen, those who come 
to see a contest remain to think. It is necessary, 
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when the interests ;of •tnith and of justice are at 
stake. It is an.'eSjJl; in so far as controversy 
always tends to ''degenerate into quarrelling, to 
swerve from ^f^ great issue of what is right and 
what is wrong»J« the very small question of who 
is right an!4*trho is wrong. I venture to hope 
that tbe^ useful and the necessary were more 
conspicuoiyf than the evil attributes of literary 
militafftcy; when these papers were first published ; 
butfJ^'iH^ve had some hesitation about reprinting 
theinj* If I may judge by my own taste, few 
JiitSffary dishes are less appetising than cold 
'(J^rTtroversy ; moreover, there is an air of unfair- 
'boss about the presentation of only one side of 
a discussion, and a flavour of unkind ness in the 
reproduction of " winged words," which, however 
appropriate at the time of their utterance, would 
find a still more appropriate place in oblivion. 
Yet, since I could hardly ask those who have 
honoured me by their polemical attentions to 
confer lustre on this collection, by permitting me 
to present their lucubrations along with my own ; 
and since it would be a manifest wrong to them to 
deprive their, by no means rare, vivacities of 
language of such justification as they may derive 
from similar freedoms on my part ; I came to the 
conclusion that my best course was to leave the 
essays just as they were written ; ^ assuring my 

^ With a f^w exceptions, wliich are duly noted when thej 
amount to mor^ than verbal correctiona. 
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iiuiiourable aJvorsiiries tLat any heat of which 
signs may remaiii was generated, in accordance 
with the law of the couaervation of eneigy, by the 
force of their own blows, and has long since beon 
(lisaipated into space. 

But, however the polemical concomitants of 
these discussions may be regarded — or bett'::r. dis- 
regarded — there is no doubt either about the im- 
portance of the topics of which tliey treat, or 
UB to the public interest in the " Controverted 
Questions" with which they deal. Or rather, 
tljc Controverted Question ; for disconnected as 
tlieae pieces may, perhaps, appear to be, they are, 
in fact, concerned only with different aspects of a 
Binglo problem, with which thinking men have 
been occupied, ever since they began seriously to 
consider the wonderful &ame of things in which 
their lives are set, and to seek for trustworthy 
guidance among its intricacies. 

Ex|}crience speedily tutight them that the 
Hhifting scenes of the world's stage have a perma- 
nvnt background ; that thtire is order amidst the 
se«uung eonfu»ou, and that many events take 
place according to unchanging rules. To this 
region of familiar steadiness and customary regu- 
larity they gave the name of Nature. But, atthc! 
Mtne time, ttieir infantile and untutored reasuu, 
little more, as yet, than tlic playfellow of the 
itna^nation, lod them to believe that this tangible, 
OOtumonploce, orderly world of Nature was aur- 
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rounded and interpenetrated by another intangible 
and mysterious world, no more bound by fixed 
rules than, as they fancied, were the thoughts and 
passions which coursed through their minds and 
seemed to exercise an intermittent and capricious 
rule over their bodies. They attributed to the 
entities, with which they peopled this dim and 
dreadful region, an unlimited amount of that 
power of modifying the course of events of which 
they themselves possessed a small share, and 
thus came to regard them as not merely beyond, 
but above. Nature. 

Hence arose the conception of a " Supemature " 
antithetic to " Nature " — the primitive dualism of 
a natural world " fixed in fate " and a super- 
natural, left to the free play of volition — which 
has pervaded all later speculation and, for thou- 
sands of years, has exercised a profound influence 
on practice. For it is obvious that, on this theory 
of the Universe, the successful conduct of life 
must demand careful attention to both worlds; 
and, if either is to be neglected, it may be safer 
that it should be Nature. In any given contin- 
gency, it must doubtless be desirable to know 
what may be expected to happen in the ordinary 
course of things; but it must be quite as 
necessary to have some inkling of the line likely 
to be taken by supernatural agencies able, and 
possibly willing, to suspend or reverse that course. 
Indeed, logically developed, the dualistic theory 
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must needs end io almost exclusive attention 1 
j Supemature, and la traat tiiat ita over-rulin 
I Htren^h wilt be exerted in favour or those wh 
[ stAod well with its denizens. On tlie other tiao^ 
I the leasoas of the great schoolmaBter, experiencaj 
I have hardly seiimedto accord with tliis concIusioD 
I They Kave taught, with cousiderable empha^ 
I tliat it does not answer to neglect Nature ; 
[ that, on the whole, the murt! attention paid to ha 
I dictates th<! better men fare. 

Thus the theuretical antithesis brought ahoti 
I a practical antagDiiistn. From the earliest time 
I of which we have any knowledge, Naturalism 
P and Supcmaturitlism have consciously, or uucoa 
I Kciously, competed and struggled with < 
i dther; and the varying fortunes of the conteil 
■ are writtoii iu the records of tlie course of civiU 
isation, from those of Egypt and BalJ^oi 
KtboiiKtnd years ago, down to thoso of our owa 
[time and people. 

These records inform us that, so far as men 
I hare paid attention to Nature, tliey have I 
Imwartlud for their pains. They have dt^vclopt 
■the Arts which have fiiniishod the conditions c 
Idvilised exislenco; and the Scienr^s, which hnvt 
Rbeea a pntgms.iive revehitioa of reality and hav< 
wSorded tbo best discipline uf the mind iu tli^ 
Mthods of discovering truth. They have acmimtt 
1 a Tast body of univi-rstilly occuptcJ knotF 
; aod the Dwceptioiu of man and of aodetj 
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ol morals and of law, based upon that knowledge, 
are everjr day more and more, eith^* openlj or 
tacitly, acknowledged to be the foondationa of 
right action. 

History also tells ns that the field of the 
supernatural has rewarded its cultiTators with a 
haivest, perhaps not less luxuriant, but of a 
different character. It has produced an almost 
infinite diversity of Religions. These, if we set 
aside the ethical concomitants upon which natural 
knowledge also has a claim, are composed of 
information about Superuature; they tell us of 
the attributes of supernatural beings, of their 
relations with Nature, and of the operations by 
which their interference with the ordinary course 
of events can be secured or averted. It does 
not a])pear, however, that supematuralists have 
attained to any agreement about these matters, or 
that history indicates a widening of the influence 
of supematuralism on practice, with the onward 
flow of time. On the contrary, the various 
religions are, to a great extent, mutually ex- 
clusive ; and their adherents delight in charging 
each otlier, not merely with error, but with 
criminality, deserving and ensuing punishment 
of infinite severity. In singular contrast with 
natural knowledge, again, the acquaintance of 
mankind with the supernatural appears the more 
extensive and the more exact, and the influence 
of 8ui)ematural doctrines upon conduct the greater, 
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the further back we go ia time and the lower tho 
stitgo of civiiisatioQ submittal to investigation. 
Historically, inJec^, there would seem to be nn 
inverse relation between supernatural and natural 
knowledge. As the latUir has widened, goiucil in 
precision and in trustworthiness, so has the 
former shrunk, grown vagne and questionable ; as 
the one has more and more filled the sphere of 
action. »o haa tho other retreated into the region 
of tn«(litatiou, or vanislied behind the screen of 
mere verbal recognition. 

Whether this difference of the fortunes of 
NataralisDi and of Superaaiundism is an indica- 
tjoa of the progresa, or of the regress, of 
huiionity ; «f a fall from, or an advance towards, 
the higher lilo ', is a matter of opinion. The point 
to which I wish to direct attention is that thti 
diffurence exists and is making ilsulf fi^lt. Men 
ate growing to be seriously alive to the fact that 
Uie historical evolution of humanity, which ia 
generally, and I venture to think not unroason- 
ablj, regarded as progress, haa bcf^n. and i« bt-ing, 
•CDomjKinied by a co-ordinate elimination of tlio 
aupcrnatiiral from its originally larg« occU}»tion of 
men's thoughts. The ijuestion — How far ia thi« 
procAiM to go ) — is, in my apjireheniiion, tho 
Ckmtroviirted Question of oar timv. 

Cnntrover^y on this matter — prolonged, bitter, 
•nd foQgbt oat with the weapons of the Ueeh, u 
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well as with those of the spirit — is no new thing 
to Englishmen. We have been more or less 
occupied with it these five hundred years. And, 
during that time, we have made attempts to 
establish a modus vivendi between the antagonists, 
some of which have had a world-wide influence ; 
though, unfortunately, none have proved univers- 
ally and permanently satisfactory. 

In the fourteenth century, the controverted 
question among us was, whether certain portions 
of the Supernaturalism of mediaeval Christianity 
were well-founded. John WicliflF proposed a 
solution of the problem which, in the course of 
the following two hundred years, acquired wide 
popularity and vast historical impoi*tance : Lollards, 
Hussites, Lutherans, Calvinists, Zwinglians, Socin- 
ians, and Anabaptists, whatever their disagree- 
ments, concurred in the proposal to reduce the 
Supernaturalism of Christianity within the limits 
sanctioned by the Scriptures. None of the chiefs 
of Protestantism called in question either the 
supernatural origin and infallible authority of the 
Bible, or the exactitude of the account of the 
supernatural world given in its pages. In fact, 
they could not afibrd to entertain any doubt 
about these points, since the infallible Bible was 
the fulcrum of the lever with which they were 
endeavouring to upset the Chair of St Peter. 
The " freedom of private judgment" which they 
proclaimed, meant no more, in practice, than 



permission to themselvea to make free with iho 
ptiblic jutjgmeiit of the Roman Oinrcit, in rosiioct 
of tlie canon and of the meaning to be attachod 
to tlie words of tbe canouicai books. Private 
judgment — tliat is to say, reason — was (theoreti- 
cally, at any rato) at liberty to decide what books 
were anil what were not to take tlie rank of 
"Scripture"; onJ to deteiTnine ihe scuso of any 
jiassage in such books. But this eonae, once 
oscvrtaiued to tlie mind of the sectary, was to be 
taken for pure truth— for the very word of God. 
The controversial efficiency of the principle of 
biblical infallibility lay in the fact that the con- 
servative adversaries of tbo Reformers were not ia 
a |jositii)n to contravene it without entangling 
themselves in si-rioiis diHiculties ; while, since 
both Papists and Protestants a^ed in taking 
i-ilicioijt itiouaurL-a to »loj) llio mouths of any more 
nidical critics, thesu did not count. 

The imjjotence of their adversaries, however, did 
not reinovo the inherent weakness of the piuitioD 
of the Protestants. The dogma of the infallibility 
of the Bible is no more self-evident than is that 
of the infallibility of the Pope. If the fonner is 
held by " failli," then the Utter may be. If tlie 
lailer is to be accepted, or reji^cted, by private 
ttid^'mcnt. why not the former? Even if the 
Bible couM be proved anywhere to assert ita own 
inDillibility, the value of tliat Milf-asscrtion to 
those who dispatc tbo point ia not olmoua. Oo 
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the other hand, if the infallibility of the Bible 
was rested on that of a " primitive Church," the 
admission that the ** Church " was formerly 
infallible was awkward in the extreme for those 
who denied its present infallibility. Moreover, no 
sooner was the Protestant principle applied to 
practice, than it became evident that even an 
infallible text, when manipulated by private 
judgment, will impartially countenance contra- 
dictory deductions ; and furnish forth creeds and 
confessions as diverse as the quality and the 
information of the intellects which exercise, and 
the prejudices and passions which sway, such 
judgments. Every sect, confident in the deriva- 
tive infallibility of its wire-drawing of infallible 
materials, was ready to supjily its contingent of 
mart}TS ; and to enable history, once more, to 
illustrate the truth, that steadfastness under 
jiorsecution says much for the sincerity and still 
more for the tenacity, of the believer, but very 
little for the objective truth of that which he 
bolii^ves. No nuirtyrs have sealed their faith 
with tluiir blood more steadfastly than the 
Aiial)a)>tisU. 

Last, but not least, the Protestant principle 
coutainetl within itsi'lf the germs of the destnic- 
tion of the finality, which the Lutheran, Calvin- 
istic, and other Protestant Ch\irches fondly 
imagined they had ruarhrd. Since their creeila 
were professedly based on the canonical Scriptures, 
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it followed that, in llie long run, whoso settled 
the canon defined the creed. If the private 
judgment of Luther might legitimately conclude 
that the epistle of Jumes was contemptible, while 
the epiaties of Paul contained the veiy essence of 
Cliristianity, it must be permissible for some 
other private judgment, on as good or as bad 
grounds, to reverse these conclusions ; the critical 
process which excluded the Apocrypha could not 
be barred, at any rate by people who rejected 
the authority of the Church, from extending its 
operations to Daniel, the Canticles, and Ecclesi- 
iai.es ; nor, having got so far, was it easy to allege 
any good ground for staying the further progress 
of criticism. In tact, the logical development of 
Protestantism could not fail to lay the authority 
of the Scriptures at the feet of Reason ; and, 
in the hands of latitudinarian and rationalistic 
theologians, the despotism of the Bible was 
rapidly converted into an extremely limited 
monarchy. Treated with as much respect as 
ever, the sphere of its practical authority was 
niinimiaed ; and its decrees were valid only so far 
as they were countersigned by common sense, the 
reii|tousiblG minister. 

The fhanipions of Protestantism are much 
giTen to glorify the Reformation of the sixteenth 
iWDtvry as the emancipation of Reason ; but it 
may be doubted if their contention has any solid 
gtouod; while there is a good deal of evidence to 
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show, that aspirations after intellectual freedom 
had nothing whatever to do with the movement. 
Dante, who struck the Papacy as hard blows aa 
Wicliff; WicliflF himself and Luther himself, when 
they began their work ; were far enough from 
any intention of meddling with even the most 
irrational of the dogmas of mediaeval Super- 
naturalism. From WicliflF to Socinus, or even to 
Munzer, Rothmann, and John of Leyden, I fail to 
find a trace of any desire to set reason free. The 
most that can be discovered is a proposal to 
change masters. From being the slave of the 
Papacy the intellect was to become the serf of the 
Bible ; or, to speak more accurately, of somebody's 
interpretation of the Bible, which, rapidly shifting 
its attitude from the humility of a private judg- 
ment to the arrogant Ca^saro-papistry of a state- 
enforced creed, had no more hesitation about 
forcibly extinguishing opponent private judgments 
and judges, than had the old-fashioned PontiflF- 
papistry. 

It was the iniquities, and not the irrationalities, 
of the Papal system that lay at the bottom of the 
revolt of tlie laity ; which was, essentially, an 
atteni])t to shake off the intolerable burden of 
certain practical deductions from a Supernatural- 
ism in which everybody, in principle, acquiesced. 
Wliat was the gain to intellectual freedom of 
abolishing transubstantiation, imago worship, in- 
dulgences, ecclesiastical infallibility; if consub- 
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LttADtiation, real -unreal presence mystiticaliona, 

Ifae bibliolatry, the " inner-liglit " prvt«nsiona. and 

deraonology, wltich are fruits of the saiua 

lapcrnaturaJistic tree, remiiineil \a enjoyment oi 

I apiriluiil and temporal support of a ucn 

iDfaliibility T One does not free a prisoner hy 

Kirely scraping away llie rust from liis B))ackle3. 

~t will be asked, perhaps, was not tlio Refornia™ 

D one of tbe products of that great outbreak at 

my-sided free Dieutal activity incluiiixl under 

) general bead of the Renascence ? Melanch- 

ion. Ulrich von Hutlen, Beza, were they not all 

inbts! Was not thuarcb-lmmanist, Krastnui 

r-iu-cliief of the Reformation, until be got 

tgbtened and basely deserted it ? 

Mil the language of Protestant bistoriiuis, it 

I Beem that they often forget that Reforma- 

I and Frot«staiiLism are by no means ■ 

tible terms. There were plenty of siiioere and 

scalous rofonuers, bofnre. during, and 

r the birth and growth of Protestantism, who 

liaire notliing to do with it. A»siiredly, 

' rejaveneaccnce of science and of art; the 

ideolug of tbe tield of Nature by geogniphical 

I utruikomiciU ilisoovcry ; the revelation of th^ 

B ideals uf antique literature by tbe revival of 

ncml learning ; the stir of thought, Uirougltout 

: of society, by Uie printers' work, 

I (nditional bonds and weakened tbe hold 

i Supematuralism. In the int4;rbsU 
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of liberal culture and of national welfare, the 
humanists were eager to lend a hand to anything 
which tended to the discomfiture of their sworn 
enemies, the monks, and they willingly supported 
every movement in the direction of weakening 
ecclesiastical interference with civil life. But the 
bond of a common enemy was the only real tie 
between the humanist and the protestant ; their 
alliance was bound to be of short duration, and» 
sooner or later, to be replaced by internecine 
warfare. The goal of the humanists, whether 
they were aware of it or not, was the attainment 
of the complete intellectual freedom of the 
antique philosopher, tlian which nothing could be 
more abhorrent to a Luther, a Calvin, a Beza, or 
a Zwingli. 

The key to the comprehension of the conduct 
of Erasmus, seems to me to lie in the clear appre- 
hension of this fact. That he was a man of many 
weaknesses may be true ; in fact, he was quite 
aware of them and professed himself no hero* 
But he never deserted that reformatory move- 
ment which he originally contemplated ; and it 
was impossible he should have deserted the 
specifically Protestant reformation in which he 
never took part. He was essentially a theological 
whig, to whom radicalism was as hateful as it is 
to all whigs ; or, to borrow a still more appropriate 
comparison from modem times, a broad church- 
man who refused to enlist with either the High 
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Church or the Low Cimrcli zealots, and paid the 
peDBlty of being called Lowanl, time-server and 
traitor, by both. Yet rejilly tbere is a good deal 
in hi? pathetic remonstrance that he does not see 
why he is bound to b<;como a martyr for tbat in 
which be doe» not believe ; and a fair consiJeration 
of the circumstances and the consequenci's of the 
Protestant reformation seema to me to go a long 
way towards justifying the course he adopted. 

Few men had better means of beJug a^iminted 
with the condition of Enrojie ; none could be more 
competent to gauge the intellectual shallowness 
and self-contradiction of the Protestant criticism 
of Catholic doctrine ; and to estimate, at its proper 
value, the fond imagination that the waters let 
out by the Renascence would come to rest amidst 
the blind alleys of the new ecclesiasticism. The 
bastaitl, whilom poor student and monk, become 
the famdiar of bishops and princes, at home in all 
grades of society, couUI not fail to be aware of the 
gravity of Hie social position, of tiie dangers 
imminent from the profligacy and indifference of 
Ihc rolling classes, no k-ss than from thu oaai'chical 
teodencieB of the pcoplij who groaned under 
their oppression. The wanderer who had lived 
in Germany, in Franco, in England, in Italy, and 
whi> counted many of tlie best and moat intluen- 
timl men in each country among his friends, was 
not likely to estimate wrongly the enormous 
fotow which won still at the eomm&ud of the 
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Papacy. Bad as the churchmen might be, the 
statesmen were worse ; and a person of far more 
sanguine temperament than Erasmus might have 
seen no hope for the future, except in gradually 
freeing the ubiquitous organisation of the Church 
from the corruptions which alone, as he imagined, 
prevented it from being as beneficent as it was 
powerful. The broad tolerance of the scholar and 
man of the world might well be revolted by the 
ruffianism, however genial, of one great light of 
Protestantism, and the nanow fanaticism, however 
learned and logical, of others ; and to a cautious 
thinker, by whom, whatever his shortcomings, the 
ethical ideal of the Christian evangel was sin- 
cerely prized, it really was a fair question, 
whether it was worth while to bring about a 
political and social deluge, the end of which no 
mortal could foresee, for the purpose of setting up 
Lutheran, Zwinglian, and other Peterkins, in the 
place of the actual claimant to the reversion of 
the spiritual wealth of the Galilean fisherman. 

Let us suppose that, at the beginning of the 
Lutheran and Zwinglian movement, a vision of its 
immediate consequences had been granted to 
Erasmus; imagine that to the spectre of the 
fierce outbreak of Anabaptist communism, which 
opened the apocalypse, had succeeded, in shadowy 
])rore8si<)n, the reign of terror and of spoliation in 
England, with the judicial murders of his friends, 
Mi)ro and Fisher ; the bitter tyranny of evangel- 
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istio clericalisra in Geneva auA lu SiMtlaQd ; the 
long Kgony of religiuus wars, persecuLiona, and 
nutaaactes, which devastated France and reduced 
Germany almost to savagery; fiuUhing with the 
spectacle of Luthcradism in its native country 
flunk into mere deati Erastian fonnalism, before 
it was a century old ; while Jesuitry triumphed 
over Protestantism in throo-fourtha of Europe, 
bringing in iu train a recrudescence of all the 
corruptions Erasmus and hid friiinds souglit to 
abolish; might not he have quite honostly 
Ihonght this a somewhat too heavy price to pay 
for Protestantism ; more especially, since no one 
wa« in a better position than himself to know 
how little the donatio foundation of the new 
oonfessions was able t^ bear the light which the 
inevitable progruss of humanistic criticism would 
tlifow npon them ? As the wiser of hia contem- 
poraries saw, Erasmus was, at hi>art, neither 
Protestant nor Papist, but an "Independent 
Christian"; and, as the wiser of his modern 
biogiaphcn have discernol, he was tlie precursor. 
not of sixteenth centary reform, but of eighteenth 
century "enlightenment " ; a sort ofbroail chtirch 
Voltaire, who held by his "Independent Christiaji- 
ity " as stoutly as Voltaire by his Deism. 

In fact, the strvam of the Kcna-tcence, which 
bore Erasmus along, left Protestantism stranded 
waidst the mndbsuks of its articles and creols: 
while it5 true eourM became visiblB to ftll men. 
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iLwo oimtaries later. Bj this time, those in whom 
%\tH rnovemeDt of the Renascence was incunata 
}i':carne aware what spirit they were of; and thej 
HVhf:kf:fl Supematuralidm in its Biblical atzong- 
hffhl, fhffjifUA by Protestants and Romanists 
with #;r{tjal zeaL In the eyes of the " Patriarch," 
f/ltrarnr/ntanism, Jansenism, and Calvinism wore 
uit:rf:\j three persons of the one " InQme " which 
it was the object of his life to crush. If he 
\tfiUit\ f)Ufi more than another, it was probably the 
hmt ; while D'Holbach, and the extreme left of 
this fre<;-th inking host, were disposed to show no 
ffioro twirry Ui D(;ism and Pantheism. 

The m;«;pti(;al insurrection of the eighteenth 
ctudury msitUi a tf^rrific noise and frightened not 
a I'uw worthy |H;ople out of their wits ; but cool 
jii'l^ffN riii^ht have foreseen, at the outset, that 
t hn nflorU of the; later rebels were no more likely 
than thoMf) of the earlier, to furnish permanent 
t«*nt.iii^ phuM*H for the spirit of scientific inquiry. 
Ilnwnvcr worthy of fuliniration may be the acute* 
tiitNii, thn cotiunoii houho, tlie wit, the broad 
hiiiiiaiiit.y, whirli iiImmiikI in the writings of the 
hi'ttt of thn IVi'o thiiikfrs; tlnTc is rarely much to 
Imi Niiiil for ihi'ir work iw an example of the 
iii|ni|unlo tmatiiinnt of a ^ravo and difficult in- 
vrntiKiitinii. I do not think any impartial judge 
wdl iMMort thiit. from tluM |H>int of view, they are 
inufh boltnr than tluMr advorHarioa. It must be 
mltnittiHl that tlioy nhari' to the full the fatal 
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weakoees of a prinn pbilosophtsing, do lees thftn 
tbe mornl frivolity common to their age ; while a 
singular want of apprccintion of history, os the 
rcooid of the moral and social evolution of the 
f nee, permitteil them to resort to pre- 
theonea of imposture, in order to 
r the religious phenomena which are 
M^unl products of that evulutjou. 

For the most jfirt, the Bomanist and Protestant 
advers&ries of tho free-tli inkers met tliem with 
argumoou no better than their own ; and with 
vituperation, so far iiifL*rior that it laclceti the wit. 
But oue great Christian Apologist fairly cajttured 
tbe guns of tho ft-ee-tb inking array, and turned 
their batteries upon theinselves. Speculative 
"infidelity" of the eighteenth centuiy type wm 
mortally wounded by thi; ATwlogy ; while tbe pro- 
giesa of the hiatorical and psjTbologica! sciences 
brought to liglit Uie imjwrtant part played by the 
luythopcpic faculty: and, by demonstrating tbe 
ettrenie readiness of men to impose upon them- 
nelvcs, rendered tho c&lling in of sacetxlotal 
cooperation, in most cases, a supertluily. 

Again, 06 in tbe fourteenth and the sixteenth 
centuriee, social and political inBuences came intu 
play. The free-thinking jihilotcfhti. who objected 
to Bounsoau's sentimental religiosity almost ■■ 
much OB they did to L'lti/dmr, were credited with 
tbe responsibility for all tbe evil deeds of 
Rouaneaua Jacobin disciples, with about as much 
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justification as Wicliflf was held responsible for the 
Peasants' revolt, or Luther for the Bauem-krieg. 
In England, though our ancien regime was not 
altogether lovely, the social edifice was never in 
such a bad way as in France ; it was still capable 
of being repaired ; and our forefathers, very wisely, 
preferred to wait until that operation could be 
safely performed, rather than pull it all down 
about their ears, in order to build a philosophically 
planned house on brand-new speculative founda- 
tions. Under these circumstances, it is not 
wonderful that, in this country, practical men 
preferred the gospel of Wesley and Whitfield to 
that of Jean Jacques; while enough of the old 
leaven of Puritanism remained to ensure the 
favour and support of a large number of religious 
men to a revival of evangelical supernaturalism. 
Thus, by degrees, the free-thinking, or the indif- 
ference, prevalent among us in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, was replaced by a strong 
supematuralistic reaction, which submerged the 
work of the free-thinkers ; and even seemed, for 
a time, to have arrested the naturalistic movement 
of which that work was an imperfect indication. 
Yet, like LoUardiy, four centuries earlier, free- 
thought merely took to running underground, 
safe, sooner or later, to return to the surface. 

My memory, unfortunately, carries me back to the 
fourth decade of the nineteenth century, when the 
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evangelical flood had a little abated and the tops 
of cvrtaiu moautains ware soou to appear, chltUly 
in the neighbourhood of Oxford ; hut when never- 
theless, bihiiolatry was rampant; wlien church 
and chaftel alike proclaimed, us the oracles of God, 
the cnide assumptions of the worat informed and, 
in natural seiiuetice, the most presumptuously 
bigoted, of all theological achoolsL 

In accorvlance with promisea made on my 
behalf, but certainly without my authorisation, I 
waa very early taken to hear "sermons in the 
i-ulgar tongue." And vulgar enough often was 
tJie tongue in which some preacher, ignorant alike 
of literature, of history, of science, and even of 
theology, outside that patronised by his own 
narrow school, poured forth, from the safe 
eutreuchment of the pulpit, invectives ngiiinst 
tboGC who deviated irom his notion of orthodoxy. 
Ffom dark allusions to "sceptics " and " infidels," 
I bocamt! aware of the t-xistence of people who 
trusted in carnal reason ; who audaciously doubted 
tbnt tlie world was made in six nutiu^ days, or 
(bat the deluge was universal ; pi^rhaiH even went 
•o iar as to question the literal accuracy of the 
story of Eve 'a ttuii])lation, or of Balaam's ass ; and, 
finm the horror of the tones in which they were 
Uu^lioned, I should have beonjustiliediniirawiiig 
the oonduiii'in that these raah men bclotigw) to the 
eritninal chuues. At the mme time, those who 
wen more diioctly reeponsible for profiiling tan 
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with the knowledge essential to the right 
guidance of life (and who sincerely desired to do 
so), imagined they were discharging that most 
sacred duty by impressing upon my childish mind 
the necessity, on pain of reprobation in this world 
and damnation in the next, of accepting, in the 
strict and literal sense, eveiy statement contained 
in the Protestant Bible. I was told to believe, 
and I did believe, that doubt about any of them 
was a sin, not less reprehensible than a moral 
delict. I suppose that, out of a thousand of my 
contemporaries, nine hundred, at least, had their 
minds systematically warped and poisoned, in the 
name of the God of truth, by like discipline. I am 
sure that, even a score of years later, those who 
ventured to question the exact historical accuracy 
of any part of the Old Testament and a fortiori ot 
the Gospels, had to expect a pitiless shower of 
verbal missiles, to say nothing of the other dis- 
agreeable consequences which visit those who, in 
any way, run counter to that chaos of prejudices 
called public opinion. 

My recollections of this time have recently been 
revived by the perusal of a remarkable document, ^ 
signed by as many as thirty-eight out of the 
twenty odd thousand clergymen of the Established 
Church. It does not apjxiar that the signataries 
are officially accredited spokesmen of the ecclesias- 

^ Declaration on the Truth rf Holy Scripture, The Times^ 
ISth December, 1891. 
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tical corporation to which they belong ; but I feel 
bound to take their word for it, that they are 
" Btewanla of the Lon), who hftvA received the Holy 
Qbost," and, therefore, to accept this memorial as 
evidence tliat, though theEvangelieismofmyearly 
daj-s may be deposed from its place of power, 
though 80 many of the colleagues of the thirty -eight 
I repudiate the title of Protestauts, yet the 
D bay true of bihHolatr)' flourishes as it did sixty 
■ Ago. And, as in those good old times, whoso 
istooETer incense to the idol js held to be guilty 
of "a dishonour to God" imperilling hia salvation. 
It is to the credit of the perspicacity of the 
memoriali.'^ts that they discern the real nature of 
the Coutrnverteil Qaeation of the age. They are 
awako to the unquesliouable fact that, if Scripture 
has boon discovcTed " not to ho wortliy of un- 
questioning belief," fnilh "in the su|H.Tnatiinil 
itself" is, so f»r, undennincd. And I may con- 
gratalale myself upon such weighty confirmation 
of AD opinion in whicti I have had the fortune to 
anticipate them. But whether it is more to the 
ertdit of thn conmge, than to the intelligence, of 
the thirty-eight that they should go on to pro- 
chum that the canonical scriptures of the Old 
lutd New Tcstamoiits "d<.'clarc iiicontrovertibly 
the actual historical truth in all records, both of 
past erenta and of the delivery of pre>lictions la 
be thereafter fulfilled," must be left to the coming 
Itensntina Ut decide. 
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Tlie interest which attaches to this sinc^lar 
document will, I think, be based by most thinking 
men, not upon what it is, but upon that of which 
it is a sign* It is an open secret, that the 
memorial is put forth as a counterblast to a 
manifestation of opinion of a contrary character, 
on the part of certain members of the same 
ecclesiastical body, who therefore have, as I 
suppose, an equal right to declare themselves 
" stewards of the Lord and recipients of the Holy 
Ghost." In fact, the stream of tendency towards 
Naturalism, the course of which I have briefly 
traced, has, of late years, flowed so strongly, that 
even the Churches have begun, I dare not say to 
drift, but, at any rate, to swing at their moorings. 
Within the pale of the Anglican establishment, I 
venture to doubt, whether, at this moment, there 
are as many thorough-going defenders of " plenary 
inspiration " as there were timid questioners of 
that doctrine, half a century ago. Commentaries, 
sanctioned by the highest authority, give up the 
" actual historical truth " of the cosmogonical 
and diluvial narratives. University professors of 
deservedly high repute accept the critical decision 
that the Hcxateuch is a compilation, in which the 
share of Moses, either as author or as editor, is 
not quite so clearly demonstrable as it might be ; 
highly placed Divines tell us that the pre- 
Abrahamic Scripture narratives may be ignored ; 
that the book of Daniel may be regarded as a 
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patiiotic romance of the Becond century b.c. ; 
that the words of the writer of tlie fourth Gospol 
are not always u> be distinguished from those 
which ho puts into the mouth of Jesus. Conaer- 
vntive, but conscieutions, revisers decide that 
whole passnges, some of dogmatic and some of 
ethical importance, are interpolations. An uneasy 
sonsc cf the weakness of the doi^a of Biblical 
mEaJItbility seems to be at the bottom of a 
prevailing tendency once more to substitute tho 
authority of the " Church " for that of the Bihle, 
In my old age, it has happened to me to be taken 
to task for regarding Christianity as & "religion 
of a book " as gravely aa, in my youth. I ahould 
bare been reprehended for doubting that ))rn[>ogi- 
tion. It is a no less interesting s^-mptom that 
the State Church seems more and more anxious 
to repudiate all complicity with the principles of 
the Protestant Roformatioa and to call itself 
" Anglo-Cat ho lie." Ins]>ii'ation, deprived of its 
oU intelligible sense, is watered down into a 
roysttfication. The Scriptures are, indeed, in- 
ipired ; but they contain a wholly undefiueil and 
indefinable "human element"', and this unfortu- 
nate intru<ler is converted into a sort of biblical 
whipping boy. \Vhatf»oever scientific invcsti^'atiun, 
historical or phyaical, proves to be erroneoua, the 
"human element" beara the blame; while the 
divine in»ptratiou of such Rtatvmout«, as by tli»ir 
notiin MI9 oat of reach of proof or disproof, is 
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still asserted with all the vigour inspired by 
conscious safety from attack. Though the pro- 
posal to treat the Bible "like any other book" 
which caused so much scandal, forty years ago, 
may not yet be generally accepted, and though 
Bishop Colenso's criticisms may still lie, formally, 
under ecclesiastical ban, yet the Church has not 
wholly turned a deaf ear to the voice of the 
scientific tempter ; and many a coy divine, while 
"crying I will ne'er consent," has consented to 
the proposals of that scientific criticism which the 
memorialists renounce and denounce. 

A humble layman, to whom it would seem the 
height of presumption to assume even the uncon- 
sidered dignity of a " steward of science," may 
well find this conflict of apparently equal ecclesi- 
astical authorities perplexing— suggestive, indeed, 
of the wisdom of postponing attention to either, 
until the question of precedence between them is 
settled. And this course will probably appear 
the more advisable, the more closely the funda- 
mental position of the memorialists is examined. 

"No opinion of the fact or form of Divine 
Revelation, founded on literary criticism [and I 
supi)ose I may add historical, or physical, critic- 
ism] of the Scriptures themselves, can be admitted 
to interfere with the traditionary testimony of the 
Church, when that has been once ascertained and 
verified by appeal to antiquity." * 

^ Declaration^ Articlo 10. 
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Omut that it is " the tra^tionory testimony of 
the Clmrcli " which guarantees the caaonicity of 
each and all of tlie bowks of the OW and New 
Teatainetita. Grant also tliat canonicity m«ans 
inriJlihility; yet, according to the thirty-eight, 
thia " traditionary testimony " has to be " ascer- 
tained and verified by appeal to antiquity." But 
" uocrtaiuiDent and verlScation " are purely 
i&hdlectual processes, which must be conducted 
according lo tiie strict rules of scientific investiga- 
lion, or be self-coavioted of worlhlessiu'ss, More- 
orer, boforo we can set about the appeal to 
** anttiiuity," the exact sense of that usefully 
VKguo t4>rm must be defined by similar mcana 
" Antiquity " may include any number of centu- 
ries, great or small ; and whether "antiquity" is 
U» comprise the Council of Trent, or to stop a 
little beyond that of Niciea, or to cume to an 
end in the time of Irenu^us. or in that of 
Justin Martyr, are knotty questions which can be 
decidod, if at all, only by those critical methoila 
which the si^natartcs truat so cavalierly. And 
yet the decision of these questions is funda- 
mental, for as the limit* of the canonical »crip- 
hues vary, bo may the dogmas deduced fn>m 
than require modification, (^Christianity is one 
thing, if the fourth Gospel, the Epistle tu the 
Hebrews, the pastoral Epistles, and the Apo- 
calypse an canonical and (by the hj-potlicsis) in- 
fallSi^ tnie ; and another thing, if they ore not 
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As I have already said, whoso defines the canon 
defines the creed. 

Now it is quite certain with respect to some of 
these books, such as the Apocalypse and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, that the Eastern and the 
Western Church difiered in opinion for centuries ; 
and yet neither the one branch nor the other can 
have considered its judgment infallible, since they 
eventually agreed to a transaction by which each 
gave up its objection to the book patronised by 
the other. Moreover, the " fathers " argue (in a 
more or less rational manner) about the canonicity 
of this or that book, and are by no means above 
producing evidence, internal and external, in 
favour of the opinions they advocate. In fact, 
imperfect as their conceptions of scientific method 
may be, they not unfrequently used it to the best 
of their ability. Thus it would appear that 
though science, like Nature, may be driven out 
with a fork, ecclesiastical or other, yet she surely 
comes back again. The appeal to " antiquity " is, 
in fact, an appeal to science, first to define what 
antiquity is ; secondly, to determine what " anti- 
quity," so defined, says about canonicity ; thirdly, 
to prove that canonicity means infallibility. And 
when science, largely in the shape of the abhorred 
" criticism," has answered this appeal, and has 
shown that "antiquity" used her own methods, 
however clumsily vnd imperfectly, she naturally 
turns round upon the appellants, and demands 



tliat they eIiouM show cause why, in tht-se 
days, science bUouU not resume the work iho 
sncionts did so impDrfectly, and carry it out 
efficiently. 

Bui no such cau3U can be shown. If " antic|uity " 
permitted Euaebius, Origen, Tertullian, Irenicua, 
to argue for the reception of this book into the 
canon and tlie rej<^'lioii of that, upon rutionul 
grounds, "antiquity" admitted the whole prin- 
ciple of modem criticlan). If Trena>us produces 
ridiculous reasons for Uniittug th« Gos]>ela to four, 
it was open to any one else to produce good 
ronsoiis (if lie bad tliem) for cutting them down 
to three, or increasing them to five. If the 
Eastern branch of the Cliurcli bad a right to 
reject the Apoc;ily|iBe and accept the Ejtistle to 
the Hebrews, and the Western an equal right to 
accept the Apocahjjse and reject the Epistle, 
down to the fourth century, any other branch 
would have an equal right, on cause shown, to 
reject both, or, as tlie Catholic Church afterwards 
actually did, to accept both. 

Thus I cannot but think tliat the thirty-eight 
«« hoist with ihirir own prtiini, Their " npiieAl to 
antiquity" turns out to he nothing but a round- 
about way of appealing to the tribunal, the jurin- 
diction of which they atfoct to deny, Hannjj 
rested the world of Christian supematuralisin on 
tliti dupbant of hihlicnl vtirnUibitily, and fuminhi.-d 
the elepbant with standing ground oa the tortoiaa 
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of "antiquity/ they, like their famous Hindoo 
analogue, have been content to look no further ; 
and have thereby been spared the horror of dis- 
covering tliat the tortoise rests on a grievously 
fragile construction, to a great extent the work of 
that very intellectual operation which they anathe- 
matise and repudiate. 

Moreover, there is another point to be considered. 
It is of course true that a Christian Church 
(whether the Christian Church, or not, depends on 
the coimotation of the definite article) existed 
boforu the Christian scriptures; and that the in- 
fallibility of these depends upon the infalli- 
bility of the judgment of the persons who 
selected the books of which they are composed, 
out of the mass of literature current among the 
early C.-hristiana. The logical acumen of Augustine 
showoil him that the authority of the Gospel he 
preached must rest on that of the Church to 
which he belonged.^ But it is no less true that 
the Hebrew and the Septuagint versions of most, 
if not all, of tlie Old Testiiment books existed be- 
fore the birth of Jesus of Nazareth ; and that their 
divine authority is presuppased by, and therefore 
can liardly deixMid ujwn, the religious hodj con- 
Htitutt'd by his disciples. As ever>'body knows, 
tlio very conception of a "Christ" is purely 

> Ego vcro ovftngolio non crmlcrPTn, um ecoleaia Catholicn 
in« oonnuovvivl •uotoriU*.— tVn/ra £pistokim itaniekau 
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Juwiah. The validity of the argumi^nt from tho 
UessiiiDtc prophecies vanishes unless llieJr infnllible 
authority is granted ; and, aa a matter of fact, 
whether we turn Ia the Gosi^U, the Epistles, or 
ihe writings of the early Apologists, the Jewish 
ncripturea are recognisi^ as the highest court of 
Appeal of the Christ inn. 

The proposal to cite Christian " antiquity " as a 
witness to the iniiiilibility of the Old Teatameat, 
when its own claims to authority vanish, if certain 
Itropositions contained in the Old Tvstameot are 
etioneous, hardly eatisBes the requirements of lay 
logic It is as if a claimiuit to be sole legatee, 
under another kind of testament, should oflfer bis 
afisertioQ as siiilioient evidence of the validity of 
the will. And, even were not such a circular, or 
rather rotatory, argument, that the inMlihility of 
the Bible is tcstitiksl by the infalUhle l.'hurch, 
whose inf:dlibiltty is testified by the infallible 
Bihle, too aK^urd for serious consideration, it re- 
Boains pcjuiissible to a/fk. Where and wht-n the 
Church, during the period of its infallibility, as 
limited hy Anglican dogmatic uecessitiea. has 
ofEciatiy decreed the " actual historical truth at 
all rtTjtnls " in the Old Testament ) Was Augus- 
tine heretical when he denied the actual hiBtoricjd 
troth of the record of the Creation ? Father 
Snarex, standing on later Roman tnulition, may 
haro a right to declare that be was; hut it doo« 
not lie ia lb« mouth of tbuM whu limit their 
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appeal to that early " antiquity," in which Augus- 
tine played so great a part, to say so. 

Among the wat-chers of the course of the world 
of thought, some view with delight and some with 
horror, the recrudescence of Supematuralism 
which manifests itself among us, in shapes ranged 
along the whole flight of steps, which, in this case, 
separates the sublime from the ridiculous — ^from 
Neo-Catholicism and Inner-light mysticism, at the 
top, to unclean things, not worthy of mention in 
the same breath, at the bottom. In my poor 
opinion, the importance of these manifestations 
is often greatly over-estimated. The extant forms 
of Supematuralism have deep roots in human 
nature, and will undoubtedly die hard; but, in 
these latter days, they have to cope with an 
enemy whose full strength is only just beginning 
to be put out, and whose forces, gathering strength 
year by year, are hemming them round on every 
side. This enemy is Science, in the acceptation of 
systematised natural knowledge, which, during the 
last two centuries, has extended those methods of 
investigation, the worth of which is confirmed by 
daily appeal to Nature, to every region in which 
the Supernatural has hitherto been recognised. 

When scientific historical criticism reduced the 
annals of heroic Greece and of regal Rome to the 
level of fables ; when the unity of authorshij) of the 
Iliad was successfully assailed by scientific literary 
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ciiticiatn ; vhen scientific phj-sical criticism, after 
exploding the geocentric theory of the universe 
and reducing the solar system itself to one of 
uillioDs of groups of like cosmic specks, circling, at 
unimaginable distances from one another through 
infinite apace, showed the supematuralistic theories 
of the duration of the earth and of life upon it, to 
be as inadequate as those of its relative dimensions 
and impoTtance had been; it needed no prophetic 
gift to see that, sooner or later, the Jewish and 
the early Christian records would be treated in 
the same manner ; that the authorship of the 
Hexateuch and of the Gospels would be as severely 
tested ; and that the evidence in favour of the 
veracity of many of the statements found in the 
Scriptures would have to be strong indeed, if they 
were to be opposed to the conclusions of jihysical 
science. In point of fact, so far as I can discover, 
no one competent to judge of the evidential 
strength of these conclusions, ventures now to say 
that the biblical accounts of the creation and of 
the deluge are true in the natural sense of the 
words of the narrativea The most modem Re- 
concilers venture Tipon is to affirm, that some 
quite different sense may be put upon the words; 
and that this non-natural sense may, with a little 
trouble, be manipulated into some sort of non- 
coDtnuliction of scientific truth. 

Myp 
of the r 



in the essay (XVI,) which treats 
! of tlie Deluge, was to pro\'e, by 
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physical criticism, that no such event as that 
described ever took place ; to exhibit the untrust- 
worthy character of the narrative demonstrated 
by literary criticism ; and, finally, to account for 
its origin, by producing a form of those ancient 
legends of pagan Chaldsea, from which the biblical 
compilation is manifestly derived. I have yet to 
learn that the main propositions of this essay can 
be seriously challenged. 

In the essays (II., III.) on the narrative of the 
Creation, I have endeavoured to controvert the 
iissertion that modem science supports, either the 
interpretation put upon it by Mr. Gladstone, or 
any interpretation which is compatible with the 
general sense of the narrative, quite apart from 
particular details. The first chapter of Genesis 
teaches the supernatural creation of the present 
forms of life; modem science teaches that they 
have come about by evolution. The first chapter 
of Genesis teaches the successive origin — firstly, 
of all the plants, secondly, of all the aquatic and 
aerial animals, thirdly, of all the terrestrial ani- 
mals, which now exist — during distinct intervals 
of time ; modem science teaches that, throughout 
all the duration of an immensely long past, so far 
as we have any adequate knowledge of it (that is 
as far back as the Silurian epoch), plants, aquatic, 
aerial, and terrestrial animals have co-existed; 
that the earliest known are unlike those which at 
present exist ; and that the modem species have 
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come into existence as the last tonns of a BcrieH. 
tlio members of wlitch have &ppeareil one after 
another. Thus, far from confinning the account 
in Gene^, the results of tuodern science, so far as 
they go, are in principle, as in detail, hopelessly 
[lificordant with it, 

Yet, if the pretensions to infaUibilitj- sot up, 
not by the ancient Hebrew writings themselves, 
but by the ecclesiasticti! chanij'ions and friends 
from whom they may woU pray to be delivered, 
thus sh alter themselves against the rock of 
niitumi kuciwle<%e, in respect of the two moist 
important of all events, the origin of things and 
the palingenesis of terrestrial life, what historical 
credit d.ire any serious thinker attach to the 
narratives of the fabrication of Eve, of the Fall, 
of the commerce between the Bbtu Elohim and 
the daughters of men, which lie lietwecn the 
ci'Gktional and the diluvial legends ? And, if 
thii>e are to lose all historical worth, what be- 
comes of the infallibility of thost^ who, according 
lo the later script uree, have accepted them, 
argued from them, and sUnkcd fur-rcaching dog- 
matic conclusions upon their historical accuracy} 

It a the merv«t imtrich pttlicy forcontcmpiimiy 
ecclesiasticiam to Iry to hide its Uexateuchal 
head — tu Uie hope that the insojiaruble connw 
lion of iu body with prv-Abrohamic legends may 
be ovfrlookod. The question will still he asked, 
if (be first nine chapters of the PcnUtouch aiti 
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anhistorical, how is the historical accniucy of 
the remainder to be guaranteed? What more 
intrinsic claim has the story of the Exodus than 
til At of the Deluge, to belief? If God did not 
walk in the Garden of Eden, how can we be 
assured that he spoke from Sinai ? 

In some other of the following essays (IX., X., 
XI., XII., XIV., XV.) I have endeavoured to 
show that sober and well-founded physical and 
literary criticism plays no less havoc with the 
doctrine that the canonical scriptures of the New 
Testament "declare incontrovertibly the actual 
historical truth in all records." We are told that 
the Gosj>els contain a true revelation of the 
spiritual world — a proposition which, in one sense 
of the word "spiritual," I should not think it 
necessary to dispute. But, when it is taken to 
signify that everything we are told about the 
world of spirits in these books is infallibly true ; 
that we are bound to accept the demonology 
which constitutes an inseparable part of their 
teaching ; and to profess belief in a Supematural- 
isni as gross as that of any primitive people — it is 
at any rate permissible to ask why ? Science 
may be unable to define the limits of possibility, 
but it cannot escape from the moral obligation 
to weigh the evidence in favour of any alleged 
wonderful occuirencc ; and I have endeavoured to 
show that the evidence for the Qadarene miracle 
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is allogether wortblesa. We have simply three, 
partially discrepant, versioiia of a story, about the 
primitive form, the origin, and the autliority for 
which we know absolutely nothing. But the 
evideoce in favour of the Qadarene miracle is aa 
good as that for any other. 

Elsewhere, I have pointed out that it is utterly 
beside the mark to declaim against these conclu- 
sions on the ground of their asserted tendency 
to deprive mankind of the consolations of tlie 
Christian faith, and to destroy the foundations 
of morality ; still less to brand them with the 
question-begging vituperative appellation of 
" infidelity," The point is not whether they 
are wicked; but, whether, from the point of view 
of scientific method, they are irrefragahly true. 
If they are, they will he accepted in time, whether 
ihey are wicked, or not wicked. Nature, so far aa 
we have been able to attain to any insight into 
her ways, recks little about consolation and makes 
for righteousness by very round-about paths. 
And. at any rate, whatever may be possible for 
other peo]ile, it is becoming less and less possible 
for the man who puts his faith in scientific 
methods of aacertainiug truth, and is accustomed 
lo have that faith justified by daily experience, to 
bo consciously false to his principle in any matter. 
But the number of such men, driven into the use 
of scientific methods of inquiry and taught to 
trust tbem, by their education, their daily pro- 
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fessional and business needs, is increasing and wiU 
continually increase. The phraseology of Super- 
naturalism may remain on men's lips, but in 
practice they are Naturalists. The magistrate 
who listens with devout attention to the precept 
" Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live " on 
Sunday, on Monday, dismisses, as intrinsically 
absurd, a charge of bewitching a cow brought 
against some old woman; the superintendent of 
a lunatic asylum who substituted exorcism for 
rational modes of treatment would have but a 
short tenure of office ; even parish clerks doubt 
the utility of prayers for rain, so long as the wind 
is in the east ; and an outbreak of pestilence sends 
men, not to the churches, but to the drains. In 
spite of prayers for the success of our arms and 
Te Deums for victory, our real faith is in big 
battalions and keeping our powder dry ; in know- 
ledge of the science of warfare ; in energy, 
courage, and discipline. In these, as in all other 
practical affairs, we act on the aphorism ^'Zabarare 
est or arc " ; we admit that intelligent work is the 
only accept 'ible worship ; and that, whether there 
be a Supernature or not, our business is with 
Nature. 

It is important to note that the principle of the 
scientific Naturalism of tlie latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, in which the intellectual move- 
ment of the Renascence has culminated, and 
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which was first dearly formulated b; Descartes, 
K'lida not to the (leuial of the existeuce of any 
Sup<.Tnature ; ' but eimply to tbe denial of the 
validity of the evideuce addiicMl in favour of this, 
or of that, uxtant form of Siipematurulism. 

Looking at the matter from ihe most rigidly 
tci«iitific point of view, the asstimjitioii llint, 
the myriads of worlds scattered through 
ice, there can be no intelligence, as 
I greater thnn man's as his is greater than 
lilackbeetle's ; no being endowed with powers of 
inSuenctng the course of nature as much greater 
than his, as his is greater than a snail's, seems to 
me not merely baseless, but impertinent. Without 
stepping beyond the analogy of that which ia 
known, it is easj" to people the cosmos with entities, 
in sscetiding scale, until we reach something prac- 
tically indistinguishable from omnipotence, omni- 
prcseace, and omniscience. If our intelligence 
can, in some matters, surely reproduce the past of 
thoQuads of years ago and anticipate the future, 
tboosands of years hence, it is clearly within the 
limitd of possibility that some greater intellect, 
even of the same ordur, may he nblc to mirror the 
whole jMiflt and the whole future ; if the universe 

' 1 '■■■■■ ■ rnrn" an<l " SiiiwT(i»tuEil " 

In ti ' I uu Ivtinil la ny that 

11,- ! '.ty of Lliat «llifh ii. Till 

Hurl! -i I- • ' >[> Uinio Id lieu aiucli part 

g( "^lliul^■ •• i.t.- "..uu •■< [i.ii-itij iilienomrna : aaif I an 
giialU la iwrucii* ui> jiuulictiuu tor cnlunir tbo UairaM 
lau n>a lujii^ ona natural and mw npanalanl 
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is penetrated by a medium of such a nature that a 
magnetic needle on the earth answers to a 
commotion in the sun, an omnipresent agent is 
also conceivable; if our insignificant knowledge 
gives us some influence over events, practical 
omniscience may confer indefinably greater power. 
Finally, if evidence that a thing may be, were 
equivalent to proof that it is, analogy might justify 
the construction of a naturalistic theology and 
demonology not less wonderful than the current 
supernatural ; just as it might justify the peopling 
of Mars, or of Jupiter, with living forms to which 
terrestrial biology oSers no parallel Until human 
life is longer and the duties of the present press 
less heavily, I do not think that wise men will oc- 
cupy themselves with Jovian, or Martian, natural 
history ; and they will probably agree to a verdict 
of " not proven " in respect of naturalistic theology, 
taking refuge in that agnostic confession, which 
appears to me to be the only position for people 
who object to say that they know what they are 
quite aware they do not know. As to the in- 
terests of morality, I am disposed to think that 
if mankind could be got to act up to this last 
principle in every relation of life, a reformation 
would be effected such as the world has not yet seen ; 
an approximation to the millennium, such as no 
Bupematuralistic religion has ever yet succeeded, 
or seems likely ever to succeed, in effecting. 



I liave hitherto dwelt upon scientific Naturaligni 
chiefly in ita critic;U and destructive aspect. 
But thfl present incarnation of the spirit of the 
Renascence diSers from its predeceasur iu the 
eighteenth centur}'. In that it builds up, as well 
as pulls dowB. 

That of which it has laid the foundation, of 
which it IS alreaily ratstng the au|K-rstructure, is the 
doctrine of evolution. But so many strange mis- 
conceptions are current about this doctrine — it is 
attacked on such false grounds by its enemies, and 
made to cover so much that is disputable by some 
of ita friends, that I think it well to define as 
clearly as I can, what I do not and what I do 
understand bv the doctrine. 

I have nothing to say to any " Philosophy of 
Kvolution." Attempts to construct such a phil- 
osophy may be as useful, nay, even as admirable. 
AS was the attempt of Descartes to get at a theoiy 
of the universe by the same a priori road ; but, in 
my judf-^nent, they are aa premature. Nor, for 
this purpise, have I to do with any theory of the 
"Origin of Si>ociea," much aa I value that which 
in known as the Darwinian theory. That the 
dootnue of natural seJoclion presupposes evolution 
is quite tnjo ; but it is not true that evolution 
necessarily implies natural selection. In (act, 
evolution might conceivably have taken jJaoa 
without thu development of gronpa p06Srs3tn<; tb« 
duincl«i8 of species. 
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For me, the doctrine of evolution is no specula- 
tion, but a generalisation of certain facts, which 
may be observed by any one who will take the 
necessary trouble. These facts are those which 
are classed by biologists under the heads of 
Embryology and of PalaBontology. Embryology 
proves that every higher form of individual life 
becomes what it is by a process of gradual diflFer- 
entiation from an extremely low form; palseonto- 
logy proves, in some cases, and renders probable in 
all, that the oldest types of a group are the 
lowest; and that they have been followed by a 
gradual succession of more and more differentiated 
forms. It is simply a fact, that evolution of the 
individual animal and plant is taking place, as a 
natural process, in millions and millions of cases 
every day ; it is a fact, that the species which have 
succeeded one another in the past, do, in many 
cases, present just those morphological relations, 
which they must possess, if they had proceeded, 
one from the other, by an analogous process of 
evolution. 

The alternative presented, therefore, is : either 
the forms of one and the same typo — say, e.g., that 
of the Horse tribe * — arose successivelv, but inde- 
pendently of one another, at intervals, during 
111} riads of years ; or, the later forms are modified 

^ The general reader will find an admirably clear and oonciao 
■tatement of the evidence in this case, in Professor Flower's 
recently published work Th4 Bane: a Study inXaturcU HUtory 
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descendants c^ the earlier. And the latter sup- 
position ia so vastly roore probable than the former, 
that rational men will lulupt it, unless sitLisfactory 
evidence to the contror)- can he producc-d, Tlie 
objection Eometinies put forward, that no one yet 
professes to have seen one species pass Into another, 
comes oddly from those who believe that mankind 
ore all descended from Aduni. Ha^ any cue then yet 
seen the production of negroes from a white stock, 
or vtte vtrid f Moreover, ia it absolutely necessary 
to have watched every step of the progress of a 
planet, to be justified in concluding that it really 
does go round the sun } If so, astronomy is in a 
bad way. 

I do not, for a moment, presume to suggest that 
aotne one, far better acquainted than I am wilh 
astronomy and physics ; or that a master of the 
new chemistry, with its extraordinary revelations; 
or that a student of the development of human 
society, of langus^'c, and of religions, may not 
find a sufficient foundation for the doctrine of 
evolution in these several ri'^gions. On the contrary, 
I rejoice to see that scientiiic investigation, in all 
directions, is tending to the same result. And it 
may well be, that it is only my long (HX'upatiou 

I with biological matters that leads me to feel safer 
among them than anywhere else. Be that as it 
may, I take my stand on tin' fuotu of embryology 
■ad of poUeontology ; and I hold that our present 
knowledge of these facts is sufficiently thorough 
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and extensive to justify the assertion that all 
future philosophical and theological speculations 
will have to accommodate themselves to some such 
common body of established truths as the 
following : — 

1. Plants and animals have existed on our 
planet for many hundred thousand, probably 
millions, of years. During this time, their forms, 
or species, have undergone a succession of changes, 
which eventually gave rise to the species which 
constitute the present living population of the 
earth. There is no evidence, nor any reason to 
suspect, that this secular process of evolution is 
other than a part of the ordinary course of nature ; 
there is no more ground for imagining the occur- 
rence of supernatural intervention, at any moment 
in the development of species in the past, than 
there is for supposing such intervention to take 
place, at any moment in the development of an 
individual animal or plant, at the present day. 

2. At present, every individual animal or plant 
commences its existence as an organism of 
extremely simple anatomical structure; and it 
acfiuires all the complexity it ultimately possesses 
by grmlual differentiation into parts of various 
stnicturo and function. When a series of specific 
forms of the same type, extending over a long 
{)eriod of past time, is examined, the relation 
between the earlier and the later forms is analogous 
to that between earlier and later stages of indi- 
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ridual development. Therefore, it is a probable 
conclosioii that, if we could follow living beings 
back to their earlier stales, wc should find tlmm 
to present forma gimiW to thoae of the individual 
germ, or, what comes to the same thing, of those 
lowest known org&ntsms which stand upon the 
boundary- line between plants and animals. At 
present, our knowledge of t!ie ancient living world 
stops very far short of this point. 

3. It is generally agreed, and there is certainly 
no evidence to tlie contrary, that all plants ore 
devoid of consciousness; that they neither feel, 
desire, nor think. lb is conceivable that the 
evolution of tlie primonlial living sul^stance should 
have takeu place only along the plant line. In 
that case, the result might have been a wealtlk of 
vegetable life, as great, perhaps as varied, aa at 
pfvaent, though certainly widely ditTerent from the 
present flom, in the evolution of which animals 
liave played so groat a part. But the living world 
thus constituted would be simply an admirable 
piece of unconscious machinery, the working out of 
which lay potentially in its primitive composition ; 
pleasure and pain would have no place in it ; it 
would be a veritabli! Oardcn of Eden without any 
tree of the knowleiige of good and evil. The 
question of the monil govcnimutit of snch a world 
could no more be asked, than we could reasonably 
seek for a moral purpose in a kaleidt>si-opc, 

4. How far down thu scale of animal life the 
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phenomena of consciousness are manifested, it is 
impossible to say. No one doubts their presence 
in his fellow-mcn ; and, unless any strict Cartesians 
are left, no one doubts that mammals and birds are 
to be reckoned creatures that have feelings analo- 
gous to our smell, taste, sight, hearing, touch, 
pleasure, and pain. For my own part, I should 
be disposed to extend this analogical judgment a 
good deal further. On the other hand, if the 
lowest forms of plants are to be denied conscious- 
ness, I do not see on what ground it is to be 
ascribed to the lowest animals. I find it hard to 
believe that an infusory animalcule, a foraminifer, 
or a fresh -water polype is capable of feeling ; and, 
in spite of Shakspere, I have doubts about the 
great sensitiveness of the "poor beetle that we 
tread upon." The question is equally perplexing 
when we turn to the stages of development of the 
individual. Granted a fowl feels; that the chick 
just hatched feels; that the chick when it chirps 
within the e^g may possibly feel ; what is to be 
said of it on the fifth day, when the bird is there, 
but with all its tissues nascent ? Still more, on 
the first (lay, when it is nothing but a flat cellular 
disk ? I certainly cannot bring myself to believe 
that this disk fctsls. Yiit if it docs not, there must 
bo some time in the throe weeks, between the 
first ihiy and the day of hatching, when, as a con- 
coniitiint, or a conswjuonco, of the attainment by 
the brain of the chick of a certain stage of 



etinicturol evolutiou, chTiRcinusiiess uiokes !ta ap- 
pearance I have frequently expre^etl my in- 
capacity to understaml the nature of tbe relation 
lielween conscioiisiinss antl a certain auatomicul 
tissue, which is thus establtHhe<l by observation. 
But. the fact remains that, sofarasobtiervatioaand 
cxjHiriiiient go, they l-eocb us that tlie psychical 
phenomena are dependent on the physical 

In like manner, if fishes, insects, Hcorpiona, and 
such animals as the pearly nautilus, possess 
feeling, then undoubtedly consciousness waa pr^ 
vol in tbe world oa far bock as the Silurian 
epoch. But, if the earliest animals were similar 
to our rlkizopods and monatlii, there must bavo 
been some time, between the much earlier epoch 
iu which they constituted the whole auimal 
population and tbe Silurian, tn which feeling 
dawned, in consequence of the oi^ianism having 
reached the stage of evolution on which it 
depends. 

5. Conacionauess has various forms, which may 
bo manifested inde|ieiuleiitly of one another. 
Tbo feelings of light and colour, of sound, of 
touch, though so otlen a8.<ux:iated with those of 
pleasure and pain, ore, by nnture, as entirely 
i»(l«pendent of tbem as iit thinking. An animal 
devmd of the feelings <-f pleasure and of pnin, 
luiy nererthdcBs exhibit all the eSbcts of Ecnsa- 
tiun and purposive action. Therefore, it would be 
■ justifiable hypothesis that, h>ng after organic 
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evolution had attained to consciousness, pleasure 
and pain were still absent. Such a world would 
be without either happiness or misery; no act 
could be punished and none could be rewarded ; 
and it could have no moral purpose. 

6. Suppose, for argument's sake, that all 
mammals and birds are subjects of pleasure and 
pain. Then we may be certain that these forms 
of consciousness were in existence at the beginning 
of the Mesozoic epoch. From that time forth, 
pleasure has been distributed without reference to 
merit, and pain inflicted without reference to 
demerit, throughout all but a mere fraction of the 
higher animals. Moreover, the amount and the 
severity of the pain, no less than the vai'iety and 
acuteness of the pleasure, have increased with 
every advance in the scale of evolution. As 
suffering came into the world, not in consequence 
of a fall, but of a rise, in the scale of being, so 
every further rise has brought more suffering. 
As the evidence stands, it would appear that the 
sort of brain which characterises the highest 
mammals and which, so far as we know, is the 
indispensable condition of the highest sensibility, 
did not come into existence before the Tertiary 
epoch. The primordial anthropoid was probably, in 
this rosjKJct, on much the same footing as his pithe- 
coid kin. Like them he stood upon his " natural 
rights," gratified all his desires to the best of his 
Ability, and was as incapable of either right or 
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wrong doing as Uiey. It would be as abaiml as in 
their case, to regard his piea«tires, any more than 
theira, as moral r«wan]a, and his pains, any more 
than theirs, as moral punishments. 

7. From the remotest ages of whicb we have 
any cogntzivnce, death h&s been the natural and, 
apparently, the necessary concomitant of life. In 
oiir hy(M>thetieal world (•^), inhabited by nothing 
but plants, death must have veiy early resulted 
from the struggle for existence : many of the 
crowd must have jostled one anothiT out of the 
conditions on which life dependa The occurrence 
of death, as far back as we h.ive any fossil record 
of life, however, needs not to be proved by such 
ar^meuts; for, if there had been no dejtth there 
would have been no fossil remains, such as the 
great majority of those we met with. Kot only 
was there death iu the world, as far as the record 
of life takes us; but, ever since mammals and 
birds have been preyed upon by carnivorous 
animals, there has been paiufiil death. iuHictod by 
mechanisms specially adapted for intlicting it. 
L Those who are acquainted with the closonesa 
! structural relations between the human 
miaatioD and that of the mammals which 
e nearest to him, on the one hand ; and with 
~ ' tlie pala'ontjil (lyrical history of such animals as 
horses and dogs, on the other ; will not be disposed 
to qui.-stion the origin of man from forms whic^h 
itand in the samn sort of relation to I/umo 
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sapiens, as Hipparion does to Equus, I think it a 
conclusion, fully justified by analogy, that, sooner 
or later, we shall discover the remains of our less 
specialised primatic ancestors in the strata which 
have yielded the less specialised equine and 
canine quadrupeds At present, fossil remains of 
men do not take us back further than the later 
part of the Quaternary epoch ; and, as was to be 
expected, they do not differ more from existing 
men, than Quaternary horses differ from exiting 
horses. Still earlier we find traces of man, in 
implements, such as are used by the ruder savages 
at the present day. Later, the remains of the 
palaeolithic and neolithic conditions take us 
gradually from the savage state to the civilisations 
of Egypt and of Mycenae ; though the true 
chronological order of the remains actually dis- 
covered may be uncertain. 

9. Much has yet to be learned, but, at present, 
natural knowledge affords no support to the notion 
that men have fallen from a higher to a lower 
state. On the contrary, everything points to a 
slow natural evolution ; which, favoured by the 
surrounding conditions in such localities as the 
valleys of the Yang-tse-kang, the Euphrates, 
and the Nile, reached a relatively high pitch, five 
or six thousand years ago ; while, in many other 
regions, the savage condition has persisted down 
to our day. In all this vast lapse of time there 
is not a trace of the occurrence of any general 
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(lesLnictioD of the bumati race ; Dot the amalleat 
indicatioD that man has beeu treated oq a,ay 
other principles than the rest of the animal 
worli 

10. The results of the process of ©volution in 
t]ie cose of mau, awl iQ that of Iiia more neaily 
allied cou temporaries, h&ve haen cmnellously 
different. Yet it is easy to see that small primi- 
tive difi'erences of a certain order, must, in the 
long run, bring about a wide divergence of the 
hunum stock from tlie others. It is a reasonable 
Buppodtion that, in the earliest human organisms, 
on improved brain, n v(iico more capable of 
modulation and articulation, limbs which lent 
themselves b>'lter to gesture, a more perfect hand, 
capable among other thin-^ of imitating form in 
plastic or other material, were combined with 
the curiosity, the mimetio temleucy, the strong 
fiunily affection of the next lower group ; and 
that they were accomi>anied by eAcejitionaJ length 
of life and a pnnlonged minority. The last two 
peculiarities are obvioualycalculated to strengthen 
thfl family orgnaiftation, and to give great w«ighl 
to its educative influoncf^s. The potentiality of 
language, as the vocal symbol of thought, lay in 
the faculty of motliilntttig and urticuUting tha 
voice. The pfjleotialily of writing, as the visual 
symbol of thought, lay in thu lutml that could 
draw ; and in the mimetic t«nd<.'nq-, which, ns we 
know, woM gratified by drawing, as tor back as the 
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days of Quateniaiy manu With speech as the 
record, in tradition, of the experience of more 
than one generation ; with writing as the record 
of that of any number of generations; the 
experience of the race, tested and corrected 
generation after generation, coald be stored up 
and made the starting point for fresh progressw 
Having these perfectly natural factors of the 
evolutionary process in man before us, it seems 
unnecessary to go further a-field in search of 
others. 

11. That the doctrine of evolution implies a 
former state of innocence of mankind is quite 
true ; but, as I have remarked, it is the innocence 
of the ape and of the tiger, whose acts, however 
ihoy may run counter to the principles of 
morality, it would be absurd to blame. The lust 
of the one and the ferocity of the other are as 
much provided for in their organisation, are as 
(!lciar evidences of design, as any other features 
thai can bo named. 

( )bsi!rvati()n and experiment upon the pheno- 
mena of H<)(*i('ty soon taught men that, in order to 
()l)tain the advantages of social existence, certain 
niirs must bo obsiTvod. Morality commenced 
with R«HMt»iy. S(K*i(»ty is possible only upon the 
condition that the UKnulH'rs of it shall surrender 
moro or Ions of thoir iiulivitlual freedom of action. 
In prinntivo sooioties, iiulividiinl seliishncss is a 
centrifugal force of s\ieh intensity that it is 
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eoDStaotly bnoging the social organisation to the 
ver^ of destniction. Hence the prominence of 
tho positive rules of obedience to the elders ; of 
standing by tho family or the tribe in &U emci^en- 
cie«; of fulfilling the religious rites, non-observ- 
ance of which is conceived to damage it with the 
Bupematural powers, belief in whose existence i» 
one of the earliest prclncts of human thought; 
had of the negative rules, which restrain each 
from medilliug with the life or property of 
another. 

12. Ilie highest conceivable form of human 
society is that tii which the desire to do what is 
beet for the whole, dominates and limits the 
action of every member of that sociuty. The 
more complex the social organisation the graater 
the number of acts irom which each man must 
abstain, if he desires to do that whicii is best for 
all Thna the progreBsive evolution of society 
means increasing restriction of individual freedom 
in certain directions. 

With the advance of civilisation, and the 
growth of cities and of nations by the coolesctrnce 
of famihes ami of tribes, the rules which con> 
stitute the common fonndation of morality and of 
law became moru numvruus and complicated, and 
(he temptations to break or evade many uf Ihem 
BtroDgcr. lu the ubsMtnco of a clear apprchoiH 
■ioD of the natural sanctions of these rules, a 
■upematural sanction was aasuniod ; and imogina- 
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tion supplied the motives which reason was 
supposed to be incompetent to furnish* Religion, 
at first independent of morality, gradually took 
morality under its protection ; and the super- 
naturalists have ever since tried to persuade 
mankind that the existence of ethics is bound up 
with that of supematuralism. 

I am not of that opinion, But, whether it is 
correct or otherwise, it is very clear to me that, 
as Beelzebub is not to be cast out by the aid of 
Beelzebub, so morality is not to be established 
by immorality. It is, we are told, the special 
peculiarity of the devil that he was a liar from 
the beginning. If we set out in life with pre- 
tending to know that which we do not know; with 
professing to accept for proof evidence which we 
are well aware is inadequate ; with wilfully 
shutting our eyes and our ears to facts which 
militate against this or that comfortable hypo- 
thesis ; we are assuredly doing our best to deserve 
the same character. 

I have not the presumption to imagine that, in 
Bpito of all my cflbrts, errors may not have crept 
into those propositions. But I am tolerably 
confident that time will prove them to be 
substantially correct. And if they are so, ] 
confess I ilo not see how any extant supernatural- 
istic system can also claim exactness. That they 
are irreconcilable with the biblical cosmogony, 
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anUiropology, and theodicy is obvioua; but they 
are no lesa inconsistent with the (tentiinciitiil 
Deism of the " Vicairo Savoyard" and his 
numerous modcnj progeny. It is as imjx>asihlp, 
to jny mind, to supjjose that the evulutionniy 
process was set going with full foreltnowlodge of 
the result and yet with what we should under- 

ind by a purely benevolent intention, iis it la 
3 that the iutcntion was purely malevo- 
And the jirevak'nce of durdi^tic thi>orie3 
the earliest time-s to the present day — 
irbether in the shape of the doctrine of tite 
inlicreutly evil nature of mutter; of an Ahrimnn ; 
of a hard and tn-uel Demiurge ; of a dlabolicnt 
"prince of this world," show how widely this 
diffinilty has been felt. 

Many seem ta think that, when it is ttdinittcd 
that the ancient liti^traturc, contjiined in our 
Btblea, has no more claim to infallibility than any 
othvr ancient literature ; when it is {iroved that 
tba Israelites and their Christian smxessors 
aocftpted a great many supernatural istic theories 
and legends which have no better foundation than 
tho»e of heat hen Lim, nothing remains to l>e dom- but 
to tiirow the Bible aside ns su much waste pappr. 

I have always opposed this opinion It. nppi-uni 
to me that if there is anybody more objectionable 
than the orthodox Bibliolater it is the heterodox 
Pliiliittin^, who can discover in a literature which, 
in some respects, lias nu superior, nothing hul 
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a subject for scoffing and an occasion for the 
display of his conceited ignorance of the debt he 
owes to former generations. 

Twenty-two years ago I pleaded for the use of 
the Bible as an instrument of popular education, 
and I venture to repeat what I then said : 

"Consider the great historical fact that, for 

three centuries, this book has been woven into 

the life of all that is best and noblest in English 

history ; that it has become the national Epic of 

Britain and is as familiar to gentle and simple, 

from John o' Groat's House to Land's End, as 

Dante and Tasso once were to the Italians; that 

it is written in the noblest and purest English 

and abounds in exquisite beauties of mere literary 

form ; and, finally, that it forbids the veriest hind, 

who never left his village, to be ignorant of the 

existence of other countries and other civilisations 

and of a great past, stretching back to the 

furthest limits of the oldest nations in the world. 

By the study of what other book coidd children 

bo so much humanised and made to feel that each 

fi;;ure in that vjist historical procession fills, like 

1.]u>iiiHolvos,but a momentary space in the interval 

between the Eternities ; and cams the blessings or 

Uie curses of all time, according to its effort to do 

^ood .'ukI hate evil, even as they also are earning 

their payment for their work ? " ^ 

> ••Tho Sr]u)ol IWnlK: What they Can do und what thcj 
May do," 1870. CrU\quw and ^dUrwMt, p. 51. 
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At the same time, I laid stress upon the neces- 
sity of placing such instniclinn in lay hands ; in 
the hope and belief, that it would thus gradually 
occomniodate itself to the coming changes of 
opinion ; that the theology and the legend would 
drop more and more out of sight, while the peren- 
nially interesting historical, literary, and ethical 
contents would come more and more into view. 

I may add yet another claim of the Bible to the 
respect and the attention of a democratic aga 
T1iri>ughout the liiatory of the western world, the 
Scriptures, Jewish and Christian, have been the 
great instigators of revolt against the worst forms 
of clerical and [wlilicid despotism. The Bible has 
been the Magna Cbarta of the poor and of the 
oppressed ; down to modem times, no State baa 
had a constitution in which the interests of the 
people are so largely taken into account, in which 
the duties, so much more than the privileges, of 
rulers are insisteil upon, as that drawn op for 
Israel in Deuteronomy and in Leviticus; nowhere 
is the fundamentjd truth that the welfare of the 
State, in the long run. depends on the uprightness 
of the citizen so strongly laid down. A.<isuredly, 
the Bible talks no tra.sh al)out the rights of man ; 
bat it insists on the eijaality of duties, on the 
liberty to bring about that righteousness which it 
•onicwhnt difFcrent from "truggbng for "rights"; 
on tba fraternity of taking thought for one's 
neighbour u for one's self. 
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So far as such equality, liberty, and fraternity 
are included under the democratic principles 
which assume the same names, the Bible is the 
most democratic book in the world. As such it 
began, through the heretical sects, to undermine 
the clerico-political despotism of the middle ages, 
almost as soon as it was formed, in the eleventh 
century; Pope and King had as much as they 
could do to put down the Albigenses and the 
Waldcnses in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies ; the Lollards and the Hussites gave them 
still more trouble in the fourteenth and fifteenth ; 
from the sixteenth century onward, the Protestant 
sects have favoured political freedom in proportion 
to the degree in which they have refused to 
acknowledge any ultimate authority save that of 
the Bible. 

But the enormous influence which has thus 
been exerted by the Jewish and Christian Scrip- 
tures has had no necessary connection with 
cosmogonies, dcmonoloiries, and miraculous inter- 
foronces. Their strength lies in their appeals, not 
to tlu> reason, but to the ethical sense. I do not 
say that even the highest biblical ideal is exclusive 
of others or necnls no supplement. But I do 
bi»lieve that the human race is not yet, possibly 
may never be, in a position to dispense with it. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND PSEUDO-SCIENTIFIC 

REALISM 

[1887] 

Next to undue precipitation in anticipating the 
results of pending investigations, the intellectual 
sin which is commonest and most hurtfiil to those 
who devote themselves to the increase of know- 
ledge is the omission to profit by the experience 
of their predecessors recorded in the history of 
science and philosophy. It is true that, at the 
present day, there is more excuse than at any 
former time for such neglect. No small labour is 
needed to raise one's self to the level of the acqui- 
sitions already made ; and able men, who have 
achieved thus much, know that, if they devote 
themselves body and soul to the increase of their 
store, and avoid looking back, with as much care 
as if the injunction laid on Lot and his family 
were binding upon them, such devotion is sure to 
be richly repaid by the joys of the discoverer and 
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fche solace of fame, if not by rewards of a less 
elevated character. 

So, following the advice of Francis Bacon, we 
refuse inter mortuos qucererc vivum ; we leave the 
past to bury its dead, and ignore our intellectual 
ancestry. Nor are we content with that. We 
follow the evil example set us, not only by Bacon 
but by almost all the men of the Renaissance, in 
pouring scorn upon the work of our immediate 
spiritual forefathers, the schoolmen of the Middle 
Ages. It is accepted as a truth which is indisput- 
able, that, for seven or eight centuries, a long 
succession of able men — some of them of trans- 
cendent acutencss and encyclopaedic knowledge — 
devoted laborious lives to the grave discussion 
of mere frivolities and the arduous pursuit of 
intellectual will-o'-the-wisps. To say nothing of 
a little modesty, a little impartial pondering over 
personal experience might suggest a doubt as to 
the adequacy of this short and easy method of 
dealing with a large chapter of the history of 
the human mind. Even an acquaintance with 
I)opular literature which had extended so far as 
to include that part of the contributions of Sam 
Slick which contains his weighty aphorism that 
"there is a groat deal of human nature in all 
mankind," might raise a doubt whether, after all, 
the men of that epoch, who, take them all round, 
were endowed with wisdom and folly in much 
the same proportion as ourselves, were likely to 
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display nothing better than the ([ualitios of 
eoergdUc idiots, when they devoted their fWullioa 
to the elucndation of problems which were to 
tliem, and tnileed are to us, tho most sftrinua 
which life has to offer. Speaking for rnja-lf, 
th« longer I live Uie more 1 am disposed to 
tbink that there is much less either of pure 
', or of pure wicktKlness, in the world tlian is 
tonly supposixl. It may be douhU'd if any 
1 ever said to himself, " Evil, bo thou my 
" and I have never yet had the jjrtod fortune 
to meet with a perfect fooL When I have brought 
to the imjuiry the patience and loiig-sulfering 
which become a scientitic investigator, the roost 
promidog specimens have turned out to have a 
good dfiil to aay for themselves from their own 
point of view. And, sometimes, calm reflection 
has taught the humiliating leason, that their 
point of view was not so differeot from my own 
as I had fondly ira.tginr-d. Comprehension is 
more than half-way to sympathy, here as else- 
whero. 

If we turn oar attention to scholastic philosophy 
in the fromi! of mini] suggested by thesi; prefatory 
remarks, it anumes a very dilTerent character from 
that which it bears Ja general estimation. No 
doubt it is surr<iundi«l by a dense thicket of 
thorny Ii^omachies and obscured by the dust- 
clouds of a barbarous and perplexing Ivrminology. 
Bat suppose that, undvtvrrud hy much grime and 
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by many scratches, the explorer has to3ed through 
this jungle, he comes to an open country which is 
amazingly like his dear native land. The hilla 
which he has to climb, the ravines he has to 
avoid, look very much the same; there is the 
mmio infinite space above, and the same abj-ss of 
the unknown below ; the means of travelling are 
tint same, and the goal is the sama 

That goal for the schoolmen, as for ns, is the 
Hotilomcnt of the question how far the universe is 
t)i() inanifcfltation of a rational order; in other 
wohIh, how for logical deduction from indisput- 
able) promiHHCfS will account for that which has 
lia|i])nrici(l and doos hapi>cn. That was the object 
of Hrli<)liu4ti<!iMin, and. ho for as I am aware, the 
objrrti of niodiTti Hrionco may be expressed in 
tint Mivtiiii LnriiiH. In pursuit of this end, modem 
MriiMK^o Uxkom into account all the phenomena of 
tliit utiivnrMo which iiro brought to our knowledge 
liy olmpi'vat ion or by pxix^riniput. It admits that 
limn* nrn twti woiliU to Ih) ccmsidored, the one 
plivninil nitd tlu» ol.ht»r psvchiral; and that though 
ihiM'o in a uwml iutininto relation and interconnec- 
tion bniwoou tho (.\v<^ tho bridge from one to the 
olhoi hi)*< vp|. to ho toiiiul ; that thoir phenomena 
inn. not in ono Horit^.s. but along two parallel lines. 

Ti* tho pirhoi>lnn«u tin* duality of tho universe 
apptwood intilor a ditVoront asjnvt. How this 
nono nlmnt will not bo intolligiblo unless we 
i^h^tih ii|)|iiohonil (ho laot that thoy did really 
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believe in dogmatic Christiaaity ft-i it was fannu- 
lated by the Komaa Church. They Hi<l nut giie 
a mere dull assent to anytbiog the Church toM 
llictn on Sundays, and ignore her Leai;h!ngs fwr 
the rest of the week ; bub tliey lived and moved 
and hod their being in that superseutiible tboo- 
logical world wliich was createtl, or ratbcr grew 
np, during the first four centuries of our reckoning, 
and which occupied their thoughts for more than 
the Betisible world in which their earthly lot was 
cast. 

For the most part, we learn history from the 
colourless compendiums or partisan briefs of mere 
scholars, who have too little acquaiutance with 
practical life, and too little insight into specula- 
tive problems, to understand that about which 
they write. In bistoricid science, as in all 
scieocefl which have to do with concrete pheno- 
mena, laboratory practi(.-e is indispensable ; and 
ihe laboratory practice of historii'iil science ia 
afforded, on the one hand, by active social and 
political life, and, on the other, by the study of 
those tendencies and operations of the mind which 
embody themselves iu pbilnsophical nod tlieologi- 
cal systems. Thacyilid'^3 and Tacitus, and, to coma 
Dearer our own time, Hume and Qrote, were meu 
of affairs, and had acquired, by direct contact with 
•ocial and political history in Iho making, ibe 
seciet of understanding how such history is made. 
Oor DOtions of the iotelluctual bisUtry of the 
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middle ages are, unfortunateh^ too often derived 
from writers who have never seriously grappled 
with philosophical and theological problems : and 
hence that strange myth of a millennium of moon- 
shine to which I have adverted. 

However, no very profound study of the works 
of contemporary writers who, without devoting 
themselves specially to theology or philosophy, 
were learned and enlightened — such men, for 
example, as Eginhard or Dante — is necessary to 
convince one's self, that, for them, the world of the 
theologian was an ever-present and awful reality. 
From the centre of that world, the Divine Trinity, 
surrounded by a hierarchy of angels and saints, 
contemplated and governed the insignificant sen- 
sible world in which the inferior spirits of men, 
burdened with the debasement of their material 
embodiment and continually solicited to their 
perdition by a no less numerous and almost as 
powerful hierarchy of devils, were constantly 
struggling on the edge of the pit of everlasting 
damnation.^ 

* Tliero is no exaggemtion in this brief and summary view of 
the Catholic cosmos. But it wouhl be unfair to leave it to be 
supposed that the Rofonnation made any essential alteration, 
except ])erha|)S for the worse, in that co&mology which called 
itself *• Christian." The ]irotagoniht of the Reformation, from 
whom the whole of the Evangelical sects are lineally descended, 
states the case with that plainness of speech, not to say bru- 
tality, which characterised him. Luther says that man is a 
beast of burden who only moves as his rider orders ; sometimes 
God rides him, and sometimes Satan. ** Sic voluntas humana 
in medio posita est^ ceu jnmentom ; ri insedeiit Dens, mlt tt 
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The men of the muidle ages belioveil that 
throngh the Scriptures, iho traditians of the 
Ftttliers. and the uuthority of tlie Church, they 
were id possession of far more, and more trust- 
worthy, information with respect to the nature 
and order of things in the theological world than 
they had in regard to the nature and order of 
thingB iu the sensible world. And, if the two 
eofirces of information came into conflict, so much 
tho worse for the sensible world, which, aAer all. 
was more or less under (he dominion of Satao. 
Let ua suppose that a teleseopo powerful enough 
to show us what is going on in the nebula of the 
sword of Orion, should reveal a world in which 
■tones fell upward!!, parallel lines met, and tho 
fourth dimension of space was quite obvious. Men 
of science would have only two alternatives before 
them. Kither the terrestrial and the nobuliur facts 
must be brought into harmony by such feata of 
BubUe sophistry as the human mind is always 

Vidh, qno TuK D*qb 
qno Tojt S*tiLii : IMC 



'''''). Ono ma; hnr BuUtantimll; tlii 
:h<< larki knil ■! (tr«t-canin« l» 
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capable of performing when driven into a comer ; 
or science must throw down its arms in despair, 
and commit suicide, either by the admission that 
the universe is, after all, irrational, inasmuch aa 
that which is truth in one comer of it is absurdity 
in another, or by a declaration of incompetency. 

In the middle ages, the labours of those great 
men who endeavoured to reconcile the system of 
thought which started from the data of pure 
reason, with that which started from the data of 
Roman theology, produced the system of thought 
which is known as scholastic philosophy ; the 
alternative of surrender and suicide is exemplified 
by Avicenna and his followers when they declared 
that that which is true in tlieology may be false 
in philosophy, and vice vcrsd; and by Sanchez 
in his famous defence of the thesis *' Quod nil 
8citur" 

To those who deny the validity of one of the 
primary assumptions of the disputants — who 
decline, on the ground of the utter insufficiency of 
the evidence, to put faith in the reality of that 
other world, the geography and the inhabitants of 
which are so confidently described in the so-called * 
Christianity of Catholicism — the long and bitter 
contest, which engaged the best intellects for so 

* I say •* so-called " not by way of offence, but as a protest 
Against the monHtrons a8sum|ttioii that Catholic Christianity is 
explicitly or implicitly contained in any trustworthy i«cor«l of 
the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth. 
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many centariea, may eocm a terrible illustration 
of ihft Wttateful way in wliicli llie struggle for ei- 
istcQoo is carried on in the world of tbougbt, no 
\esa than in that of niattor. But there \s a more 
cheerful mode of looking at the history of sehoLis- 
tidsm. It ground and sharpened the dialectic 
implements uf our race as perhaps nothing but 
diiicus»ious, in the result of which men thought 
their eternal, no less than their temporal, interests 
were at stake, could have done. When a logical 
blunder may ensure combustion, not only in the 
next world but in this, the construction of syllo- 
giams ttcnuires a peculiar interest. Mureover, the 
Bcboola kept the thinking faculty alive and active, 
wbvn ihe disturbed state of civil life, the mephitic 
atmosphere cngemlered by the dominant ecclesi- 
a«ticiam, and the almost total neglect of natural 
knowledge, might well have sti&cd it. And, 
finally, it should be remembered that bcholasticism 
really did ihn-sh imt pretty effectually certain 
[iroblems which have presented themselves to 
mankind ever since tliey began to think, and 
which. I suppose, will present themseWea so long 
M tbey continue to think. Consider, for example, 
the coDlrovc-rey of the Realists and the Nominal- 
isls, which was carried on with varying fortunes. 
And nnder various names, from the time of Scotus 
Erigena to the end of the s>chola«lic periotl. Haa 
it now a merely antiquarian interest I Haa 
Komiaalisro, in any of ita modiJ!cation.<i, so oom- 
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pletely won the day that Realism may be regarded 
as dead and buried without hope of resurrection ? 
Many people seem to think so, but it appears to 
me that, without taking Catholic philosophy into 
consideration, one has not to look about far to 
find evidence that Realism is still to the fore, and 
indeed extremely lively.^ 

The other day I happened to meet with a 
report of a sermon recently preached in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. From internal evidence I am inclined 
to think that the report is substantially correct. 
But as I have not the slightest intention of finding 
fault with the eminent theologian and eloquent 
preacher to whom the discourse is attributed, for 
employment of scientific language in a manner for 
which he could find only too many scientific pre- 
cedents, the accuracy of the report in dct^ is 
not to the purpose. I may safely take it as the 
embodiment of views which are thought to be 



^ 1 1 may be desirable to obderre that, in modern times, the 
term ** Realism" haa acquired a signification wholly different 
from that which attached to it in the middle ages. We com- 
monly use it as the contrary of Idealism. The Idealist holds 
that the iihenomenal world nas only a subjective existence, the 
Kealist that it has an objective existence. I am not aware that 
any medieval ].hiloso])her was an Idealist iu the sense in which 
we apply the term to Berkeley. In fact, the canlinal defeat 
of thi ir fi])cculatioD8 lies in tueir oversiglit of the considera- 
tions which lead to Idealism. If many of them regarde<i the 
II aterial world as a negation, it was an active negation ; not 
tero, bat a minus quantity. 
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quite in accordance with science by many exccl- 
tent, instructed, and tatelligent people. 

The p»»eh«r fnrther contflnd<>d Ihit it m* jrt mors difficult 
to rKliw that out Mrthl; bome wouIJ b«coiQs Ilic kmvo a( • 
vMt pliyMuJ ututmpba. IniftatnatioD racnila (tnm th> idra 
thkl til* eoum of nature — the jihrvsiielp* to itisguiw thulnith 
— so nnmrying tai ngnlur, the ordned soquMics of moTrmc^nt 
•ad lifeiihonli] »iidd«iil;c«aac, InmeinntioD louktmors muou. 
■Mo Khun it aMuoMi tha kit af ■cJcntiSc rcuan. Phjiica] law, 
tt ■■;«, will pravrot thf occarrenoe of utastrupIiDs onl; uitici- 
palBl li]r an apiMtlc in an im-ci'Kiiiflc ags. Miphl not Ihere, 
howeter, b» a sujijitnsion of a lower 1«» hy the intcrvpTition of 
■ hEfthart Thus eveiy tine vo lift«l oat arms vs d«fied ths 
Imts of (crsritation, and in niUnya and itrnmboati juwurful 
lam wpre bold in phnck by othora. Th" lluud and thn deslruR- 
tim of Sodom and Gomornib were brought about by the 0|>cnt- 
liotu of RxJiCtDg luwH. and may it cot be that in His Itliniitnbla 
SQlvanB tbire ara nuin imtHirtant laws tban thaw which aar< 
imnd miT puny lir»— CDonl and not nmmly pbyidnd rQn:ciT 
la it inmnclTabln that tbe ilny will coins whim Ihrsa royaJ and 
ultimata lawi iball wreok ths nntnral ord«r of thint;;ii which 
w«nu as lUbls mid -m falrt Rirtbiioakra went Dot thing* of 
ramols antiquity, aaan lalandolT Italy, tha F-ulirn Archipsiigo, 
Onac*. Bttd Chicago bont witDeO. ... In prrirriea of a gTMt 
•uUiquaIca mm fwl buw powtrlras tbfy atn, and Uicir twj 
knowlsd^ addi to tlisii wniki>''Mi. Tha nml ut hummn [>roba- 
tbn, ths Anal disolnlion of ar)^l»d aociety. and lb« dntnic- 
tioa of man'a boms on thn aurCaM) of tb« giolia. watt ncint of 
thi!ta violently conlrary to <»ir girrwnt txfwrii'nn!, bnt niily Iha 
>it*ti«lnn of [iiTKcnt facia, Tba prcMnllmaitt of 'Icsth via ran* 
noD : tliLii! wrre fult to be many Ihtngi vhtdi thnwirnnl tha 
auteniw of Kxifty ; and as nur )(lob« waa a ball at An, at any 
nosiont lb* p'ni'ii[> forcaa whipJn nirg* and boil bcncalb au 
tm might ba [XHUvl oat (" P*U H*^ Qantl*," Dwunbet S, 
18H>. 

The praacber appears to eaterUin the notion 
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that the occurrence of a " catastrophe " ^ involves 
a breach of the present order of nature — ^that it is 
an event incompatible with the physical laws 
which at present obtain. He seems to be of 
opinion that " scientific reason " lends its authority 
to the imaginative supposition that physical law 
will prevent the occurrence of the " catastrophes " 
anticipated by an unscientific apostle. 

Scientific reason, like Homer, sometimes nods ; 
but I am not aware that it has ever dreamed 
dreams of this sort. The fundamental axiom of 
scientific thought is that there is not, never has 
been, and never will be, any disorder in nature. 
The admission of the occurrence of any event 
which was not the logical consequence of the 
immediately antecedent events, according to these 
definite, ascertained, or unascertained rules which 
we call the " laws of nature," would be an act of 
self-destruction on the part of science. 

"Catastrophe" is a relative conception. For 
ourselves it means an event which brings about 
very terrible consequences to man, or impresses 
his mind by its magnitude relatively to him. But 
events which are quite in the natural order of 
things to us, may be frightful catastrophes to other 
Bentient beings. Surely no interruption of the 

* At any rate a cataatrophe greater than the flood, wliich, aa 
I abseive with inten'st, is as calnilv assumed by the praichor to 
be an historical event aa if science had never had a word to say 
on that subject 1 
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order of oature is iovolved if, in the course of 
deocendiug through an dlpioe piDo-wood, I jump 
upon an uDthill uiiil in u moment wreck a wliole 
city and doatroy a hundred thousand of its inhabi- 
Unta. To tlie ants the catastrophe is worse than 
the earthquake of Lisbon. To mo it is the uatund 
and necessary consequence of the laws of matter 
in motion. A reiliatribution of euergy has tJiken 
place, which ia perfectly in accordance with 
nHhiral order, however unpleasant its eGTects may 
be to the ants. 

linuginut.ion, inapired by scientifio reason, 
and not merely assuming the airs thereof, as it 
unfortunately too often does in the pulpit, so far 
from having any right to repudiate catiistrophea 
and deny the possibility of the cessation of motion 
uid life, easily finds justification for the exactly 
contrary courae. Kant in his fum^us " Tlieory of tho 
Heavens " declares the end of the world and jta 
reductiuu to a formless condition to be a necessary 
consequence of the causes to which it uwe^ ila 
origin and continuance. And, as to catastro- 
pbes of prodigious magnitude and frequent occur- 
rence, they were the favourite asytwm ifptorantun 
of geologists, not a quarter of a century ago. If 
modem geology la becoming more and more 
disindiuwl to cull in catastrophes to its aid, it is 
tiot because of any a priori difficulty in reconcilini; 
tbo occiiTTence of such events with the universality 
of order, but because the a foaUrion evidence of 



^^tb 
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the occurrence of events of this character in past 
times has more or less completely broken down. 

It is, to say the least, highly probable that this 
earth is a mass of extremely hot matter, invested 
by a cooled crust, through which the hot interior 
still continues to cool, though with extreme slow- 
ness. It is no less probable that the faults and 
dislocations, the foldings and fractures, everywhere 
visible in the stratified crust, its large and slow 
movements through miles of elevation and depres- 
sion, and its small and rapid movements which 
give rise to the innumerable perceived and 
unperceived earthquakes which are constantly 
occurring, are due to the shrinkage of the crust 
on its cooling and contracting nucleus. 

Without going beyond the range of fair scienti- 
fic analogy, conditions are easily conceivable which 
should render the loss of heat far more rapid than 
it is at present ; and such an occurrence would be 
just as much in accordance with ascertained laws 
of nature, as the more rapid cooling of a red-hot 
bar, when it is thrust into cold water, than when 
it remains in the air. But much more rapid 
cooling might entail a shifting and re-arrangement 
of the parts of the crust of tlie earth on a scale of 
unprecedented magnitude, and bring about " catas- 
trophes" to which the earthquake of Lisbon is 
but a trifle. It is conceivable that man and his 
works and all the higher forms of animal life 
should be utterly destroyed; that mountain 
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regions sLouId be converted into oceaa depths 
Mtil the tloor of oceans raised into mouotains; 
koi] ttie cartli become a scene of horror which 
evrjn tlie lurid fancy of the writer of the 
Apocalypse would fail to portray. And yet, to 
the eye of ecience, there would be no more disorder 
here tliEm in the sabbatical pence of a summer 
Not a link iu the chain of natural causes and 
effects wouU be broken, nowhere wouM there be 
the slightest indication of the " suspension of a 
Iow«r hiw by a higher." If a sober sciimti^c 
thinker ia inclmcd to put little faith in the wild 
vuticitirttioas of universal ruin which, in a less 
jntly person than the seer of Patmos, might seem 
t dictated by the fury of a revengeful ftuialic, 
r than by the spirit of the teacher who bid 

► love their enemiea, it is not on the ^ound 

' ttat they contradict ecientitic principles; but 
because the evidence of their scientific value does 
BOt fulfil the conditions on which weight is at- 
tached to evidence. The imagination wbich 
supposes that it does, simply does not " aasame 
the air of scientific reason." 

I repeat that, if imagination is used within tb« 
limits laiil down by science, disonier is unimagin- 
sble. If a btting endowed with perfect iotelluctaal 
uid (esthetic faculties, hut devoid of the ca|Hicily 
for suffering pain, cither physical or moral, were 
10 devote bis utmost powers to the investi^tion 
»f nature:, the anircrte would scom lo bim to b« a 
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sort of kaleidoscope, in which, at every successive 
moment of time, a new arrangement of parts of 
exquisite beauty and symmetry would present 
itself; and each of them would show itself to be 
the logical consequence of the preceding arran<re- 
ment, under the conditions which we call the laws 
of nature. Such a six?ctator might well be filled 
with that Amor intellect ualis Dei, the beatific 
vision of the vita contemplativa, which some of the 
greatest thinkers of all ages, Aristi^tle, Aquinas, 
Spinoza, have regarded as the only conceivable 
etornal felicity; and the vision of illimitable 
suffering, as if sensitive beings were unregarded 
animalcules which had got between the bits of 
glass of the kaleidoscope, which mars the prospect 
to us jvor mortals, in no wise alters the" fact that 
order is lord of all, and disorder only a name for 
that jKart of the order which gives us pain. 

The other fallacious employment of the names 
of scientific conceptions which pervades the preach- 
er s uttenince, brings me back to the proper topic 
of the preseut essay. It is the use of the word 
"law" as if it denoted a thing — as if a "law of 
naTun\" as science understamls it, were a being 
endowed with certain ]H>wers, in virtue of which 
the phenomena expressed by that law are brought 
aUnit. The preacher asks, " Alight not there be 
n susivnsiou of a lower law by the intervention of 
a hi^Wier ? " He tells us that every time we lift 
our arms wc defy the law of gravitation. He asks 
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whether aooie day certain " royal and ultimate 
laws" may not come and "wreck" those laws 
which are at present, it would appear, acting as 
nature's police. It is evident, from these erprcs- 
sioog, that " laws," in the mind of the preacher, 
are entities having an ohjective existence in a 
graduated hierarchy. And it woukl appear that 
tbe " royal laws " are by do means to be reganled 
as constitutional royalties : at any moment, they 
may, like Eastern despots, descend in wrath 
unoDg the middle-class and pifbi-inn laws, which 
have hitherto done the dmdgery of the world's 
work, and, tii use phraseology not unknown in our 
Beata of teamiog — " make Imy '' of their belong- 
ings. Or perhaps a still more familiar analogy 
i suggested this Gingular theory; and it is 
igbt that high laws may " suspend " low laws, 
ialiop may suspend a curate, 
r be it from me to controvert theae views, if 
ine likes to hold them. All I wish to remark 
'Ik that such a conception of the nature of " laws " 
hu nothing to do with modern science. It is 
schulastic realism — realism as intense and unmiti- 
gated as that of Scotua Erigena a thousand year* 
•go. The essence of such n;alism is that it 
maintains the objective existence of universals, 
or, as we call them nowadays, general propositions. 
It oBinn^ for example, that "tnan" is a ruil 
thing, apart from individual men, baring its exist- 
esnt. not io the wnsible, biit in the intelligible 
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world, Mid clothing itself with the accidents of 
s^'v.s^'' to iii:\ke the Jack and Tom and Harry 
« horn wo kuow. Strange as such a notion may 
SI WAT to modem scientific thought, it really 
ivr^:iuu-s oniiiiarr lancua^. There are few 
iyvrr.e who would, at once, hesitate to admit that 
o.^ur. :Vt e^asipio, exists apart firom the mind 
m>.;jr. vvr.Kv:vc^ :he ivie:* of colour. Thev hold it 

m 

ts' be scr.:t:h:r.;: which resides in the coloured 
sV ,•:: . Ar..: sc far thov are as much Realists as if 
:..^^ hjki 5US «: rii«io*s feet. Befiection on the 
r.w:s .c :>.,: x'.«^* r.:"<:, I imagine, convince every 
.csT ::a: vv'.;ur " is — no: a mere name, which 
-«• us :>i i\:ri:v.; N . r,.:: .\M<: tx^iiion — but aname 
* c : s^: ir.* v ,:' st.vtvS o! tVxIiCi: which we cal^ 
, ,- r.xL ^....'* A".A 50 .-::. .ah.: which we beiieve 
.. ,v .:.■- -Sv'.i >v ■.::v.v.::Vr:-.:$ vibrjiions which 
:i ; ". , : :j : > ^" :i>: riScr-ibhuioe to colour; 
^ , : • .:54.' ,i^-t.v. iTi- St: a:">.v: ry states of the 
v^ .' >• ,; •*, isv.r,:< vvl:uT, but whxch are 

■, >.»^ .■ >•■• * •;* ,:' "-Atur^. in the scienti- 
*v >;. >^ * -■i vrw. -,: ,c jk r:^r:tAi oienition 
^ ■ ' . iv. > .K *..i ..r^: wixh cocie unoer our 
v.-. , -^v ^^- .\j^ ..; :v..;rv ev.stcz.v v>u:side 

^ * ^ '.•:■. ■;•.■? .V -kl'.i.jh cxr^rlence 

m 

^ '^ ' >v .-N > • . • i.--; -,^- :c r-::vtp. do, in 
••*< ^ . » X- N ,; , ri. ■.*,? ?^: ^h^ othei 

*^'*'!^ -** .0^0*^ xij, \fc: 'xv ^."^ Are soc alwavs 
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moviBg ID this fashion, and sometimes move in a 
contruy direction, are implied in the words " free 
to move." If it is a law of nature tliat hodiea 
tend to move towards one another in a certain 
way ; it is another and no less true hiw of nature 
that, if bodies are not free to move as tliey tend 
to do, either in consequence of an obstacle, or of 
a contrary impulse from some other source of 
energy than that to which we give the name of 
gravitation, they eilliur stop still, or go another 
way. 

Scientifically speaking, it is the acme of absurd- 
ity to talk of a mnn defying thelawof griivit«tion 
when he lifts his arm. The general store of 
energy in the universe working through terrestrial 
matter is doubtless tendiog to bring the man's 
arm down; hut the iiarticiilar fraction of that 
energy which is working through certain of his 
nervous and muscular org.ans is tending to drive 
it op, and more energy being expended on the 
aim in the upward than in the downward direc- 
tion, the arm goes up nccordiiigiy. But the law 
of gravitation is no more defiei), in this ca:«e, than 
when a grocer throws so much sugar into the 
tmpty pan of his scales that the one which 
contains the weight kicks the beam. 

The tenacity of tbu wonderful fallacy that tbit 
laws of nature are agents, instead of being, as they 
really arc, a mere rvcord of expitricnce, upon 
wbicb wc base oar interpretations of that which 
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docs happen, and our anticipation of that which 
will happen, is an interesting psychological fact ; 
and would be unintelligible if the tendency of 
the human mind towards realism were less strong. 
Even at the present day, and in the writings of 
men who would at once repudiate scholastic realism 
in any form, " law " is often inadvertently em- 
ployed in the sense of cause, just as, in common 
life, a man will say that he is compelled by the 
law to do so and so, when, in point of fact, all he 
means is that the law orders him to do it, and 
tells him what will happen if he does not do it. 
We commonly hear of bodies falling to the ground 
by reason of the law of gravitation, whereas that law 
is simply the record of the fact that, according to 
all experience, they have so fallen (when free to 
move), and of the grounds of a reasonable expec- 
tation that they will so fall. If it should be worth 
anybody's while to seek for examples of such 
misuse of language on my own part, I am not at 
all sure he might not succeed, though I have 
usually been on my guard against such looseness 
of expression. If I am guilty, I do penance before- 
hand, and only hope that I may thereby deter 
others from committing the like fault. And I 
venture on this personal observation by way of 
showing that I have no wish to bear hardly 
on the preacher for falling into an error for which 
he might find good precedents. But it is one of 
those errors which, in the case of a person engaged 
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iu Bcienlific pursuits, do little liurm, because it ia 
corrected as soon as its consequences become 
obvious; while tlioae wlio know physical science 
only by name ore. as lias bcon seen, easily leJ to 
build a mighty fabric of unrealities on this funda- 
mentAl faliacy. In fact, the habitual use of the wonl 
" law," iu the sense of au active tiling, is almost 
a mark of pseudo-scionoe ; it characterises the 
writings of those who havo Bp]>ropriated the 
forms of science without knowing anything of 
its substance. 

Tbvre are two classes of tbeso people : those 
who are ready to believe in any mirtcle so long aa 
it is giifuauteed by ecclesiastical authority; and 
those who are ready to believe in any miracle so 
long tis it his some different guarantee. Tho 
believers in what are ordinarily called miracles — 
thoise who accept the miraculous narratives which 
th«y arc taught to think are essential elements of 
re%ious doctrine — are in the one category ; 
the spirit-rappers, lable-turoers, and all tlm other 
devotees of the occult sciences of our day are iu 
the other : and, if they di8.igri'e in most things 
lb«y iigico in this, namely, that they ascribe to 
•cieDce a dictum that is not scientitic ; and that 
lliey endeavour to opsct the dictum thus foist«d 
DO Bcietice by a realistic argument which ii 
•quaJiy unscientific, 

It itt asserted, for example, that, on a particalar 
occasion, water waa turned into wine ; and, on tlt« 
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other hand, it is asserted that a man or a woman 
"levitated" to the ceiling, floated about there, 
and finally sailed out by the window. And it is 
assumed that the pardonable scepticism, with 
which most scientific men receive these state- 
ments, is due to the fact that they feel themselves 
justified in denying the possibility of any such 
metamorphosis of water, or of any such levi- 
tation, because such events are contrary to the 
laws of nature. So the question of the preacher 
is triumphantly put: How do you know that 
there are not " higher " laws of nature than your 
chemical and physical laws, and that these higher 
laws may not intervene and " wreck " the latter ? 
The plain answer to this question is, Why 
should anybody be called upon to say how he 
knows that which he does not know ? You are 
assuming that laws are agents — efficient causes 
of that which happens — and that one law can 
interfere with another. To us, that assumption 
is as nonsensical as if you were to talk of a propo- 
sition of Euclid being the cause of the diagram 
which illustrates it, or of the integral calculus 
interfering with the rule of three. Your question 
really implies that we pretend to complete know- 
ledge not only of all past and present phenomena, 
but of all that are possible in the future, and we 
leave all that sort of thing to the adepts of 
esoteric Buddhism. Our pretensions are infinitely 
more modest. We have succeeded in finding out 
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^^H tbe roles of action ofa little bit of the universe; 
^^M we call these rules " laws of nature," not because 
^^M anybody knows whether they bind nature or not, 
^^P bnt bocauae we find it t^ obligatory on us to take 
^B them into KC<:ount, both as actors under nature. 
aod as interpreters of nature. We have any 
quantity of genuine miracles of our own, and if 

I you will furnish ua with as good evidence of your 
miracles as we have of ours, we shall be quite 
happy to accept them and to amend our expression 
of the laws of nature in acconlance with the new 
facL<L 
As to the particular cases adduced, we are so 
perfectly fair-minded aa to be willing to help your 
case OS far OS we can. You are quite mistaken in 
supposing that anybody who is acquainted w-ith the 
poMibilities of physical science will undertake 
categorically to deny that water may be turned 
ioto wine. Many very competent judges are 
^^^ alrv^ly inclined to think that the bivjies, which we 
^^ft have hitherto called elementary, are really cnm~ 
^^M pont« armngementA of the particles of a uniform 
^^1 primitive matter. Supposing that view to be 
^^1 eorrect, there wouki be no more theoretical difS- 
^^H colty about turning water into alcohol, ethereal 
^^K and colouring mattera. than there is, at this pres- 
' ent moment, any practical difficulty in working 

other such miracles ; as when we turn sugar into 
~ alcohol, carbonic acid, glycerine, and succinic acid ; 

or tmrmiuM" gas-refuse into perfumer rar« than 
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musk and dyes richer than Tyrian purple. If the 
so-called " elements," oxygen and hydrogen, which 
compose water, are aggregates of the same ultimate 
particles, or physical units, as those which enter 
into the structure of the so-called element ''car- 
bon," it is obvious that alcohol and other substances, 
composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, may 
be produced by a rearrangement of some of the 
units of oxygen and hydrogen into the " element '* 
carbon, and their synthesis with the rest of the 
oxygen and hydrogen. 

Theoretically, therefore, we can have no sort of 
objection to your miracle. And our reply to the 
Icvitators is just the same. Why should not your 
friend " levitate " ? Fish are said to rise and sink 
in the water by altering the volume of an internal 
air-receptacle ; and there may be many ways 
science, as yet, knows nothing of, by which we, who 
live at the bottom of an ocean of air, may do the 
same thing. Dialectic gas and wind appear to be 
by no means wanting among you, and why should 
not long practice in pneumatic philosophy have 
resulted in the internal generation of something a 
thousand times rarer than hydrogen, by which, in 
accordance with the most ordinary natural laws, 
you would not only rise to the ceiling and float 
there in q\iasi-angelic posture, but perhaps, as one 
of your feminine adepts is said to have done, flit 
swifter than train or telegram to "still-vexed 
Bermoothes," and twit Ariel, if he happens to be 
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there, for a sluggard ? We have not the presump- 
twa to deny the poasibility of anjtliing you afEmi ; 
only, &3 our brethren are particular abuut evideoce, 
<lu give ua as much to go upon as may save us from 
being roared down by their inextinguUhablo 
laughter. 

Eoongh of the realism which clings about " laws." 
There are plenty of other exemplifications of ila 
vitality in modem science, but I will cite only one 
of them. 

Thia is the conception of "vital force" which 
conies straight from the philosophy of Aristotle. 
It is a fundamental proposition of that philosophy 
that a natural object is composed of two constitu- 
ents — the one ita matter, conceived oa inert or 
even, to a certain extent, opjioat-d to orderly and 
purposive motion ; the other its form, conceived a« 
a quasi -spiritual something, containing or con- 
dilioning the actual activities of the body and the 
po;enti;Jity of ita possible activilica 

I am disposed to think that the prominence of 
this conceptioQ in Aristotle's theory of things 
arose from the circumstance that he was, to begin 
with and throughout his Uft% devot<^sl to biological 
ctudiea. In fact it is a notion which must force 
iUelf u|>ou thv miud of any one who studies 
biological phenomena, without reference to general 
physics, M ihcy now stand. Eveij'body who 
observes the obvious phenomuna of tbu dewlup* 
menl of a seed into a tree, or of an e^ into ua 
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aDimal, will note that a relatively formless mass d 
matter gradually grows, takes a definite shape and 
structure, and, finally, begins to perform actions 
which contribute towards a certain end, namely, 
the maintenance of the individual in the first 
place, and of the species in the second. Starting 
from the axiom that every event has a cause, we 
have here the cavsa finalis manifested in the last 
set of phenomena, the caiisa materialis ojidfitrmalis 
in the first, while the existence of a eaiisa efficiens 
within the seed or egg and its product, is a corollary 
from the phenomena of growth and metamorphosis^ 
which proceed in unbroken succession and make 
up the life of the animal or plant. 

Thus, at starting, the egg or seed is matter 
having a '* form " like all other material bodies. 
But this form has the peculiarity, in contradistinc- 
tion to lower substantial " forms," that it is a power 
which constantly works towards an end by means 
of living organisation. 

So far as I know, Leibnitz is the only philosopher 
(at the same time a man of science, in the modem 
sense, of the first rank) who has noted that the 
modern conception of Force, as a sort of atmosphere 
enveloping the particles of bodies, and having 
potential or actual activity, is simply a new name 
Inr the Aristotelian Form.^ In modem biology, up 
till within quite recent times, the Aristotelian con- 

^ " Lea formet des anciens on Kntcl^hies ne sont autre cboa« 
que lea fou*;u ' (Uibnitx, Letirt au Pirt Boura, 1697). 
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coption held undispiiteil swav; liviog matter was 
endowed with " vital force," and that accounted for 
eTerytliitig. Whosoever vna not satisfied with 
that explanation was treated to that very " plain 
argument " — "confonnd you eternally " — where- 
with Lord Peter overcomes the doubts of his 
hrothera in the " Tale of a Tub " " Materialist " was 
the mildest term applied to him — fortunate if he 

aiped pelting with " infidel " and " atheist." 
There may be Bcientific Rip Van Winkles about, 
who still hold by vital force ; hut among those 
bioIogiBts who hare not been aaleep for the last 
quarter of a century " vital force " no longer 
figores in the vocabulary of science. It is a patent 
survival of realism; the generalisation &om ex- 
perience that all living bodies exhibit certain 
IKtirities of a dtifiuite charart^r is made the basis 
of the notion that every living hoily contains aa 
entity, "vital force," which is assumed to be tha 
cause of those oijUvities. 

It is remarkable, in looking back, to notice to 
what an extent this and other survivals of 
■cbfllaalic realism arrcsteil or, at any rati.', impeded 
tbo application of sound scientitic principles to 
the investigation of biological phenomena. When 
I waa beginning to think about these matters, tha 
■cientiiic world was occasionally »gitat<^) by 
diBDUBUoDB respecting tho nature of the " species ' 
and "genera" of Katuralista, of a diSerenl ordfr 
from Uie dispute* of a later tim& I think most 
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were agreed that a "species" was something 
which existed objectively, somehow or other, and 
had been created by a Divine fiat. As to the 
objective reality of genera, there was a good deal 
of difference of opinion. On the other hand, 
there were a few who could see no objective reality 
in anjiihing but individuals, and looked upon both 
species and genera as hypostatised universals. As 
for myself, I seem to have unconsciously emulated 
William of Occam, inasmuch as almost the first 
public discourse I ever ventured upon, dealt with 
" Animal Individuality " and its tendency was to 
fight the Nominalist battle even in that quarter. 

Realism appeared in still stranger forms at the 
time to which I refer. The community of plan 
which is observable in each great group of animals 
was hypostatised into a Platonic idea with the 
appropriate name of " archetype," and we were 
told, as a disciple of Philo-Judaeus might have 
told us, that this realistic figment was "the 
archetypal light" by which Nature has been 
guided amidst the " wreck of worlds." So, again, 
another naturalist, who had no less earned a well- 
deserved reputation by his contributions to positive 
knowledge, put forward a theory of the production 
of living things which, as nearly as the increase 
of knowledge allowed, was a reproduction of the 
doctrine inculcated by the Jewish Cabbala- 
Annexing the archetype notion, and carr}'ing it 
to its full logical consequence, the author of this 
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theoiy ooDceived that the species of an i mala and 
plftDts were BO many incarnations of the thoughts 
of God — material representations of Divine 
ideas — dnriug tlio particular period of the world's 
history at which they existed. But, under the 
influence of the emhryological and pal:contolo^cal 
discoveries of modem times, which had akeady 
knt some scientific support to the revived ancient 
theories of cosmical evolution or emauation, the 
ingenious author of this speculation, while denying 
and repudiating the ordinojy theory of evolution 
by successive modification of individuals, main- 
(«ined and endeavoured to prove the occurrence 
of a progressive modification in the divine ideas 
of successive epochs. 

On the foundation of a supposed elevation of 
loisation in the whole liWng population of any 
wmpared with that of its predecessor, 
t a Supposed complete dilTeroiice in species 
the populations of any two epochs 
fueilher of which suppositions has stood the test 
of further inquiry), the author of thi^ s{>eculatJon 
baaed hli conclusion that the Creator had, so to 
speak, impn^ved upon his thoughts as time went 
on ; and that, as each such amended scheme of 
crvBti'm came up, the embodiment of the earlier 
divine thoughts was swept away hy a universal 
oatastrophi;, and an incarnation of the improved 
ideas took its placa Only after the last such 
"wreck " thus brought about, did the eniboilimunt 
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of a divine thought, in the shape of the first man, 
make its appearance as the ne plvs ultra of the 
cosmogonical process. 

I imagine that Louis Agassiz, the genial back- 
woodsman of the science of my young days, who 
did more to open out new tracks in the scientific 
forest than most men, would have been much 
surprised to learn that he was preaching the 
doctrine of the Cabbala, pure and simple. Ac- 
cording to this modification of Neoplatonism by 
contact with Hebrew speculation, the divine 
essence is unknowable — without form or attribute ; 
but the interval between it and the world of 
sense is filled by intelligible entities, which are 
nothing but the familiar hypostatiseJ abstractions 
of the realists. These have emanated, like 
immense waves of light, from the divine centre, 
and, as ten consecutive zones of Sephiroth, form 
the universe. The farther away from the centre, 
the more the primitive light wanes, until the 
j)eriphery ends in those mere negations, darkness 
and evil, which are the essence of matter. On 
this, the divine agency transmitted through the 
Soj)hiroth operates after the fiishion of the Aris- 
totelian forms, and, at first, })rcHluces the lowest of 
a sorios of worlds. After a certain duration the 
]>rin\itive world is demoliahod and its fragments 
used up in making a better ; and this process is 
rt*jH»ated, until at length a final world, with man 
for its crown and fmisli, makes its appearance. 



n 
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It is needless to trace the process of retrogressive 
metamorphosis by which, through the agency of 
the Messiah, the steps of the process of evolution 
here sketched are retraced. Sufficient has been 
said to prove that the extremist realism ciurent 
in the philosophy of the thirteenth century can 
be fully matched by the speculations of our own 
tima. 



Ul 

SCIENCE AND PSEUDO-SCIENCE 

[1887] 

In the opening sentences of a contribution to the 
last number of this Review, ^ the Duke of Argyll 
has favoured me with a lecture on the proprieties 
of controversy, to which I should be disposed to 
listen with more docility if his Grace's precepts 
appeared to me to be based upon rational principles, 
or if his example were more exemplary. 

With respect to the latter point, the Duke has 
thought fit to entitle his article " Professor Huxley 
on Canon Liddon," and thus forces into prominence 
an element of personality, which those who read 
the paper which is the object of the Duke's 
animadversions will observe I have endeavoured, 
most carefully, to avoid. My criticisms dealt with 
a report of a sermon, published in a newspaper, 
and thereby addressed to all the world. Whether 
that sermon was preached by A or B was not a 

1 XineUetUh Century, Mairch 1887. 
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taotter of the emallcst consequence; aiid I went 
out of my way to alisolve the iGomcd divine to 
whom the discourse waa attributed, from the 
rcspcinsibility for statements which, fur ftn}'thiDg I 
knew to the contrary, might contain imperfect, or 
ionccarato, representations of his views. The 
aasertion that I hod the wish, or was hcset,by any 
"temptation to attack' Canon Liddon is simply 
ountnuy to fact 

But suppose that if, instead of sedulously 
avoiding even the ap})earance of such attack, I 
h»J thought fit to take a dJITereut course; suppose 
thai, after satisfying myself that the eminent 
clergyman whose name is puraded by the Duke of 
Ai^U liad really uttered the words attributed to 
him from the pulpit of St. Paul's, what right 
would any one have to find fault with my action 
on grouDds either of justice, expediency, or good 
taste? 

Establiahment has its duties as well us its 
rights, The clergy of a State Church enjoy many 
advantages orer those of unprivileg^ and unen- 
dowed religious persuasions ; but they lie under a 
corTfllfttive responsibility to the State, luid to 
every member of the body politic I am not 
awnre th»t any 9.-icrvdne»s attiiclics to sermons. 
irpre.ichcrs.stmy borond the doctrinal limits set 
by Uy lawyers, the Privy Council will see to it; 
and, if thoy think lit to use tlicir pulpits for thv 
ptomtilgation of literary', or liistorical, or scientific 
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errors, it is not only the right, but the duty, of the 
humblest lajrman, who may happen to be better 
informed, to correct the evil effects of such perver- 
sion of the opportunities which the State affords 
them ; and such misuse of the authority which its 
support lends them. Whatever else it may 
claim to be, in its relations with the State, the 
Established Church is a branch of the Civil 
Service ; and, for those who repudiate the eccle- 
siastical authority of the clergy, they are merely 
civil servants, as much responsible to the English 
people for the proper performance of their dutiee 
as any others. 

The Duke of Argyll tells us that the " work 
and calling" of the clergy prevent them from 
" pursuing disputation as others can." I wonder if 
his Grace ever reads the so-called " religious " news- 
papers. It is not an occupation which I should 
commend to any one who wishes to employ hia 
time profitably ; but a ver}' short devotion to this 
I'xiTciso will suffice to convince him that the 
" ])ursuit of disputation," carried to a degree of 
utTiniony and vehemence unsurpassed in lay con- 
trovorsios, seems to be found quite compatible with 
t ho "work and calling" of a remarkably large 
ninnluT of tho olorgy. 

Finjilly, it ap|)oara to me that nothing can be 
in worse tJisto than the assumption that a body of 
Fiiiglisli gentlemen can, by any possibility, desire 
that immunity from criticism which the Duke of 
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Ai^'ll claimB for them. Nothing would be more 
jiereoiially offeosive to me than the suppositiun 
that I shirked criticism, juat or unjust, of any 
It-cture I ever gave. I should be utterly ashamed 
' myself if, when 1 stood up as an instructor of 
, I had not taken every jmins to assure 
'of the truth of that winch I was about to 
nd I should feel myself bound to be even 
more careful with a popular assembly, who would 
take me more or le^^ od trust, than with an 
auilience of competent and critical experts. 

I decline to assume that the standard of 
morality, in tht«e matters, is lower among the 
clergy than it is among Bcieutific men. I refuse to 
think that the priest who stands up before a con- 
gn'^tidii. tta the minisli-r and interpreter of the 
Divinity, ia less careful in his utterances, leaa 
ready to meet advene comment, than the layman 
who comes before his audtrnce, as tho miutsler 
and interpreter of nature. Yet what should we 
think of the man of science who, when his 
ignorance or hts carelessness was exposed, whined 
•bout the want of delicacy of hia critics, or pleaded 
his " work and calling " as a reiison for being let 
alone? 

No man, nor any body of men, is good enouKli, 
or wise enough, to dtspc^:>« willi the tonic nf 
eritjcism. Nothing baa dune more barm to tbo 
cluqff than Utc practice, tun common among 
Uymen, of regarding them, when in the pulpit, as 
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a sort of chartered libertines, whose divagations 
are not to be taken seriously. And I am well 
assured that the distinguished divine, to whom the 
sermon is attributed, is the last person who would 
desire to avail himself of the dishonouring pro- 
tection which has been superfluously thrown over 
him. 

So much for the lecture on propriety. But the 
Duke of Argyll, to whom the hortatory style 
seems to come naturally, does me the honour to 
make my sayings the subjects of a series of other 
admonitions, some on philosophical, some on 
geological, some on biological topics. I can but 
rejoice that the Duke's authority in these matters 
is not always employed to show that I am ignorant 
of them ; on the contrary, I meet with an amoimt 
of agreement, even of approbation, for which I 
proffer such gratitude as may be due, even if 
that gratitude is sometimes almost overshadowed 
by surprise. 

I am unfeignedly astonished to find that the 
Duke of Argyll, who professes to intervene on 
behalf of the preacher, does really, like another 
Balaam, bless me altogether in respect of the 
main issue. 

I denied the justice of the preacher's ascription 
to men of science of the doctrine that miracles 
are incredible, because they are violations of 
natural law ; and the Duke of Arg}41 says that he 
believes my "denial to be well-founded. The 
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proacher waa &iiswerit)g an objectiou wliich has 
now be«ii generally abaadonoil." Either the 
lireacher knew this or be lUd not kuow it. It 
seems to me, aa a mere lay teacher, to be a pity 
that the " great dome of St. Paul's " should have 
been made to " echo " (if so be that such stentorian 
effects were really produced) a statement which, 
admitting the firat alternative, was unfair, and, 
admitting the second, was ignorant.' 

Having thus sacrificed one lialf of the preachcr'a 
Bj;gumenls, the Duke of Argyll proceeds to make 
eiinally short work with the other half. It ap- 
jtenn that he fully acoepts my position that tlte 
occurrence of those events, which the preacher 
spells of as catastrophes, is no evidence of dis- 
order, inasmuch as such catastrophes may be 
nacessary orcafiiooal coosequeoces of uniform 
chiuiges. Wlience I conclude, liis Grace agiwes 
with me, that the talk about royal laws "wrecking" 



nnr-'i :« is7^i M. 
Jht H'-ign of Lair, i 
Bilicrt h'j oiiit be. Il 
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ordinary laws may be eloquent metaphor, but is 
also nonsense. 

And now comes a further surprise. After 
having given these superfluous stabs to the slain 
body of the preacher's argument, my good ally 
remarks, with magnificent calmness : " So far, 
then, the preacher and the professor are at one." 
" Let them smoke the calumet." By all means : 
smoke would be the most ap}>ropriate sjrmbol of 
this wonderful attempt to cover a retreat. After 
all, the Duke has come to bury the preacher, 
not to praise him ; only he makes the funeral 
obsequies look as much like a triumphal pro- 
cession as possible. 

So far as the questions between the preacher 
and myself arc concerned, then, I may feel happy. 
The authority of the Duke of Argyll is ranged on 
my side. But the Duke has raised a number of 
other questions, with respect to which I fear I 
shall have to dispense with his support — nay, 
even be comjxjUed to differ from him as much, or 
more, than I have done about his Grace's new 
rendering of the " benefit of clergy." 

In discussing catastrophes, the Duke indulges 
in statements, jwirtly scientific, partly anecdotic, 
which aj)i)e{ir to me to be somewhat misleading. 
We are told, to begin with, that Sir Charles 
Lyell's iloctrine respecting the proper mode of 
interpreting the facts of gt'ology (wliich is com- 
monly called uniformitariauisni) "does not ho!d 
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its liead <)uitc so high as it once did." That is 
greftt n«w3 induod. But is it true t All I can 
say ia th&t I ain aware of not hi tig that hss 
happened of late that can in any way justifj 
it; and my opiniou is, that Uie body of Lyell's 
d»r^trine, as laid down in that great work, " The 
Principles of Geology," whatever may have hap- 
pened to its head, is a chief aud [lennanent con- 
Btitueut of the foundations of geological science. 

But this question cannDt be advanlt^eously dis- 
cussed, unless we Uke some pains to diacriminata 
Iietweea Uie essential part of the unifunuitariaD 
doctrine and its acccasririoe ; and it does not 
appear Uiat the Duke of Argyll has carried his 
studies of geological pbitosuphy bo far as this 
[loint. For he defines unifomiitarianisu) to be 
tlie assumption of tlie " extreme slowuesa and 
perfect continuity of all geological changes." 

What *■ perfect continuity " may mean in thia 
definition, I ani by no mc-uus sure ; hut I can only 
imagine that it signifies the ab^nce of any break 
iti the course of natural order during the mitlious 
of yean, the lii]>so of which is recorded by 
geolf^ical phenomena. 

Is the Duke of Argyll pru[iared to say that any 
geflhi)^st of authority, al the presl^nt day, believes 
that thrru is the eilightest eviilence of the occur- 
rence of sui>enuttunil intvrventioD, during th« 
long ages of which the monuments are pruserve^ 
to IIS in the cruM of the earth t And if be is not. 
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in what sense has this part of the uniformitariaD 
doctrine, as he defines it, lowered its pretensions 
to represent scientific truth ? 

As to the '' extreme slowness of all geological 
clianges," it is simply a popular error to r^ard 
that as, in any wise, a fundamental and necessary 
dogma of uniformitarianism. It is extremely 
astonishing to me that any one who has carefully 
studied Lyell's great work can have so completely 
failed to appreciate its purport, which yet is " writ 
large " on the very title-page : " The Principles of 
Geology, being an attempt to explain the former 
changes of the earth's surface by reference to 
causes now in operation." The essence of Lyell'a 
doctrine is here written so that those who run 
may read ; and it has nothing to do with the 
quickness or slowness of the past changes of the 
earth's surface ; except in so far as existing 
analogous changes may go on slowly, and there- 
fore create a presumption in favour of the slowness 
of past clianges. 

With that epigrammatic force which character- 
ises his style, Buffon wrote, nearly a hundred and 
fifty years ago, in his famous "Theorie de la 
Terre " : " Pour juger de ce qui est arriv(S, et m6me 
do ce qui arrivcra, nous n'avons qu'k examiner ce 
qui arrive." The key of the past, as of the future, 
is to be sought in the j)resent; and, only when 
known causes of change have been shown to be 
insufficient, have we any right to have recourse to 
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uiiknoirn causes. Geology is as much a historiciil 
science as archiEalog)* ; and I apprehend thai all 
Bound historical iaves Ligation reat^ upon this 
axiom. It underlay all Mutton's wcrk and ani- 
inst«d Lyell and Scope in their successful efforts 
to revolutionise the geology of half a century ago. 
There ia no antagonism whatever, and there 
never was, between Uie belief in the views which 
bad their chief aud unwearied advocate in Lyell 
and the belief in the occurrence of catastrophes. 
Tlie first edition of Lyell's " Principles," published 
in 1830, lies before me ; and a large part of the 
fiist volume is occupied by an account of volcanic, 
seismic, and diluvial catastrophes which have 
occurred within the historical jxsriod. Moreover, 
the author, over and over again, expressly draws 
the attention of his readers to the consistency of 
catastrophes with bis doctrine. 

Not»ritluiUaiIing, th(i»fnn". llinl w» ImtcdoI witiiowwil »iih- 
In Din Wt tli[W IIioiixukI f-'ii» Ili« ilcr>atntii>n lif ili!luj[« of k 
Utgt oaritiuaot, jet. M wv Kuty pcvdict thr fuiure odrarRiirc of 
OKh MtMtttililiiB. wr ira aulhorinil to rpgsrtl tli<Tni u [art of 
tit ]<rm«nt order nf tntura. ■D'I the; m>7 bo InlriKlucnl Into 
Saolc^nl ([wctilntloaa tni[vctiiig the j*n, (iroTiilflJ thai wo do 
BAt imagini ihrm to hi'* lieeu mora tiTqucnt or f^niitsl ihaa 
vc csiwct tli*Di (o be lt> time to ooiuo (tdL i p. 69). 

Again :— 

If VF TVfiiJ Mcb •>( Ihe eaoMi wpusUly, which ir* know ta 
t* al pn>M<iil th* m'wl intlnimintU in nmadollitig the •!>(• i>l 
lb* nrficr, we Khdl find thit w« miut eipKt Mrb l« U tn 
MlloD for thoDMiidi ot fran. « {ihoai pradvcias uf nUsiin 
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slterations in the habitable rarface, and then to gire nab, during 
a very brief periocl, to important leTolutiona (toI. ii p. Iffl^^ 

Ljell quarrelled with the catastrophists then, 
by no means because they assumed that catas- 
trophes occur and have occurred, but because 
they had got into the habit of calling on their 
god Catastrophe to help them, when they ought 
to have been putting their shoulders to the wheel 
of observation of the present course of nature, in 
order to help themselves out of their difficulties. 
And geological science has become what it is, 
chiefly because geologists have gradually accepted 
Lyell's doctrine and followed his precepts. 

So far as I know anything about the matter, 
there is nothing that can be called proof, that the 
causes of geological phenomena operated more in- 
tensely or more rapidly, at any time between the 
older tertiary and the oldest palaeozoic epochs 
than they have done between the older tertiary 
epoch and the present day. And if that is so, 
unifonnitarianism, even as limited by Lyell,* has no 

' Sop also vol. i. p. 460. In the ninth edition (1853), pub- 
lislietl twonty-threo ycnrH aiVr tlic first, Lyell deprives even the 
most oari'less reader of any exaisc for misunderstanding him : 
*'Soin repani to suhteri'aTiean nioveninnts, the theory of the 
jKMjKtual uniformity of the fon-e which they exert on the earth- 
cnifct is quite eonsistent with the n«lniia.sion of their alternate 
dcvelo]imentand suspension for indefinite periods within limited 
gcrjgraphiral areas" (p. 187). 

* A great many years ajjo (Presidential Address to the Geo- 
logical Societv, 18fi9) I ventured to indicate that which seemed 
to mc to be the weak point, not in the fundamental prindplea 
of uniform itarian ism, hut in unifornntarianism as taught by 
I.yell. It lay, to uiy mind, in the refusal by Ilutton, and in a 
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cnll to lower its crest. But if the facta were other- 
wiso.thcpoaitioD Lycll t<:olc up remains impregnable. 
He did not any th^tt' tUe geological operations of 
nature were nevor more rapid, or more vaat, tlian 
they are now ; whnt he fliil maioWn is the very 
different proposition that tocrw is no good evidence 
of anything of the kind. Arid that proposition 
haa not yet been shown to beim-nrrect. 

I owe more than I can tell to -the careful study 
of the "Principles of Geology^' in my yonng 
days ; anil, long before the year 18S8, my mind 
woe familiar with the truth that " the doctrine of 
uniformity is not iiicoiuijatihle with gtctit and 
sudiien changes," wliich. as I have sh-iTin, is 
taught Milium vrrhii in that work. Even'iTK^I it 
keen [Mssible for me bo shut my eyes to tbelwiB^ 
cif what I had read in the " Principles," Whewelli* 
" Philostiphy of the Inductive Sciences," published 
in 1840, a work with which I was also toleraUy 
fnmilinr. must have opened them. For the 
always acute, if not always profound, author, in 
vguing against Ly ell's umfurmitarianism, ex- 
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pressly points out that it does not is any way 

contravene the occurrence :p^ catastrophes. 

• • • 

• • • 

With regard to sach occorrenee^Jearthquakes, deluges, etc.]| 
terrible as they appear at the'jtune, they may not mnch affect 
the average rate of change |.tAere may be a cycle, though an 
irregular one, of rapid and* cje^ change : and if such cycles go 
on succeeding each othof, *ivib Inay still call the order of nature 
uniform, notwithstanding the periods of violence which it in- 
volvee.* •. •••• 

The reader '*wj&) has followed me through this 
brief chapter of *the history of geological philoso- 
I)hy will pfbbably find the following passage in 
the papt?y*«f the Duke of Argyll to be not a little 
remai^Iilpte : — 



•-• 



"Sfyayi years ago, when I ha<l the honour of being President of 
t^ Ifpilish Association,* I ventured to point out, in the presence 
AlRtrn the hearing of that most distinguished man [Sir C. Lyell] 
• tV'it'thc doctrine of uniformity was not incompatible with great 
and suddon changes, since cycles of these and other cycles of 
comjuirative rest might well be constituent jKirts of that uni- 
formity which he asserted. Lyell did not ohject to this extended 
interpretation of his own doctrine, and indeed expressed to ma 
liis entire concurrence. 

I should tliink he did ; for, as I have shown, 
tlioro was nothinj:^ in it that Lyell himself had not 
said, six-aiul-twonty years before, and enforced, 
thrive years before ; and it is almost verbally 
identieal with the view of uniformitarianism 
taken by Whewell, sixteen years before, in a work 
with which, one would think, that any one who 

* /•Ai".*f»M»p'<y </ the Jnductir^ Scinvr,*, vol. i. p. 670. New 
•ilition, l>i7. * At Glasgow in 1856. 
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andeitakes to discuss the philosophy of scicDce 
should be familiar. 

Thirty years have elapsed since the beginner of 
1856 pcrswadeil himself tliat he enlightened the 
foremost geologist of his time, and one of the most 
acute Aud far-seeing men of science of any time, 
AS to the scope of the doctrines which the veteran 
philosopher had grown gray in promii]g:tting; 
and tJie Duke of Argyil'a acquaintance with the 
literature of geology has not, even now, become 
BuiEciently profound lo dissipate that pleasant 
di'liiflion. 

If tho Duke of Argyll's guidaoce in that branch 
of physical science, with which alone be haa 
given evidence of any practical acquaintance, is 
thus unsafe, I may breathe more freely in setting 
roy opiitioQ against the authoritative deUverancea 
of his Grace about matters which lie outside the 
province of geology. 

And here the Duke's paper offers me such a 
wealtli of opjiortunities Uiat choice becum<.'a eni- 
borraasing. I most bear in mind the good old 
■dago, " Non mtilta sed multum." Templing u 
it would be to follow the Duke through bis 
Ubyriulhtnu mi5u»doreta.ndiug8 of the ordinary 
terminology of philosophy, and to comment on 
tl»c citrious untutvUigibility which hangs about 
bis ftv^nent outpourings of fervid language, limits 
of spa4:e oblige mo to restrict my&elf to llioso 
potnu, the disc'Lvtiou of whidi may help to co- 
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lighten the public in respect of matters of more 
importance than the competence of my Mentor 
for the task which he has undertaken. 

I am not sure when the employment of the 
word Law, in the sense in which we speak of laws 
of nature, commenced, but examples of it may be 
found in the works of Bacon, Descartes, and 
Spinoza. Bacon employs "Law" as the equiva- 
lent of " Form," and I am inclined to think that 
he may be responsible for a good deal of the 
confusion that has subsequently arisen ; but I am 
not aware that the term is used by other authori- 
ties, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
in any other sense than that of "rule" or "definite 
order " of the coexistence of things or succession 
of events in nature. Descartes speaks of " regies, 
que je nomme les lois de la nature." Leibnitz 
Sitys " loi ou r^gle generale," as if he considered 
the terms interchangeable. 

The Duke of Argyll, however, affirms that the 
" law of gravitation " as put forth by Newton was 
something more than the statement of an observed 
order. He admits that Ke])ler's three laws " were 
an observed order of facts and nothing more." 
As to the law of gravitation, " it contains an 
element which Kepler's laws did not contain, even 

element of causation, the recognition of which 
belongs to a higher category of intellectual con- 
ceptiuns than that which is concerned in the mere 
observation and reconi of se})ai'ate and apparently 
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auconnectcd facta." There is hardly a line in 
those paragriiphs which appears to me to be in- 
ilisputahle. Bui, to coDfine myself to the matter 
ill hand, I caimot conceive that any one who had 
taken onlinnry pains to acquaint himselT with the 
real nature of either Kepler'a or Newton's work 
could have writteo them. That the labours of 
Kepler, of all men in the world, should be called 
" mi-re obaexvation and record," is truly wonderful. 
And any one who will look into the " Priiicipin," 
or the " Optics." or the " Letters to Bentley," will 
see, oven if he has no more special knowli^ge of 
the topics discussed than I have, that Newton 
over and over again insiateii that be iiod nothing 
to do with gravitation as a piiysical cause, and 
tliat when he used the terms attraction, force, and 
lh*t hke, he enipKiyed them, as he says, " vnUhi- 
tnaliei " and not "pkysici." 

(low tllcH attrnctiuiu [of gntity, tDignctuaii, •nd Bleotrititf) 
IDkj be ii-ifortunl, I du not h-n Musiil<:r. Wlut I call >IUme- 
tluu may tia {iciromicd liy impnUe or hj lome othor moani uti> 
fcnown U ma. I um that watd hrn to ufCiiifjr nnljr in t ginml 
WMj any Torrr )iy which IkhIiw Uiul towmid* ona auatbar, what* 
•*nb<thi<»iiu.' 

According to my reading of the best authoiitiis 
npon the history of science, Newton discovered 
neither gravitation, nor Ihc law of gravitation ; 
nor did he pretend to offer more than a conjectare 
u to the causation of gravitation. Moreover, liis 
I Oflia, quety SL 
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assertion that the notion of a body acting iivbere 
it is not, is one that no competent thinker could 
entertain, is antagonistic to the whole current 
conception of attractive and repulsive forces, and 
therefore of " the attractive force of gravitation." 
What, then, was that labour of unsurpassed mag- 
nitude and excellence and of immortal influence 
which Newton did perform ? In the first placej 
Newton defined the laws, rules, or observed order 
of the phenomena of motion, which come under 
our daily observation, with greater precision than 
had been before attained ; and, by following out, 
with marvellous power and subtlety, the mathe- 
matical consequences of these rules, he almost 
created the modern science of pure mechanics. 
In the second place, applying exactly the same 
method to the explication of the facts of astro- 
nomy as that which was applied a century and a 
half later to the facts of geology by Lyell, he set 
himself to solve the following problem. Assuming 
that all bodies, free to move, tend to approach 
one another as the earth and the bodies on it do ; 
assuming that the strength of that tendency is 
directly as the mass and inversely as the squares 
of the distances ; assuniing that the laws of 
motion, determined for terrestrial bodies, hold 
good throughout the universe ; assuming that 
the planets and their satellites were created and 
placed at their observed mean distances, and that 
each received a certain impulse from the Creator ; 
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will the form cif the orbits, the vnryhig ittios, of 
uiotiou of the pl.ineta. aai the mtio between 
those rates and their distauces from the aun, 
which must follow by mathematical reasonlog 
from tbege premisses, agree with the order of 
facta detenniued by Ki'pler and others, nr oot 1 

Newton, empIoTiug mathematical methods 
which ai'e the admiration of oiiepts, but which 
no one but himself njipears to have been able 
to nse with ease, not only answered this question 
in the aflSnnative, but stayed not his coiistructivo 
genius before it hud founded modem physical 
astronomy. 

The historians of mechanical and of astronomi- 
cal science appear to be agreed that he was the 
tint person who clearly and distinctly put forth 
llM]liyp>ithvsis thnt the phenomena comprehended 
under the general name of "gravity" follow the 
same onliT throughout the universe, and that all 
material bodies exliibit these phenomena ; so that, 
in this sense, the idea of universal gravitation 
may, doubtless, be properly a.«cribed to him. 

Newton proved that the laws of Kepler were 
parUcuIor couscqucnceii of the Inws of motion 
and the law of gravitation — in other words, the 
Ktaoa of the Gntt lay in llie two latter. Bitt to 
talk of the law of gravitation alone as the reason 
tiF Kepler's laws, and still more as standing in 
any causal relation to Kepler's Uws, is simply a 
muKUM of language. It would really be interGst< 



^ 
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ing if the Duke of Argyll would explain how he 
proposes to set abi)ut showing that the elliptical 
form of the orbits of the planets, the constant 
area described by the radius vector, and the 
proportionality of the squares of the periodic 
times to the cubes of the distances from the sun, 
are either caused by the " force of gravitation " 
or deducible from the " law of gravitation.** 
I conceive that it would be about as apposite to 
Hay that the various compounds of nitrogen with 
oxygen are caused by chemical attraction and 
deducible from the atomic theory. 

Newton assuredly lent no shadow of support to 
the modem pseudo-scientific philosophy which 
confounds laws with causes. I have not taken 
the trouble to trace out this commonest of 
fallacies to its first beginning ; but I was familiar 
with it in full bloom, more than thirty years ago, 
in a work which had a great vogue in its day — the 
" Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation " — 
of which the first edition was published in 1844. 

It is full of apt and forcible ilhistrations of 
pseudo-scientific realism. Consider, for example, 
this gem serene. When a boy who has climbed a 
tree loses his hold of the branch, "the law ot 
gravitation unrelentingly pulls him to the ground, 
and then he is hurt," whereby the Almighty is 
quite relieved from any responsibility for the 
accident Here is the " law of gravitation " 
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acting as a cause in a w%y quite ia accordance 
with tlie Dulcc of Argyll's conception of it In 
fact, in the mind of the autlior of tli« " Vestiges," 
"lawi" ai-e Gxist4!ncL-3 iiit.ormedtate between the 
Creator and His works, like the "ideiis" of the 
Platoutsors or tiio Ixigoa of the Alexandri&ns.' 
I luay cite a passage which is quite in the vein of 
PhUo :— 

Wn bate ikd paworfol rvidencei tbat thn connlnictinii of lliis 
globe uul in iBociatai ; uid. infarentiBlly, timt ofall tlio ntli^r 
global in ■[kti-s, wu the mnilt. not ortny imiiiRlifltaoriicnonai 
■xgntoo on tlu i*rt of iho Deity, liul at o&lursl Utrt wbivL ani 
tha utjicwiion of Ilii iriU. What U to binder oar ■Ti]>jMa![i;> 
Uuit til* organiu creation is also a niiilt of nalunj laws 
«hitiIiBi«lnlik«mMa«r«a<x[ir«*ion of HimriUt (p. IM, lat 
•ditlonV 

And creation " operating by law " is constantly 
died 113 relieving the Creator from trouble iibout 
insifjniticant details. 

I am perplexed to picture to myself the state of 
mind which accepts these verbal juggleriea It is 
intelligible that the Creator should operate 
aixordiuj; to snch rules as he might think fit to 
lay down for himself (uml therefore according to 
law) ; but that would leave the operation of his 
will just as much a direct personal act ta il would 
be under any other circumstances. I can alfto 
tinderstaad that (ns in Loibnitx's caricature of 
Newton's views) the Creator might have ma<Ia 

' Tba author r<o«gBi)u il.Ik b hfa £i^*BfiL<iu. 
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the cosmical machine, and, after setting it goings 
have left it to itself till it needed repair. But 
then, by the supposition, his personal responsi- 
bility would have been involved in all that it did ; 
juht as much as a dynamiter is responsible for 
what happens, when he has set his machine going 
and left it to explode. 

The only hypothesis which gives a sort of mad 
consistency to the Vestigiarian's views is the 
supposition that laws are a kind of angels or 
demiiirgoi, who, being supplied with the Gi'eat 
Architect's plan, were permitted to settle the 
details among themselves. Accepting this doc- 
trine, the conception of royal laws and plebeian 
laws, and of those more than Homeric contests ia 
which the big laws " wreck " the little ones, 
becomes quite intelligible. And, in fact, the 
lionour of the paternity of those remarkable ideas 
whicli come into full flower in the preacher's dis- 
course, must, so fiir as my imperfect knowledge 
goes, be attributed to the author of the " Vestiges." 

But the author of the " Vestiges " is not the 
only writer who is responsible for the current 
]>sru(lo-soiontitic mystificatious which hang about 
thi' tonu "hiw." When I wrote my paper about 
"ScitMitific and rsiMulo-Scientilic Realism," I had 
not u\\\\ a WDrk by the Duke of Argyll, " The 
IviMLjn of Ti.iw," which, I boliove, has enjoyed, 
I ossibly still iMijoys, a wiilosproad popularity. 
r>ut the vivacity of the Dukes attack led me to 
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think it possible that criticisms dirvctcd else- 
where might have come home to him. And, in 
fact, I find that the second chapter of the work in 
({uestioD, which is entitled " Law; its dffinitions." 
i«, from Biy ptiint of viow, a sort of "sumina" of 
peeudo-scienlific philosophy. It will be worth 
while to exitniiue it in some dctiuL 

In the firet place, it is to be noted that the 
author of the " Reign of Law " admits that " law," 
in many cases, means nothing more than tlte 
statement of the order in which facta occur, or, aa 
ho says, " an observed order of facta " (p. 66). 
lint his appreciation of the vnlue of accuracy of 
exprcK«ion dtx-s not hinder him from adding, 
almost in the same brcAth, " In this sense the 
laws of nature are simply those faciei of nsture 
which recnr according to rule " (p. 68). Thns 
" laws," which were rightly said to be the state- 
ment of an order of facts in one paragraph, are 
doc:l.tre<l to b« the facts themsclvi^s in the next. 

We are next tolil that, though tt may be 
customary and permissible to use " law " in the 
•(.■nse of a statement of tho order of facts, this is 
ft low use of the word ; and, indeed, two pogvf 
further on, tho writer, flatly contnulicting himself 
altogether denies its admiaaibitity. 

An olMry*) onlar of bet*, to liu mtitlxl to th* ruikuf *U», 
■t boui DnleTMoonalanttndiiiubniiu 
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This is undoubtedly one of the most singular 
propositions that I have ever met with in a 
professedly scientific work, and its rarity is 
embellished by another direct self-contradiction 
which it implies. For on the preceding page 
(67), when the Duke of Argyll is speaking of the 
laws of Kepler, which he admits to be laws, and 
which are types of that which men of science 
understand by "laws," he says that they are 
" simply and purely an order of facts." Moreover, 
he adds : " A very large proportion of the laws of 
every science are laws of this kind and in this 
sense." 

If, according to the Duke of Argyll's admission, 
law is understood, in this sense, thus widely and 
constantly by scientific authorities, where is the 
justification for his unqualified assertion that such 
statements of the observed order of facts are not 
" entitled to the rank " of laws ? 

But let us examine the consequences of the 
really interesting proposition I have just quoted. 
I presume that it is a law of nature that "a 
straight line is the shortest distance between two 
points." This law affirms the constant association 
of a certain fact of form with a certain fact of 
dimension. Whether the notion of necessity 
which attaches to it has an a pi^ri or an a 
posteriori origin is a question not relevant to the 
present discussion. But I would beg to be 
informed, if it is necessary, where is the " com- 
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pelling force " out of vrhicli the necessity artsos ; 
uid furtbfir, if it is not xxecossary, whether it lusea 
thv character of a law of nature t 

I take it to be a law of nature, based on unex- 
ceptionable evidence, that the mass of matter 
remains uachanged, whatever ohemical or other 
modifications it may undergo. This law is one of 
the foundations uf clicmiatry. But it is by no 
nutans necessary. It is quite possible to imagine 
that the mass of matter should vary according to 
circumstances, as we know its weight does. More- 
over, the determination of the "force" which 
makes mass constant (if there is any intelligi- 
bility in that form of words) would not, so far us 
I can see, confer any more validity on the law 
Uian it has now. 

There is a law of nature, so well vouched by 
experience, that all mankind, from pure logicians 
ID search of examples to parish sextons in search 
oT fees, confide in it. This is the law that "all 
men are mortal," It is simply a statement of 
the observed order of facts that all men sooner or 
lator di«. I am nut acquainted with any law of 
nature which is more "constant and uniform" 
thau tlita But will any one tcU me that dvatli is 
" ncceasary " ? Certainly there is no d priori 
TtvuMia'ny in the aisn. for various men have been 
iuiaj^nod to be immortaL And I should be glad 
Co bo informed of any " necessity " that can b« 
deduced from hioloj;ical considerations. It is 
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quite conceivable, as )ias recently been pointed 
out, that some of the lowest fonns of life may 
be immortal, after a fashion. However thia 
may bo, I would further ask, supposing " all men 
are mortal " to be a real law of nature, where and 
what is that to which, with any propriety, the 
title of ''compelling force" of the law can be 
given ? 

On page 69, the Duke of Argyll asserts that the 
law of gravitation " is a law in the sense, not 
merely of a rule, but of a cause." But thia 
revival of the teaching of the "Vestiges" has 
already been examined and disposed of; and when 
tlie Duke of Argyll states that the " observed 
order" which Kepler had discovered was simply a 
n*'r'<^ssjiry consequence of the force of "gravita- 
tion," I nc^ed not recapitulate the evidence which 
|in»voH Huch a statement to be wholly fallacioua 
Iiiit it may bo useful to say, once more, that, at 
lliiH present moment, nobody knows anything 
iibuut the existence of a "force" of gravitation 
upnrt iVoiii the fact ; that Newton declared the 
ordiiiii-ry notion of such force to be inconceivable; 
tli.'it various attc^mpts have lx»en made to account 
for the order of fm:ts we call gravitation, without 
reeour.H*? to the notion of attractive force; that, if 
Bueh a force exists, it is utterly incompetent to 
ii(!(M»uiit for Kepler's laws, with(»ut taking into the 
reckoning a great number of other considerations ; 
and, finally, that all we know about the "force " 
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of gravitation, or any otber so-culled " for«^." is 
ibat it is a name for the hypothetical cause of an 
observed ordur of fiicts. 

Thus, when the Duke of Argyll says ; " Force, as- 
certain^ acconling to some measure of its openitinn 
— this is intieiid one of the definitions, but only 
one, of a scientific law " (p, 71) I reply that it is a 
cipfinitioD which must be repudiated by everj' one 
who poasessos an adequate acquaintance with 
either the facta, or the philosophy, of science, and be 
relegated to the limbo of peeudo-scientitic fallacies. 
If the human mind had never entertained this 
notion of " force," nay, if it substituteii bare in- 
variable succession for the ordinary notion of 
causation, the idea of Law, as the expression of a 
oimstuntly-tibaiirved oHer, which genf-mtcs a cor- 
responding intensity of expectation in our minds, 
would have exactly the same value, aud pluy iUt 
part iu real science, exactly as it docs now. 

It ia needless to extend further the present 
excursus on tli« orijjiu and history of modem 
paeudo-scieucc. Under auch high patronage as 
it has eujoyeil, it ha-t grown and flouriKhud until, 
oowadnys, it u becoming eomewhat nonpant 
It has its weekly " Kphcmeride^," in which every 
Dcw pwudo-scicnlific mare's-nest is hailed and 
betanded with the anconscions unfairness o( 
Ignorance ; and an army of " r>.^cuuci1prs," enltst«d 
in il3 si-rvico, whose business seems to be to mix 
the black of dojjroa and the white of science into 
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the Deutral tint of what they call liberal 
theology. 

I remember that, not long after the publication of 
the "Vestiges," a shrewd and sarcastic countxymaii 
of the author defined it as " cauld kail made bet 
again." A cynic might find amusement in the 
lefiection that, at the present time, the principles 
and the methods of the much-vilified Yestigiarian 
are being ''made bet again"; and are not only 
" echoed by the dome of St Paul's," but thundered 
from the castle of Inverary. But my turn of 
mind is not cynical, and I can but regret the 
waste of time and energy bestowed on the en- 
deavour to deal with the most difficult problems 
of science, by tliose who have neither undergone 
the discipline, nor possess the information, which 
are indispensable to the successful issue of such 
an enterprise, 

I have already had occasion to remark that the 
Duke of Argyll's views of the conduct of con- 
troversy are different from mine ; and this much- 
to-be lamented discrepancy becomes yet more 
accentuated when tlie Duke reaches biological 
topics. Anything that was good enough for Sir 
Charles Lyell, in his department of study, is cer- 
tainly good enough for me in mine ; and I by no 
means demur to being pedagogically instructed 
about a variety of matters with which it has been 
the business of my life to try to acijuaint myself. 
But the Duke of Argyll is not content witli 
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bvouring me with his opinious about mj own 
business; lie alsu auaners for mine; bdiI, at that 
point, really the worm must tiirn, I am told 
that " no one knows boiler than Professor 
Huxley " a variety of things which I really do not 
know; and I am said to be a disciple of that 
"Positive Philosophy" which I have, over and 
over again, publicly repudiated in Innguago which 
b certainly not Licking in intelligibility, whatever 
may be its other defects. 

I am totd that I have been amusing myself 
with a ■' meuphysicil esercitatton or logomachy " 
(may I remark incidentally that these are not 
4)tiite convertible terms ?), when, to the best of my 
belief, r have been trying to expose a process 
of mjitification, based upon the use of scientific 
language by writers who exhibit no sign of 
MitmLiKc training, of acciirute scientific! knowledge. 
or of clear ideas respeeting the philosophy of 
science, which is doing very serious harm to the 
public. Naturally enough, thoy take the lion's 
«km of scientific phraseology for evidence thatth« 
voice which issues from beneath it is the voice of 
•ciunce, and I desire to relieve them from the 
cnnsctjuencea of their error. 

The l)uko of Argyll asks, apparently with 
sorrow that it diould be his duty to subject me to 
reproof — 

Wliitihall vAHfof a philonphjr wUiheanfuunJi thworjMiii 
will) th* tnergaii, unl, rIimIii j to Uka aola of b 4ilT'T«ai'« n 
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profound, assnmcs to explain nnder one common abfltraction, 
the inovements due to gravitation and the movements due to tlie 
mind of man T 

To which I may fitly reply by another question : 
What shall we say to a controversialist who 
attributes to the subject of his attack opinions 
which are notoriously not his; and expresses 
himself in such a manner that it is obvious he is 
unacquainted with even the rudiments of that 
knowledge which is necessary to the discussion 
into which he has rushed ? 

What line of my writing can the Duke of Argyll 
produce which confounds the organic with the in- 
organic ? 

As to the latter half of the paragraph, I have 
to conffss a doubt whether it has any definite 
nicariing. But I imagine that the Duke is alluding 
to my assertion that the law of gravitation is nowise 
" suspended " or '* defied " when a man lifts his 
ann ; but that, under such circumstances, part of 
the store of energy in the universe operates on the 
arm at a mechanical advantage as against the 
opcnition of another part. I was simple enough 
to think that no one who had as much knowledge 
of ))hysiology as is to be found in an elementary 
primer, or who had ever heard of the greatest 
physical generalisation of modem times — the 
doctrine of the conservation of energy — would 
dream of doubting my statement; and I was 
further simple enough to think that no one who 
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lucked these qualifications would Teel tempted to 
charge me with error. It appears that mj aim- 
plicily is greuter tl]:m my powers of imagination. 
The Duke of Argyll may not be aware of the 
utibiit it is nevertheh'ss true, that when a man's 
I is raised, id sequence to that state of con- 
a we call a volition, the volition is not the 
DOeiitate cause of the elevation of the arm. On 
the contrary, that operation is effected by a certain 
change of form, technically known us " contraction " 
in Kundry masses of tlesb, technically known as 
muscles, which are fixed to the bones of the 
shoulder in such a manner that, if these muscles 
contract, they must raise tlie arm. Now each of 
these muscles is n machine comparable, in a 
certain sunse, to one of the donkey-engines of » 
steamship, hut more complete, inasmuch as the 
source of its abiUty to change its form, or ccntrai't, 
lies within ilstilf. Eveiy time thai, by conlnw'ting. 
the muscle does work, such us (hut involved in 
raising the arm, more or less of the material which 
it contains is usi.hI up. just aa more or l«»s of the 
fuel of a steam-engine is u.«ed up, when it do»i 
work. And I do nut think there is a doubt in the 
mbid of any compct^^nt phpicist, or physiologist, 
tbattho work done in lifting (he weight of thL- arm 
is tlio m<7cliaiLica] equivalent of a certain proportion 
of the energy set fn.<« by thu molecular changes 
which take place in the muscle. It is further a 
tolerably wcU-based belief that ll.in, ami all othor 
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forms of energy, are mutually convertible; and, 
therefore, that they all come under that general 
law or statement of the order of facts, called 
the conservation of energy. And, as that certainly 
is an abstraction, so the view which the Duke of 
Argyll thinks so extremely absurd is really one of 
the commonplaces of physiology. But this Review 
is hardly an appropriate place for giving instruction 
in the elements of that science, and I content 
myself ^dth recommending the Duke of Argyll to 
devote some study to Book II. chap. v. section 4 
of my friend Dr. Foster's excellent text-book of 
Physiology (Ist edition, 1877, p. 321), which begins 
thus : — 

Broadly speaking, the animal body is amachiDO for conTertinf^ 
potential into actnal energy. The potential energy is sapplied 
by the food ; this the metabolism of the body converts into th« 
actual energy of heat and mechanical labour. 

There is no more difficult problem in the world 
than that of the relation of the state of conscious- 
ness, termed volition, to the mechanical work 
which frequently follows upon it. But no one can 
even conij)rehond the nature of the problem, who 
has not carefully studied the long series of modes 
of mutioD which, without a break, connect the 
energy which docs that work with the general 
store of energy. The ultimate form of the 
problem is this; Have we any reason to believe 
that a feeling, or state of consciousness, is capable 
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of (lircctty Aff.yting Uie motion of pveu the amnll- 
e«t conceivnblu moleculu uf mutter T Is such a 
thing even conceivable? If we answer tlioae 
qurstions iu the negative, it follows that volihoa 
may be a sign, but cannot be a cause, of bodily 
molioo. If we answer them in the affirmative, then 
states of cuiist^inusues!! become umli^iingiiisbable 
firom material thinga; fur it is the essential nature 
o( matter (o be the vehicle or substratum of 
mechanical energy. 

Ilierc ia notliing new in oil this. I have 
mtrrvily put into moilern language the issuo 
raiaed by Descartes more than two centuries ago. 
The i)liilosoi>liies of the 0':;casiona]ists, of Spinoza, 
of Ualebranche, of modem idealism and modem 
materiaiisra, have all grown out of the contro- 
versies which Cariesinniain evokeil. Of all this 
the peeudo -scion CO of the present time appears to 
bo unconscious ; otherwise it would hanlly content 
itaelf with " making hot ligiiin " tho pacu<lo-.tciencQ 
of the post. 

In the course of these ohservatioua 1 have 
already had occasion to express ray appreciation 
of tiio copious and perft^rvid eloi^ueiice which 
emiches the Duke of Argyll's pages. I am 
■lo iost ashamed that a constitutional insensibility 
B Simnian charms of rhetoric has p*imiitt«d 

[ia wandering through these Doweiy me^uls, to 

It, ftttncleil, alrot>iit exclusively, to Uio Iukto 
I^BCes of fallacy and the st^iny grounds of duficient 
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information, which are disguised, though not con- 
cealed, by these floral decorations. But, in his 
concluding sentences, the Duke soars into a 
Tyrtaean strain which roused even my dull soul. 

It was high time, indeed, that some revolt should he imised 
against that Reign of Terror which had come to be established 
in the scientific world under the abuse of a great name. Pro- 
fessor Huxley has not joined this revolt openly, for as yet» in* 
deed, it is only beginning to raise its head. But more than onoa 
— and very lately — ho has uttered a warning voice against the 
shallow dogmatism that has provoked it The time is coming 
when that revolt will be carried further. Higher interpretations 
will be established. Unless I am much mistaken, they are 
already coming in sight (p. 339). 

I have been living very much out of the world 
for the last two or three years, and when I read 
this denunciatory outburst, as of one filled with 
the spirit of prophecy, I said to myself, " Mercy 
upon us, what has ha))pened ? Can it be that X. 
and Y. (it would be wrong to mention the names 
of the vigorous yoimg friends which occurred to 
iiu') arc playing Danton and Robespierre ; and 
thai a guillotine is erected in the courtyard of 
]5urlington House for the benefit of all anti- 
Darwinian Fellows of the Royal Society ? Where 
are the secret conspirators against this tyranny, 
whom I am supposed to favour, and yet not have 
the courage to join openly ? And to think of my 
poor oppressed friend, Mr. Herbert Spencer, * com- 
|)elled to speak with bated breath ' (p. 3:^8) 
certainly for the first time in my thirty-odd years' 
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arquamlADcc wiLh hiiD !" My alarm and horror 
ftt tlie SHpposition that, wliile I bad been fiildling 
(or at any rate physick iuj;), iny Ktloved Rome 
had been burning, in this fashion, may be 
imagined, 

I am sure the Duke of Argyll will be glad to 
hear that the anxiety lie created was of extremely 
•hort duration. It is my privilege to Have access 
to the best sources of infonnation, and nobody tu 
the scientific world cau tell me anything ahuut 

dier tliB " Reign of Terror " or *' the Revolt." 
ct, the srieutific world laughs most iude- 
Bsly at the notion of the existence of either ; 
re so lost to the sense of the scientific 
dignity, that they descend to the use of trans- 
atlantic «larig, and call it a " bogus scare." As to 
my friend Mr. Herbert Spencer, I have every 
nnxon to know that, in the " Factors of Organic 
Evolution," he haa said exactly wJiat was in bis 
taiod, without any particular <]eference to the 
opinioDa of the person whem he is pleased to 
Kgard as hia most dangerous critic and Devil's 
Advocato-Gcneml, and still li-ss of any one eUe. 

I do not know whether the Duke of Argyll 
pictuTTts himself as the Tallicn of this imaginary 
revolt again.it a no Ifss imaginary Reign of Terror. 
But if so, I most res ]H'ctf ally but firmly decline 
to join bis forces. It ia only a few weeks since I 
happened to read over ogatn the finit article 
which [ ever vrroto (now tnt-iity-tcvcn y«-Ars ago) 
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on the " Origin of Species," and I found nothing 
that I wished to modify in the opinions that are 
there exi)ressed, though the subsequent vast 
accumulation of evidence in favour of Mr, Dar- 
win's views would give mo much to add. As is 
the case with all new doctrines, so with that of 
Evolution, the enthusiasm of advocates has some- 
times tended to degenerate into fanaticism ; and 
mere speculation has, at times, threatened to 
shoot beyond its legitimate bounds. I have 
occasionally thought it wise to warn the more 
adventurous spirits among us against these 
dangers, in sufficiently plain language ; and I 
have sometimes jestingly said that I expected, 
if I lived long enough, to be looked on as a 
reactionary by some of my more ardent friends. 
l>ut nothing short of midsummer madness can 
account for the fiction that I am waiting till it is 
safe to join openly a revolt, hatched by some 
j)erson or persons unknown, against an intellectual 
movonient with which I am in the iQost entire 
and hearty sympathy. It is a great many years 
tiince, at the outsot of my career, I had to think 
seriously what life had to offer that was worth 
having. I came to the conclusion that the chief 
good, for me, was freedom to learn, think, and say 
what I pleased, when I pleased. I have acted on 
that conviction, and have availed myself of the 
" rara tem|)onim felieitjis uhi sentirc quro velis, et 
qxiiv. sen tins dicere licet," which is now enjoyable, 
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to the best of my ability ; and though strongly, 
and perhaps wisely, warned that I should prob- 
ably come to grief, I am entirely satisfied with 
the results of the line of action I have adopted. 
My career is at an end. I have 

Warmed both hands before the fire of life ; 

and nothing is left me^ before I depart, but to 
help, or at any rate to abstain from hindering, 
the younger generation of men of science in doing 
better service to the cause we have at heart than 
I have been able to render. 

And yet, forsooth, I am supposed to be waiting 
for the signal of " revolt," which some fiery spirits 
among these young men are to raise before I dare 
express my real opinions concerning questions 
about which we older men had to fight, in the 
teeth of fierce public opposition and obloquy — of 
something which might almost justify even the 
grandiloquent epithet of a Reign of Terror — 
before our excellent successors had left school. 

It would appear that the spirit of pseudo- 
science has impregnated even the imagination of 
the Duke of Argyll. Tlie scientific imagination 
always restrains itself within the limits of prob- 
ability. 



IV 

AN EPISCOPAL TRILOGY 

[1887] 

If there is any truth in the old adage that a 
burnt child dreads the fire, I ought to be very 
loath to touch a sermon, while the memory of what 
befell me on a recent occasion, possibly not yet 
forgotten by the readers of the Kiniiccnth Century^ 
is uneffaced. But I suppose that even the distin- 
guished censor of that unheard-of audacity to 
which not even the newspajjer report of a sermon 
is sacred, can hardly regard a man of science as 
either indelicate or presumptuous, if he ventures 
to otfer some commeuts ujjon three discourses, 
Hpecially addn^ssed to the great assemblage of 
men of science which recently gathered at 
Manchester, by three bishops of the State Churclu 
On my return to Englaud not long ago, I found a 
pamphlet ^ containing a version, which I presume 

> The Advance of Scimrf, Tliroe sormons preached in Man- 
cliiSter Cathedral on Sunday, Septeuib«!r 4, 1887, during the 
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to be authorised, of these sernions, among the 
hnge mass of letters sni] papers which hiid 
accumalateJ during two monljia' absence; and I 
hnvo read them not only with attentive interest. 
but with a feeling of satisfaction which 13 quite 
new to me a3 a result of hearing, or n-adinjj, 
■emions. These excellent discourses, in fact, 
appear to me to signalise a new departure in the 
course adopted by thuology towards science, aud 
to indicate the possibility of bringing about an 
honourable modus nccitdi between the two. How 
far the three bishops spenk ns accrediled repre- 
seDtativea of the Church is a question to be 
considctred by and by. Most assnrirdly, I am nut 
authorised to represent any one hut mysel£ But 
I suppose that there must be a gooA many iieojile 
in the Church uf the bishops' way of thinking; 
and I have reason to believe that, in the ranks of 
science, there are a good many persons who, more 
ur less, share my views. And it is to these sensible 
people on both sides, aa the bishops and I iinist 
needs think those who agree with us, that my 
present observatioua are addressed. They will 
|>n>bably be astonished to icam how insigoilicaut, 
in principle, their dilTerences are. 

It is impossihiv to read the discourses of the 
llire« prelates without being impressed by the 

aaatiog of \Ju Rritiiih Auocbtian for the AilrmcvniFnt nf 
Bntofo, by tht Blibop of Cktludr, th« Biilinp of HnUonl, mail 
til* BiiMp of HuuhMtar. 
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knowledge which they display, and by the spirit 
of equity, I might say of generosity, towards 
science which pervades them. There is no trace 
of that tacit or open assumption that the rejection 
of theological dogmas, on scientific grounds, is due 
to moral perversity, w^hich is the ordinary note of 
ecclesiastical homilies on this subject, and which 
makes them look so supremely silly to men whose 
lives have been spent in wrestling with these 
questions. There is no attempt to hide away real 
stumbling-blocks under rhetorical stucco ; no resort 
to the in quogtce device of setting scientific blun- 
ders against theological errors ; no suggestion that 
an honest man may keep contradictory beliefs in 
separate pockets of his brain ; no question that the 
method of scientific investigation is valid, what- 
ever the results to which it may lead ; and that the 
search after truth, and truth only, ennobles the 
searcher and leaves no doubt that his life, at any 
rate, is worth living. The Bishop of Carlisle 
declares himself pledged to the belief that " the 
advanc(.inent of science, the progress of human 
knowledge, is in itself a worthy aim of the greatest 
effort of the greatest minds." 

How often was it my fate, a quarter of a century 
ago, to see the whole artillery of the pulpit brought 
to bcfir upon the doctrine of evolution and its sup- 
|)Ovters I Any one unaccustomed to the amenities 
uf ecclesiastical controversy would have thought 
we were too wicked to be permitted to live. But 
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Irt US hear llie Bishop of Bedford, Aflcr a 
[lerfectly frank statemeDt of the doctrine of 
I'voIutioD and some of its obvious consequeDces, 
that learned prelate pleads, with all eamestuesa, 
11 gainst 

* but7 denunciation of wfa&t may be pnved to Iikt* it leut 
icma olamfinti of truth in it. « contemptuoos rrJRCtlan orthcorita 
■ hich ws viay •onw diy Iram to ■ccvpt u frarlj sail witli u 
liilln KRM at Intoniiijiteiicy wjtii Cio4'» wnril u we odw •cmi'I 
the IhoorT of the eulb'K Diotlan roani] tlie lun, at the long 
dimtiaii of th« gcologiii] spoelu (p. 2B). 

I do not see that the most convinced evolutiouist 
coold ask anv one. whether cleric or layman, to say 
more than this ; in fact, I do not think that any 
one hss a riglit tn say more, with respect to any 
question about whicli two opinions can be held, than 
that his miud is perfectly opeu to the force of 
eviilenca 

There is another portion of the Bishop of E.?d- 
ford's sennon which I think will he wnniily apprc- 
dated by all honest anil clcar-lieiulcd men. He 
repudiates the views of those who say that theology 



«oeapj (rliiiTlir dlir*t<^t llI>lIltn■^ anil acrid in no vair intoncT'ldla 
with meh ntbfll. TbnT trVQlTP, u it WDn. in •lll!'<f lit |iUnH, 
ud ■> never meet. TLui we mnj liiiraiie icienLiIlc nn.lim with 
thr ntaxxt bxJoin iwd, (t the umii timn, ma}' [ajr tJig nioct 
rvtvmt tvgui to theologf, hoing » tua* of MlliaoB. benoM 
»U»»tu|{ iu> points uf MuUul (p. S9), 

Surely every unsophititicat«d mind will henrtily 
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concur with the Bishop's remark upon this con- 
veuient refuge for the descendants of Mr. Facing- 
both- ways. " I have never been able to under* 
stand this position, though I have often seen it 
assumed." Nor can any demurrer be sustained, 
when the Bishop proceeds to point out that there 
are, and must be, various points of contact between 
theological and natural science, and therefore that 
it is foolish to ignore or deny the existence of as 
many dangers of collision. 

Finally, the Bishop of Manchester freely admits 
the force of the objections which have been raised, 
on scientific grounds, to prayer, and attempts to 
turn them by arguing that the proper objects of 
prayer are not physical but spiritual He tells us 
that natural accidents and moral misfortunes are 
not to be taken for moral judgments of God ; he 
admits the propriety of the application of scientific 
methods to the investigation of the origin and 
growth of religions ; and he is as ready to recognise 
the process of evolution there, as in the physical 
world. Mark the following striking passage : — 

And how utterly all the common olycctions to Divine revela- 
tion vanish away when they are set in the lipht of this theory of 
a spiritual progression. Are we reminded that there prevailed, 
ill those earlier days, views of the nature of God and man, of 
human life and Divine IVovidi-nce, which we now find to bo 
untenable ? That, we answer, is precisely what the theory of 
development presupposes. If early views of religion and mor- 
ality had not been imperfect, where had been the development I 
If symbolical visions and mythical creations had found no plact 
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En til* wrljr Orietidil eEptvwon o( Dirine tmlh, when lisil bma 
thi d«velo|"uiiiit I Tim inlBd«nl iinswr In ninnty-ninB nit of % 
Imiidtcd dI (h« ordinary ol^'rctioni to the Hilile, u tb« nc«rd ol 
a diviuD pduMtion of our rsco, b uked in that an* wonl — 
dvnlopnifiiL And to wliit an m in-ii^blnl Tor Ibat pntroc 
wotd. Tliicli, ■■ with th* wuid of ■ magirian, lit* >I lli* nma 
momBtit « complotdf tnuBformod oar knowledge and diBpctlitd 
oar itiUiinltio t To niodeni sciance, tiwilittel)' )iiinuing ita 
mrdi lar Iiutb In apito of |x>palu oblujOj and— alu t that one 
ahooldhave lo lay it— in ipitc taoafUnof thmlogicaldanimda- 
Uw [p. 69). 



Apart from its general importance, I read thii 
rem&rkabl« statement with tike more pleasure, 
fiince, however imperfectly I may have endeavoured 
tu illustrati) thi; cvulution of theology in a paper 
puLlished in the Xwetrcnth Century last year,' il 
seems to me that in principle, at any rat«, I may 
hereafter claim high th(K>Iogical sanction for the 
views there set forth. 

If tliologians aru hence forwartl prepared to re- 
cognise the nathority of secular science in the man- 
ner and to the exteul indicated in the Manchester 
tril'igy; if the distingriishwl ]>relales who offer 
these tcnns are really plenipotentiaries, then, so 
far as I may pn^snme In speak on such a matter, 
th»rc will be no difficulty about concluding « per- 
ppttial treaty of peace, and indeed of alliance, 
between the hifh ix)ntniiting powers, whose 
history has hitherto been little more than a rcconl 
of continual warfare. But if the great Chancellor's 
■ Jtq'rinlcd la V'.L IV. id thii collocCioo. 
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maxim, "Do ut des/' is to form the basis of 
DogotiatioD, I am afraid that secular science will 
be ruined ; for it seems to me that theology, under 
tlie generous impulse of a sudden conversion, has 
given all that she hath ; and indeed, on one point, 
has surrendered more than can reasonably be asked. 

I suppose I must be prepared to face the reproach 
which attaclies to those who criticise a gift, if I 
venture to observe that I do not think that the 
lUi^hop of Manchester need have been so much 
alarmed, as he evidently has been, by the objections 
wliich liave often been raised to prayer, on the 
ground that a belief in the eflBcacy of prayer is 
inconsistent with a belief in the constancy of the 
order of nature. 

The Bishop appears to admit that there is an 
antagonism between the " regular economy of 
nature " and the " regular economy of prayer " 
(p. 30), and that *' prayers for the interruption of 
God's natural order " are of " doubtful validity " 
(l>. 42). It appears to me that the Bishop's 
(iithculty simply adds another example to those 
which I liave several times insisted upon in the 
pages of this Review and elsewhere, of the mischief 
which hiis been done, and is being done, by a mis- 
taken apprehension of the real meaning of " natural 
order " and " law of nature." 

May I, therefore, be permitted to lepeat, once 
more, that the statements denoted by these terms 
have iio greater value or cogency than such as may 
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attuch to generalisations from exporieiice of the 
pasi, and to expecltitinns for iho fiiliire baaeil upon 
that experience ? JJobody can presume to say 
wbat thfl order of nature must be ; all that the 
widest experience (even it it extt-ndeil over all 
paat time and through all space) that eventa had 
hapiK'ned in acertiun way coiiM juslify, would be a 
proportionally strong expectation tluit events will 
go on 80 happening, and the demand for a propor- 
tional strength of evidence in favour of any asser- 
tion that they had happeneil otherwise. 

It is this veighty cons^ideration, the truth of 
which every one who is capable of logical thought 
must surely lulinit, which knoclcs the bottom out of 
all a priori objections either to ordinary " miracles " 
or to the eRicacy of ]>rayer, in so fur as the latter 
implies the niinicul<)us intervention of a higher 
power. No one ia entitled to say a priori that any 
given so-cattud iniraculous event is impiissible ; and 
io one is entitled to say a priori that prayer for 
some change in the onlinary course of nature can- 
not possibly avail. 

The siipp'jsition that there is any inconsistency 
between the acceptance of the constancy of oataral 
order and a belief in the oScacy of prayer, is llw 
moru unaccoun table as it is ohviotisly contradicted 
by analogies fnmiiilicil by everyday experience. 
TItc belief in the efficacy of prayer dejteods upon 
the assumption that tbcra is wnnebody. somewhera, 
who is strong enough to doal with the earth and 
its oontenta «• men deal with the things and eventa 
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wliich they are strong enough to modify or control ; 
and who is capab-e of being moved by appeals 
such as men make to one another. This belief 
does not even involve theism ; for our earth is an 
insignificant particle of the solar system, while the 
solar system is hardly worth speaking of in relation 
to the All ; and, for anything that can be proved 
to the contrary, there may be beings endowed 
with full powers over our system, yet, practically, 
as insignificant as ourselves in relation to the 
universe. If any one pleases, therefore, to give un- 
restrained liberty to his fancy, he may plead 
analogy in favour of the dream that there may be, 
somewhere, a finite being, or beings, who can play 
with the solar system as a child plays with a toy ; 
and that such being may be willing to do anything 
which ho is properly supplicated to do. For we 
are not justified in saying that it is impossible for 
beings having the nature of men, only vastly more 
powerful, to exist ; and if they do exist, they may 
act as and when we ask them to do so, just as our 
brother men act. As a matter of fact, the great 
mass of the human race has believed, and still 
believes, in such beings, under the various names 
of fairies, gnomes, angels, and demons. Certainly 
I do not lack faith in the constancy of natural 
order. But I am not less convinced that if I were 
to ask the Bishop of Manchester to do me a kind- 
ness which lay within his power, he would do it. 
And I am unable to see that his action on my 
request involves any violation of the order of 
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nature. On the contrary, as I have not the 
honour to know the Biahop persomilly, my action 
woult] be based upon my faith in that "Law of 
nature," or goneraliaation from experience, which 
ti:1ls me that, aa a ruli!, men wlio occupy the 
Bishop's position aro kiniily and courtoona. How 
is the caw altered if my request is prefemid to 
some imajpnary su|>erior boing, or to the Most 
High being, who, by the enpposition, ia able to 
arrest disease, ot malte the aun stand still in the 
heavens, just as easily as I can stop my watch, or 
make it indicate any hour tliat pltiases me ? 

I repeat tliat it is not upon any a priori con- 
siderations that objections, either to the supposed 
efficacy of prayer in modifying the course of events, 
or to the supposed occiirreDce of miracles, can be 
scientifically baseiL The real objection, and, to 
my mind, the fatal objection, to both those sup- 
positions, ia the inadequacy of the evideoce to 
proTe any given case of such occurrences which 
has been adduced. It is a canon of commoa 
Kuse, to say nothing of science, that the more 
improbable a supposed occurrence, the moro 
cedent ought to be the evidence in its favour. I 
have looked somewhat carefully into the subject, 
and I am unable to tind in the records of any 
miraculous event evidence which even appruxi* 
matca to the fulfilment of this requiremenU 

Bat, in iho cam) of prayer, the Bishop points out 
a moat just and nocesaary distinction bctiie«o iu 
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clTect on the course of nature, outside ourselves, 
and its eiTect within the region of the supplicator's 
mind. 

It is a " law of nature," verifiable by everyday 
cxi)orit'noc, that our already formed convictions, 
our strong desires, our intent occupation with 
particular ideas, modify our mental operations to 
a most marvellous extent, and produce enduring 
changes in the direction and in the intensity of 
our intellectual and moral activities. Men can 
intoxicate themselves with ideas as effectually as 
with alcohol or with bang, and produce, by dint 
of intense tli inking, mental conditions hardly 
distinguisliahle from monomania. Demoniac pos- 
session is mythical; but the faculty of being 
possessed, more or less completely, by an idea 
is probably the fundamental condition of what 
is called genius, whether it show itself in the 
saint, the artist, or the man of science. One 
calls it faith, another calls it inspiration, a third 
calls it insiglit; but the "intending of the mind," 
to borrow Newton's well-known phrase, the con- 
centration of all the rays of intellectual energy 
on some one point, until it glows and colours the 
whole cast of thought with its peculiar light, is 
common to all. 

I take it that the Bishop of Manchester has 
psycliologic«al science with him when he insists 
upon the subjective efficacy of prayer in faith, and 
on the seemingly miraculous effects which such 
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' intending of the mind" upon religions and 
moral iilealfl may tave upon character and 
happinoiis. Scientific faith, at present, takes it 
no furtiier than the prayer which Ajai uSered; 
but tliat petition is on ti tin ally granted. 

Whatever points of detail may yet remain open 
fur dificuHsiiw, however, I repeat tlie opinion I 
have already expressed, that the Mancheater 
sermons concede all that science, has an in- 
disputable right, or any pressing neod, to ask, and 
that not grudgingly but generonsly; and. if the 
three bishops of X8S7 carry the Church wrilh tlien), 
I think tliey will have as gootl title to the 
permanont gratitude of posterity aa the famous 
■even who went to the Tower Jn defence of the 
Church two hundred years ago. 

Will their bruthreu fuUow their just and 
prudent guidance ? I have no such acquaiutauise 
with the cuTTenU of ecclesiastical opinion as would 
jastify me in even hazarding a guess on snch 
a didicult topic. But some recent omens are 
liardly favournhlo. There seems to be an un- 
preasion abroad — I ilo not desire to give any 
OMintenance to it — that I am fund of nrading 
unaoux. From time to time, unknowu corre* 
Bpootlenta— some apparently animated by the 
charitable desire to promote uiy conversion, ami 
others unmistakably noxious to spar me to the 
expn»sion of wrathfnl antagonism — favour me nilb 
rupurta nr copii^a of such productions. 
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I found one of the latter category among tlio 
accumulated arrears to which I have already 
referred. 

It is a full, and apparently accurate, report of a 
discourse by a person of no less ecclesiastical rank 
than the three authors of the sermons I have 
hitherto been considering; but who he is, and 
where or when the sermon was preached, are 
secrets which wild horses shall not tear from 
me, lest I fall again under high censure for 
attacking a clergyman. Only if the editor of this 
Review thinks it his duty to have independent 
evidence that the sermon has a real existence, will 
I, in the strictest confidence, communicate it to 
him. 

The preacher, in this case, is of a very different 
mind from tlie three bishops — and this mind is 
different in quality, different in spirit, and different 
in contents. He discourses on the a priori 
objections to miracles, apparently without being 
aware, in spite of all the discussions of the last 
seven or eight years, that he is doing battle with 
a shad ow. 

I trust I do not misrepresent the Bishop of 
Manchester in saying that the essence of his 
remarkable discourse is the insistence upon the 
"supreme importance of the purely sjuritual in 
our faith," and of the relative, if not absolute, 
insignificance of aught else. He obviously per- 
ceives the bearing of his arguments against the 
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nlberability of th« course of outward Dattirc by 
[irayet, on the queaiion of miracles in general ; 
for he is wmliii to say that " the possibility of 
minu-'lea, of a rare and unusual transcendence of 
the world order is not here in question" (p. 38), 
It may be ptimiitted me to su|)pose, however, thiit, 
if miracles were in question, the speaker who 
warns us " thnt v:e must look for tbo heart of tho 
absolute religion in that part of it which presenl>es 
our moral and religioua relations " (p. 4C) wouhl 
not be disposed to lulvise those who hwl found tlie 
heart of Christianity to take much thought about 
ita niiracutous iiiteguinout. 

ily anonymous sc^mion will have nothing to do 
with Bnch notions as these, and ita preacher is not 
t'w pulite, to 3»y nothing of charitable, towards 
those who entertain theui. 

Bcioetille toen, thorcfon, wn pcrTccU; right in Mnerting tbat 
Chriatiuiitj nttt on minclrs, ir minclin niir*r hiii>pnEiei), 
CbilitLknlljr, In luiy wiim whlcb I* not ■ mnckriy. which ilo» 
BOt aulcn Uia term of nana clTcct, liu no mlicj. I liirtll oa 
tbinbecauM (hsr« U Duw id atTort lualiinjt to ust op » nuo-mli^ 
Bvol-nia, luTnubntU ChnHiknltj, nhlili mil; ni»i« tbe tan 
«t*cl*iint, ADd I wniilil wun yon *c;7 itiitiiiL-tlf o^iiut tbl* 
new cODltimiM. Christiauiljr ii snrnlixllj inirat'ulaiu, ind 
bill to ihn grounil if minclai \m iinjKiiulUa. 

Well, wnniing for warning. I venture to warn 
this preacher and those who, with biui, persist iu 
identifjing Chiistinnity with the miraculous, tbat 
nich forma of Cliriatianity are not only doomed to 
fail to the grtiuud; but that, within the last 
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half century, they have been driving that way with 
continually accelerated velocity. 

The so-called religious world is given to a strange 
delusion. It fondly imagines that it possesses the 
monopoly of serious and constant reflection upon 
the terrible problems of existence ; and that those 
who cannot accept its shibboleths are either mere 
Gallios, caring for none of these things, or 
libertines desiring to escape from the restraints of 
morality. It does not appear to have entered the 
imaginations of these peojilc that, outside their 
pale and firmly resolved never to enter it, there 
are thousands of men, certainly not their inferiors 
in cliaracter, capacity, or knowledge of the 
questions at issue, who estimate those purely 
spiritual elements of the Christian faith of which 
tlie Bishop of Manchester speaks as highly as the 
Bishop docs ; but who will have nothing to do with 
the Christian Churches, because in their appre- 
hension and for them, tlie profession of belief in 
the miraculous, on the evidence offered, would be 
simply immoral. 

So far as my experience goes, men of science are 
neither better nor worse than the rest of the 
world. Occupation with the endlessly great parts 
of the universe do(.*s not necessarily involve 
gioatness of character, nor does microscopic study 
of the infinitely little always produce humility. 
We have our full share of original sin; need, 
^eed, and vainglory beset us as they do othei 
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inortAls ; and our progress is, for the most jtiist, 
like tli.tt of atackiiig ship, U)G resultant of oppoflite 
divergeDcies from tlio slraigbt path. But, for oU 
tb&t, there u one moral bi^oefit which tlic pursuit 
of Gcieoce umiuestionably liestows. It keeps the 
estimate of tho value of evidence up to the proper 
mark ; and we arc constantly receiving lessons, 
and aomelimos very shnrp ones, on the nature of 
proof. Men of science will always act up to their 
standard of veriwiLy, when mankind in general 
teave oif sinning ; but that standard appears to me 
TO be higher am'tng them than in any other class 
of the coutmunity. 

I do not know any body of scientific men wlia 
«mld be got to listen without the strongest ex- 
pressions of disgusted repudiation to the espositioD 
of a pretended scientific discovery, which bad no 
bvttur evidenci! lo show for it-iulf than the story 
of the devils entering a herd of swine, or of the 
fig-trc« that was blasted for bearing no figs when 
" it was not the soiwon of figs." Whether such 
CTents are possible or impossible, no man can say ; 
bat Kienti^c ethics can and does declare that the 
profession of beliof in tliein, on the evidencie of 
ducuinenlj of unknown date and of unknown 
authorship, is iiumoraL Tlieoli^ical af^Kilogiats 
wlio insist that morality will vanish if their 
dogmas are o-xploded, would do wl'II to consider 
tbe fact that, in th<t matter of intvllnctual viTacity, 
ceience is already a long way aliuad cf the 
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Churches; and that, in this particular^ it is 
exerting an educational influence on mankind of 
which the Churches have shown themselves 
utterly incapable./ 

Undoubtedly that varying compound of some 
of the best and some of the worst elements of 
Paganism and Judaism, moulded in practice by 
the innate character of certain people of the 
Western world, which, since the second century, 
has assumed to itself the title of orthodox 
Christianity, " rests on miracles " and falls to the 
ground, not **if miracles be impossible," but if 
those to which it is committed prove themselves 
unable to fulfil the conditions of honest belied 
That this Christianity is doomed to fall is, to my 
mind, beyond a doubt ; but its fall will be neither 
sudilen nor sixjcdy. The Church, with all the aid 
It'ut it by the secular arm, took many centuries to 
oxtirjmte the oi)cn practice of pagan idolatry 
within its own fold ; and those who have travelled 
in southern Europe ^vilI be aware that it has not 
extirpited the essence of such idolatry even yet. 
MiUato noiniiie, it is probable that there is as much 
sheer fetichism among the Roman populace now 
as there was eighteen hundred years ago ; and if 
ilarcus Antoninus could descend from his horse and 
ascend the steps of the Ara Cceli church about 
Twelfth Day, the only thing that need strike him 
would be the extremely contemptible character of 
the modem idols as works of art. 
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Science will certainly neither ask for, nor 
wc wvg. the nit) of the gccular arm. It will trust 
B mucb better nuil more powerfnlbelpoftliat 
Mtion in scientific truth anil in the morals of 

mt. which is rendered as iudispcnsnhle, ns it is 

taevitahlc, by the permeation of firactical lifo with 
the products and ideas of acience. But no one 
who considers the preai'nt state of even the most 
nioped countries can doubt that the scientific 
t Uiftt has come into the wortrl will have to 

1 in the midst of darkness for a long time. 

The urban populations, driven into contnct with 
9cicDC« by trade and mnnufacture, will more and 
more receive it, while Xhe jiagani will lag behind. 
Let us hope that no Julian may arise among them 
to heml a f.irlorn hopw against the inevitable. 
Whatever happens, science may bide her time in 
patience and in confidence. 

But to return to my " AnoaymouB," I am 
ftfiaid that if he representa any great party iti the 
Cbnrch, the spirit ofjusticf and reasonnbloncss 
which aniriiales the throe bisliops haa oa slender a 
ehance of being imitated, on u large scale, as their 
common sense and tbcir courtesy. For, not con- 
tented with misrepresenting science on its spccu- 
UtivQ side, " Anonymous " attacks its moriJity, 

For tvo «1io1« fNin. Inmtipilinni and mnelorioiu wKieh 
would npMt ihc UiBoile* of DuthIq on tlw fomitlliiti of <anl 
uUndi wen wrtiiiiUir Ri|ipTei*pd, mil \h*t hj tba idrliv Evni at 
iImm ahi artwi)!*! ihi-m./w/ta^ ^ u p^ iyBfa/aiV* amd di»- 
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turbing the Judgment formed ly the muHUude an HU mitnUfic 
chanuier—the if^allibilUy—qf (he greai master/ 

So far as I know anything about the matters 
which are here rei'oircd to, the part of this passage 
wliich I liave italicised is absolutely untrue. I 
believe that I ani intimately acquainted with all 
Mr. Danvin's immediate scientific friends: and I 
s:iy that no one of them, nor any other man of 
science known to me, ever could, or would, have 
given such advice to any one — if for no other 
reason than that, with the example of the most 
candid and patient listener to objections that ever 
lived tVesh in their memories, they could not so 
grossly have at once violated their highest duty 
and disluuioured their friend. 

The charj::e thus brought by "Anonymous" 
nffocts the honour and the probity of men of 
science ; if it is true, we have forfeited all claim 
to the confidence of the general public. In 
mv belief it is utterlv false, and its real effect will 
ho tt^ discredit those who are responsible for it 
As is the way with slanders, it has grown by 
refx'tit'ini. " Anonymous " is responsible for the 
]H*ouliarly offensive form which it lias taken in his 
hands; but he is not responsible for originating 
it. He has evidently been ins])ired by an article 
entitled " A Gri^at Lesst>n." pid»lished in the Sep- 
temWr number of this lieview. Trulv it is ''a 
great lesson/' but not quite in the souse inlende«I 
by the giver thrroot 
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la the course of his doubtless well-meant ad- 
mo&ilious, the DiiUe of Argyll commits liimsell 
to A greater number of atatemeuta which are de- 
monstrably incorrect and wliich any oae wh» 
ventured to write upon the subjoct ought to have 
known to be incorrect, than 1 have ever seeu 
gathered together in so small a space. 

I submit a gatheriug from the rich store for the 
appreciation of the public 

Fitat :— 



Mr, Mnnay't new wplanjitioi) of the ftractnre of eont-rmfi 

•nJialanJiWAKCamiuuHi'.'iled totha Royal Snnint; af B<1iiiLurKb 
in 18M. •nd ■apporiiyl wiili sufh « wcislit of Ui'U aud such * 
oloM teitim of rujHiiiin);, that no acriuiui ti!i>]y Las svsr been 
4 {p. SOJ). 



" No serious reply has ever been attempted " I I 
anppoK that the Duke of Argyll iiuiy hiive heard 
of IVofcasor Dao-t, whoso years of labour devoted 
to corals and coral-reefs when be was naturalist 
of the American expedition under Commodore 
Wilkes, more than forty ynars ago, have ever sine* 
ransed bim to be recognised as an authority of the 
tint rank on such subjecu. Now does his Grace 
know, or does ho not know, that, in the year 1S85, 
Frofcswir Dana published an eUh^raU; [mpcr " On 
the Origin of Cora!-rU-t.'r!< nml IsIiin'U." in which, 
after referring to a Presidential Address by the 
Director of the Geological Survey of Great Britain 
and Irvland delivered in 1883, in which special 
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attention is directed to Mr. Murray's views Pro- 
fessor Dana says : — 

The existing state of doubt on the question has led the wrilnr 
to reconsider the earlier and later facts, and in the following 
jvages he gives his results. 

Professor Dana then devotes many pages of his 
very " serious reply " to a most admirable and 
weighty criticism of the objections which have at 
various times been raised to Mr. Darwin's doctrine, 
by Professor Semper, by Dr. Rein, and finally by 
Mr. Murray, and he states his final judgment as 
follows : — 

With the theor}' of abrasion nnd solution incompetent, all the 
hy]K)theses of ohjn'tors to Darwin's theory ai*e alike weak ; for 
all have made th»'$e processes their chief reliance, whether ap- 
]ie.iling to a calcareous, or a volcanic, or a inountain-jieak base- 
niunt I'ur the structure. The subsidence which the Darwinian 
theory reciuires h.is not been opi>oscd by the mention of any fact 
at varianee with it, nor by setting aside Darwin's ar<:;unients in 
its favour ; and it has found new support in the facts from the 
**C'liallenger's" soundings otf Tahiti, that had bt;en put in array 
against it, and stiiwig corroboration in the facts from the Weut 
IndieM. 

I Ja I win's theory, therefore, remains as the theory that accounta 
for tlie origin of reefs and islands.^ 

I>o it undtTstootl that I express no opinion on 
till* «'«»Mtrov(TtiMl points. I doubt if there are ten 
living; iiK'U who, having a practical knowledge of 
what a conil-roef is, have endeavoured to master 
tin* vrry ditlicult l>iolo;;icaI and geological prob- 
U nis involved in their study. I happen to have 

> .'.rnrrirtin Jmimul qf Scirnc*-, 18S5, p. IP^ 
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fi[iont the best part of tliree years ntnong eonO- 
recfs and to hav» niiulo tlmt ntlenifit ; and, wheo 
Mr. Murray's work aitjwared. I said to myself that 
until I had two or three incmtha to give to lim 
renewed study of the subject in all its benringa. I 
must be content to retiiaiu in a condition of sus- 
pended judgment. In the meunwhile, the man 
who would be voted by common acclamation as tho 
most competent person uow living to act aa umpire, 
hits delivered the verdict I have quoted; and, to 
go no further, has fully justilied the hesitation I 
ud others way have felt about expressing an 
opinion. Under these circumstances, it seems to 
mo to require a good deal of courage to say " no 
serious reply has ever been attempted " ; and to 
chide the men of science, in lofty tones, for tiieir 
" rclnctanco to admit an error " which is not 
ailmitt«d ; and fur their "slow ami snlicy ncqui- 
eaceuoe" in a conclusion which they have the 
gravest warranty for sU3i>ectiug. 
Second: — 

Duwin himtvlf had liTCrl to hMr of (h» new mIuUod, and, 
trflb thu >i'I*Tiili>l can<laiir wlikh wm iiinliwnt hi hlw. liU mind, 
tbonsb nov jirowii old in hbowii Mrif convictiMii, ouit Inu 
I«df tn mteTlaJQ it. and to Mtifta* that •fHmu doubti hid bitcu 
mkmed u to Uio trolli of liu hniona tbmrjr (p. 305], 

I wish that Darwin's splendid candour oould 
be conveyed by oomo description of Dptntual 
" micnbe " to those who write about him. I am 
Dot aware that ilr. Durwio ever cntertaiuo)] 
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" s(«riou8 doubts as to the truth of his famous 
t Injury "; aiul thore is tolerably good evidence to 
flu* contrary. The second edition of his work, 
pnMisluHl in ISTG, proves that he entertained no 
Miili doubts then; a letter to Professor Semper, 
whose obj(vtiou8, in some respects, forestalled 
\\u)»o of Mr. Murray, dated October 2, 1879, ex- 
p oss<\s his continued adherence to the opinion 
"that the atolls and kirrier reefs in the middle 
of tho I^vcific and Indian Oceans indicate sub- 
8i(lonci»**; and the letter of my friend Professor 
•ludd, ])rlnted at the end of this article (which 
I had {)erhai>s better say Professor Judd had 
not seen) will prove that this opinion remained 
unaltered to the end of his life. 
Tliird :— 

. . . P.irwin'a theory is n tlream. It is not only unsound, 
hut it i.s in many respects the r^vorse of truth. With all his con- 
scicntiniiNncsM, with all his raution, witli nil his ]>owcr8 of ob- 
servation, Daruiii in tliis matter foil into errors as profound as 
the ubysiies uf the Pucitic (p. 301). 

Really ? It seems to me that, under the circum- 
stances, it is pretty clear that these lines exhibit a 
lack of the qualities justly ascribed to Mr. Darwin, 
which plunges their author into a much deeper 
abyss, and one from which there is no hope of 
emergence. 
Fourth : — 

All the acclamations with which it was received were as the 
shouts of an ignorant mob (p. 301). 
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BuL surely it should be addod tliat tho CoryphsRus 
of tliia igDorant mob, the fugleman of the shouts, 
was ODo of the most accomplished naturalists and 
geologists now living — the American Daua — who, 
after years of independent study ex1cii<ltag over 
numerous reefs in the Paci6c. gave his hearty 
Assent to Diirwin's views, and after all that had 
been said, deliberately reaffirmed that assent in 
tlie year 1885. 

Fifth :— 

lie overthrow of DRmin's spnculatlnn ii only iMginiiing to 
ba known. Ittuu bern whispurwl for *ams titna. The t^Iiori^od 
dognta li«sbuiinilTOiJi>iiiB very slowlj out of lighl (p. 301). 

Darwin's speailatiou iniiy be right or wrong, but I 
submit that that which has not happened cannot 
even bc^iu to be known, except by those who have 
miraculous gifts to which we pour sc-ioutific people 
do not aspire. The overthrow of Darwiu's views 
may have been whispered by tJiose who hoped for 
h; and they were perhaps wise in not raising 
their voices above a whisper. Incorrect state- 
meots, if mtuie loo loudly, are apt to bring about 
onpleaBant coDSeqitencus. 

Sixth :— 

Mr, Murray's viowa, published in ISSO, are 
said to have met with " alow and stilky ai> 
qniew-nce" (p. 305). I have pnivwl that they 
cannot be said to have met with genenJ acqai- 
nccDCc of any sort, whether quick and cheerful, 
or slow and sulky ; and if this assuilion Is moani 
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to convey the impression that Mr. Murray's viowa 
have been ignored, that there has been a conspiracy 
of silence against them, it is utterly contrary to 
notorious fact. 

Professor Gcikie's well-known "Textbook of 
Geology " was published in 1882, and at pages 457- 
459 of that work there is a careful exposition of 
Mr. Murray s views. Moreover Professor Geikie 
has specially advocated them on other occasions,^ 
notably in a long article on " The Origin of Coral- 
Beefs," published in two numbers of" Nature "for 
1883, and in a Presidential Address delivered in the 
same year. If, in so short a time after the publi- 
cation of his views, Mr. Murray could boast of a 
dm vert, so distinguished and influential as the 
Director of the Geological Survey, it seems to me 
that this wonderful coruqnration de silence (which 
has about as much real existence as the Duke o£ 
Argyll's other bogie, " The Reign of Terror ") must 
have ij^so facto collapsed. I wish that, when I was 
a young man, my endeavours to upset some pre- 
valent errors had met with as speedy and effectual 
backing. 

Seventh : — 

. . . Mr. Jolin Mm my was strongly advised a^inst the pub- 
lication of bis views in (liMo;jation of Darwin's long accepted 

* Professor Cii'ikif, liowevrr, !lioii«^}j a strong, is a fair and 
candid a'lvoea to. Ih-siys of D.irwiii's tlicory, "That it may 
bo ]iossibIy true, in smnr instiinn's, umy bo readily grniitcd.^ 
For rrufe8.*>or Qoikiv, tlirn, it is not yet uvcrthrown — btiU less • 
dnani. 
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IhMrj of th* coral ialandf, uiJ v>g ■ctil:i!Ij tmlDCcd to ilolnv it 
fei two Jan. Yot llie Ute Sir Wfrille Thomsoii. irlio wax at 
th« hrid of Uie lutiualiaU of tlie " Challenger " expiiiiiiuo, wu 
blniMircuDvincnl b; Mt. Murraj'a rRanouing (]>. SOi). 

Clearly, then, it coald not be Mr. Murray a official 
cliief who gave him this advice. Who was il ? Ami 
what was the exact nature uf the advice given I 
Until we have some precise iufonnation on this 
head, I shall take leave to doubt whether this 
statement is more accurate thun those which I 
have previously cited, 

W'hetlii'r such »iU-ice wa« wise orfoolisli.just or 
immoral, depends entirely on the motive or the 
person who guve it. If he meant to suggest to 
Mr. Murray that it mig)it be wise for a young an<l 
compnr.ttively unknown man to walk wimly, when 
he proposed to attack a geuuralisation based on 
many years' labour of one undoubtedly com- 
petent ])cr3on, and fortilied by the indc|M.'udcnt 
iilta of the many years" labour of another un- 
idly comiieU:nt peraon; and even, if necM- 
, to take two whole yours in fortifying hi* 
|t)on, I think that such advice would have been 
cious one) kiml. I s>]p[M>8i^ that thttrp are few 
[king men of science who have not kept their 

I to tlicm3elve.<i, while gathering and aiHing 

evidence, for a much longer punod than two 
yean. 

If, on the other hand, Mr. Murray was adfisec] 
to delay the publicatioD of his criticisms, simply to 



ji'.ve Mr. I>ir*i«*5 cr»:«I:^ aal to presenre some 

r;v.::A:::u :.t ii-idcili'iT. w:_:cii no one ever 
r.-.,^r.: ;:. :l..;::i I hiv^? -o h^*:?:^AS:oa in declaring 
::..i: :..> .^.:Yi.5<T w.v^ vr. tVunilv dishonest* as well 
a* ^xTrw.-.^lv :V.1:<1.; ini :h4;. if he is mman of 

acU::>.\ he i.v? .::?^jios:c his ciUlcg. 

F\:" Ar'^T ikll. ::.:< 5"rpi:^ec sciectinc Achitophel 
h.»5 ::.: vvt u:.v:e cxxi ^h^" vrl^iarr fact of his ex- 
i<:cr.v>?. Ui::i'. the iicvdrVL prvvi i$ fonhcoming; I 
ih;-^k I a^i ju>::r.o,: in $u$v<>i:iiQgmT judgment as 
to whe:Ler he is r.iMoh xuorv than an anti-scientific 
nivth. I leave it to the Duke of Aigyll to judge 
of the exti^ut ct the oblicAiion under which, for 
his own sake. I.e m:iy lie to prvxiuce the evidence 
on which his a5jer<i.r.s oi the hor.oi:r of scientific 
men are basevh I cannot pretend that we are 
seriously JisrurKKl by clmr^es whioh every one 
who is ao'iu.unTod with the truth of the matter 
knows to be ridiculous ; but mud has a habit of 
stairiing if it lies too lon^. and it is as well to have 
it brushed off as soon as nuw l»o. 

So much f :ir the " Great Lesson." It is followed 
by a " Little Lesson," apparently directed against 
II jy irifillibility — a docirine aKnit which I should 
1h; iiicliiif.-d to paraphrase Wilkes's remark to 
(j«;or;^r; thtj Third, when he declared that he, at 
any rat(!, was not a Wilkite. But I really should 
hit '^\ixt\ to think that there are people who need 
tin- warnin)^, because then it will be obvious that 
this raking up of an old story cannot have been 
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suggested by a mere fanatical desire to damage 
men of science, I nin but rt:j<iice, than, that 
these misguided eatliusiasta, whoso faith in nie 
bu so far exceeded the bouuds of reasao, sboutd 
be set right But that " vaDt of finish " in the 
mailer of accuracy which so terribly mars the 
I'ffect of the " Grenl Lesson," is do K-ss cnnspirtimis 
in the case of the " Little Lesson," and. iostrad of 
8i-tting my (jjo fervent disciples right, it will set 
them wrong. 

The Duke of Argyll, in telling the story of 
Baihybiua, saya that my mind was " caught by this 
new u)d grand generalisKtion of the phyiiical basis 
of life." I never have been guilty of a reclamaliun 
ikbout anything to my credit, and I do not mean 
to be; but if there is any blame g<'ing, I do not 
ebooM to be relegated to a siibonliuute place 
when I have a claim to the first. The responsi- 
bility for the first description ami th« naming of 
Jtaihybiiis is mine and mine only. The paper on 
"Some Organisms living at great Depths in the 
Atlantic Ocean," in which I drew attuntlon to this 
substance, is to be found by the curious in the 
iiighth volume of the " Quarterly Journal of Mitro- 
seopical Science," and was pablisbed in the year 
18C8. Whatever errora are ennCtined in that 
paper arl^ my own peculiar property ; but neither 
at tho meeting of the British Association in IN68, 
DOT anywhcru eUe, have I gone beyond what is 
there stated; except in so far tbat, at a long-sub- 
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Bcquent meeting of the Association, being impor- 
tuned about the subject, I ventured to express 
somewhat eniiihaticaHy, the wish that the thing 
was at the bottom of the sea. 

What is meant by my being caught by a 
generalisation about the physical basis of life I 
do not know ; still less can I understand the as- 
sertion that Bathyhius was accepted because of its 
supi)osed harmony with Darwin's speculations. 
That which interested me in the matter was the 
ai)i){iR'nt analogy of BathyMus with other well- 
known forms of lower life, such as the plasmodia 
of the Myxomycetes and the Rhizopods. Specu- 
lative hopes or fears had nothing to do with the 
matter; and if JjathyhiuH were brought up alive 
from the bottom of the Atlantic to-morrow, the 
fact would not have the slightest bearing, that I 
can discern, upon Mr. Darwin's speculations, or 
upon any of the disputed problems of biology. It 
wouKl merely be one elementary organism the 
more added to the thousands already known. 

Up to this moment I was not aware of the 
universal favour with which Bathyhim was re- 
ceived.^ Those simulators of an " ignorant mob " 
who, according to the Duke of Argyll, welcomed 

* I find, moreover, that I specially wanicd my readers against 
ha.'ity jud^'iiiont. Aft«r stating the facts of obsorvation, I add, 
" I hiivo, hitlierto, 8ai<i nothing about tlieir meaning, as, in an 
inquiry so difHciilt and fraui^ht with interest as this, it seoms to 
mo to bo in the highest degree important to keep the question! 
of fact and the questions of intcrx)retation well ajtart" ^ 210). 
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Dorwiu'a theory of coral-reefs, made do demon- 
utrfttioi) in my fnvour, unless his Grace indudes 
Sir Wyvilte Tbomaou. Dr. Carpentor, Dr. Beasels, 
and Pnilossor Haet.-kcl under lliat liead. On the 
contrary, a sagacious friend of mine, than whom 
there was no more competent judge, llie late Mr. 
Gi-orf^e Busk, was not to be converted ; whiJe, long 
hefore the ■* Challenger" work. Ehrenherg wrote 
to me very sceptically; and I fully expected that 
that eminent man would favour me with pretty 
sharp criticism. Unfortunately, he died shortly 
aft*-rivftnls, and nothing from him, that I know of, 
sp[ieared. When Sir Wyville Thomson wrote to 
nil! a hrief account of tht; resulLs ohtniiied on board 
the" Challenger" I sent this statement to "Nature," 
in which journal it apptrared the following week, 
without any further note or comment than was 
needful to expkin the eircumstaueea In thus 
allowing judgmi.-ut to go by default, I am afraid I 
showi'd a rcckle^ and ungracious disregard for the 
feelings of the believers in my infallibility. No 
dtmbt I ought to have hedyed and fi-nced and 
RtlvnnAt«d the effect of Sir Wyville ThomsoD'a 
brief Dote in every possible way. Or perhaps I 
ought to have suppressed the note altngcthur, on 
th« ground that it vraa a mere cz parCe statement. 
My eitcuM is tliat, notwithstanding n largo 
and abiling faith to human fully, I did uot know 
ttten, any more ttiau I know now, that there 
waa anyboily foolish cnouj[h to be unaware that 
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the only people scientific or other, who never 
make mistakes are those who do nothing; or that 
anybody, for whose opinion I cared, would not rather 
see me commit ten blunders than try to hide one. 

Pending the production of further evidence, I 
hold that the existence of people who believe in 
the infallibility of men of science is as purely 
mythical as that of the evil counsellor who advised 
the withholding of the truth lest it should conflict 
with that belief. 

I venture to think, then, that the Duke of 
Argyll might have spared his " Little Lesson " as 
well as his " Great Lesson" with advantage. The 
paternal authority who whips the child for sins 
he has not committed does not strengthen his 
moral influence — rather excites contempt and re- 
jiiignance. And if, as would seem from this and 
former monitory allocutions which have been 
addressed to us, the Duke aspires to the position 
of censor, or sj)iritual director, in relation to the* 
men who are doing the work of physical science, 
he really must get up his facts better. There 
will be an end to all chance of our kissing the rod 
if his (Jraee goes wrong a third time. He must 
•aot say again that ** no serious reply has been 
attempted " to a view which was discussed and 
ii'j.udiiited, two years before, by one of the highest 
extant authorities on tlie subject ; he must not say 
tliat Darwin accepted that which it can be proved 
be did not accept ; he must not say that a doctrint? 
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h«9 dropped into the abyaa when- it is quite 
obvici'jsljr alice and kicking at the siirface; he 
must out assimilate a man like Professor Dana to 
the components of an " ignorant mob " ; he must 
not say that things are begianing to be known 
which are not known at all ; he must not sa; that 
" slow and sulk; acq ui ■.scenes " has been given 
to thai which cannot yet boast of general acquiea- 
GODce of any kind ; he must not suggest that a 
view which haa been publicly advocated by the 
Director of the Geological Survey and no less 
publicly discussed by many other authoritative 
writers has been intentionally and ayatenialically 
ignored; he mast not ascribe ill motives for a 
course of action which is the only proper one; 
and Rnally, if any one but myself were interested, 
I slioald sny Ihat he hml betii^r not waste his time 
to raking up liie errors of those whose lives have 
been occupied, not in talking about science, but 
in toiling, sometimes with success and sometimes 
with failure, t« get some real work done. 

The most considerable diSerence I note among 
men is not in Uicir readiness to fall into error, but 
in their readiness to acknowledgu tliese inevitable 
lnpM-.s. The Duke of Ar;gyU has now a splendid 
opportunity for proving in the work! iu which of 
these catcgorioa it L» hurcaftcr to rank him. 



De*r PRoressoB Hl-xlbt,~A short lime 
hefbra Ur. Darwin's death, I had a conversation 
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with him concerning the observations which had 
been made by Mr. Murray upon coral-reefs, and 
tlie speculations which had been founded upon 
those observations. I found that Mr. Darwin had 
very carefully considered the whole subject, and 
that while, on the one hand, he did not regard the 
actual facts recorded by Mr. Murray as absolutely 
inconsistent with his own theory of subsidence, 
on the other hand, he did not believe that they 
necessitated or supported the hypothesis advanced 
by Mr. Murray. Mr. Danvin's attitude, as I under- 
stood it, towards Mr. Murray's objections to the 
theory of subsidence was exactly similar to that 
maintained by him with respect to Professor 
Seuiper's criticism, which was of a very similar 
character; and his position with regard to the 
whole question was almost identical with that 
subsequently so clearly defined by Professor Dana 
in his well-known articles published in the 
" American Jo^irnal of Science " for 1885. 

It is difficult to imagine how any one, ac- 
quainted with the scientific literature of the last 
seven years, could possibly suggest that Mr. 
Murray's memoir published in 1880 had failed to 
secure a due amount of attention. Mr. Murray, 
by his position in the " Challenger " office, occupied 
an exceptionally favourable jx^sition for making 
his views widely known ; and he had, moreover, 
the singular good fortune to secure from the first 
the advocacy of so able and brilliant a writer as 
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Professor Archibald Geikie, who in a special dis- 
course and in several treatises on geology and 
physical geology very strongly supported the new 
theory. It would be an endless task to attempt 
to give references to the various scientific journals 
which have diflcussed the subject, but I may add 
that every treatise on geology which has been 
published, since Mr. Murray's views were made 
known, has dealt with his observations at con- 
siderable length. This is true of Professor A. H. 
Green's " Physical Geology," published in 1882 ; 
of Professor Prestwich's " Geology, Chemical and 
Physical " ; and of Professor James Geikie's " Out- 
lines of Geology," published in 1886. Similar 
prominence is given to the subject in De Lap- 
parent's " Traits de G^ologie," published in 1885, 
and in Credner's " Elemente der Geologie," which 
has appeared during the present year. If this be 
a " conspiracy of silence," where, alas ! can the 
geological speculator seek for fame ? — Yours very 
truly, J o HN W. J UDD. 

OciUar 10, 1887. 
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THE VALUE OF WITNESS TO THE 

MIRACULOUS 

[1889] 

Charles, or, more properly, Karl, Kisg of the 
Franks, consecrated Homan Emperor in St. 
Peter's on Christmas Day, A.D. 800, and known 
to posterity as the Great (chiefly by his agglutina- 
tive Gallicised denomination of Charlemagne), 
was a man great in all ways, physically and 
mentally. Within a couple of centuries after his 
death Charlemagne became the centre of innum- 
erable legends ; and the myth-making process 
does not seem to have been sensibly interfered 
with by the existence of sober and truthful 
histories of the Emi>eror and of the times which 
immediately preceded and followed his reign, by a 
contemporary writer who occupied a high and 
confidential position in his court, and in that of 
liLi successor. This was one Eginhard, or Einhard, 
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who appears to laave been bom about A.D, VTO, 
and speut his youth at tht' court, being educated 
along with Cbiirlfss sons. There is excellent 
contemporary testimooy not only to Eginhard's 
existence, but to his abilities, ami to ibe \Aac0 
which be occupie>) in the circle of the intimate 
friecidfi of thfl great ruler whoso life he subse- 
quently wrote. In fiict, tliere is aa gnod evideuco 
uf ^^iib&rd's oristence, of his official i)osition, and 
oTiiiHlxutig the author of the chief works attribiit- 
i>d to him, as cau reasou.ibly be eipec-ted in the 
case of a maD who lived more than a thousaud 
years ago, and was neither a great king nor a 
great warrior. The works are— 1. " The Lifo of 
the Emperor Karl." S. " The Annals of the 
FmnkB." 3, "Lelti-rs." 4. "The History of the 
Translation of the Blessed Martyrs of Christ, SS, 
Uaioellinna an<l Petrue." 

It is to tha last, OS one of the most singular 
and interesting recorda of the period during which 
the Boman world passed into' that of the Middlf- 
Agea, that I wish to direct attention.' It was 
writtim iu the ninth century, somewhortt. appar- 
ently, about thu yviiT 830, whi<n Eginhard, ailing 
in health and weary of jmliiical life, hud with- 
dravm to the mou;iat*ry u£ Sellgi^'iistadt, of which 
he was the founder, A manuscript copy of the 
work, maile in the t«nth century, and once tfao 

I Hf aUIianani id»J<< IVntn T*nl*t'i Sinhardi omnia f* 
iVtoWapirs, Paiii, 18tO-lS43,«)iieIi«iDlaini>liiiignpbf of lli* 
■otlur, a Inrtpi7 oftbi tat, wiiti tniulatioiu into TrcDcb.Knil 
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property of the monastery of St Bavon on the 
Scheldt, of which Eginhard was Abbot, is still 
extant, and there is no reason to believe that, in 
this copy, the original has been in any way inter- 
polated or otherwise tampered with. The main 
features of the strange story contained in tho 
" Historia Trans lationis " are set forth in the 
following pages, in which, in regard to all matters 
of importance, I shall adhere as closely as possible 
to Eginhard's own words. 

While I wfis still at Court, bosiod with secalar afiaiiB, I often 
thought of the leisure which I hoped one day to ei^oy in a 
solitary place, far away from the crowd, with which the liber- 
ality of Prince Louis, whom I then served, had provided mo. 
This place is situated in that jMirt of Germany which lies between 
the Neckar and the Maine, ^ and is nowadays called the Oden- 
wald by those who live in and about it. And here having built, 
according to my capacity and resources, not only houses and 
permanent dwellings, but also a basilica fitted for the perform- 
ance of divine service and of no mean style of constmction, I 
began to think to what saint or martyr I could best dedicate it. 
A good deal of time had paased while my thoughts fluctuated 
about this matter, when it happened that a certain deacon of 
tho Roman Church, named Deusdona, arrived at the Court for 
the ])urposo of seeking the favour of the King in some affairs in 
which he was iuterosted. He remained some time ; and then, 
liaving transacted his business, he was about to return to Rome» 
when one day, moved by couitesy to a stranger, we invited 
him to a modest refection ; and while talking of many things 
nt table, mention was made of the translation of the body of 
the blessed Sebastian,- and of the neglected tombe of the 



^ At present included in the Duchies of Hesse- Darmstadt and 
Baden. 

^ This took place in the year 826 A.D. The relict were 
brought from Rome and deposited in the Chorch of St. Medaidui 
at Soiaauua. 
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iBSi-iyis, of which there is nicli ■ prodi)(ious nnmbcr at Boin* ; 
uui th« WDrarMtian barmg tam«l Intranl* Uia ilcilieatios at 
out niw builici, I brf^n to iD<luira linn it mighl lie jiwiiUo for 
IM to obtiiin mum of ihe inie rdica uf the ndnts wliivh ml M 
Kome. He at &n[ h^tatnl. uiddoclued that he did not kvoir 
haw thataontil be duoc. ItaL oUerriiig that 1 wu buth aiiiioiw 
and mrii'iu about llie aubjoct, he jiroiaiMd to glre mc an anavsr 

When I RIuniAd to tliBqaoitioQ aotne timr afterwarda, he ito- 
tDMlLalrJ; drsiT rrvm his boonm a \aiWT. nhidi be bci;):ed ni« l» 
mul when 1 wu tlntxi, and to tell him wlial I nm dlsiicaed to 
think of that which was tbirain itatcd. 1 took the pipsr aad, 
aa he diiiml, nad it alone and in secrvt. IC»^ i. !■ 8.) 

I shnW Iiave occasion to return to Deacon 
DeuHdcitia's ootiditioDS, and to wbat happened 
afker Egiiihard's acceptance of them. Suffice it, 
ftir the present, to say that Eginhard's ootary, 
Batleicus (Ratlcig), waa despatched to Rome and 
succeeded in securing two bodies, supposed to be 
those of the hoi^v martyrs Atarcellinus and Petrus; 
and when he had got as tat on his homeward 
jounipy aa the Burgundian town of Solothani, 
or Si'li-urc,' notary Ralleig desp.ilched to hia 
master, at St. Bavon, s lutter onnoiincing the 
duccess of bis mission. 

A> w»n a> hj nvAlag it 1 vw umat4 of the stiiral of th* 
Mintii, t d-«pntchfil n tonGdflntul maaienger to Haotricht to 
gather logetliei pfinta, other dima, and >l» lawmen, t« go out 
to tnwt tl'» cotulng nlnt* u *[in«dil]r aa {nwiMe, Aiid li» sn<l 
Ua enin[anlniia, having loat no tlnv, after a fi<w daya nut tfaoM 
who had diargi of the aaiat* at SoImLutd. JuIikkI with thorn, 

* Kow IndiMUd ia Weatan SvitiBrbnl 
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uid with a vast crowd of people who gathered iirom all parta, 
linging hymns, and amidat great and anireraal rejoicinga, they 
travelled quickly to the city of Argentoratnm, which is now 
called Stroshurg. Thence emharking on the Rhine, they came 
to the place called Tortus, ' and landing on the east bank of the 
river, at the fifth station thence they arrired at Michilinstadt,' 
accompanied by an immense mnltitnde, praising God. This 
place is in that forest of Germany which in modem times is called 
I he Odunwald, and about six leagues from the Maine. And 
here, having found a basilica recently built by me, but not yet 
consecrated, they carried the sacred remains into it and deposited 
them therein, as if it were to be their flnal resting-place. As 
soon as all this was rc|K)rted to me I travelled thither as quickly 
as I could. (Cap. 11. 14.) 

Three days after Eginhard's arrival began the 
series of wonderful events which he narrates, and 
lor which we have his personal guarantee. The 
first thing that he notices is the dream of a 
servant of Ratleig, the notary, who, being set to 
watch the holy relics in the church after vespers, 
went to sleep and, during his slumbers, had a 
vision of two pigeons, one white and one gray and 
white, which came and sat upon the bier over the 
relics ; while, at the same time, a voice ordered 
the man to tell his master that the holy martyrs 
had chosen another resting-place and desired to 
be transported thither without delay. 

Unfortunately, the saints seem to have for- 
gotten to mention where they wished to go ; and, 
with the most anxious desire to gratify their 

^ Probably, according to Teulot, the present Sandhofer-fahi-t, 
a little below the fniboucliure of the Ncckar. 
^ The present ^lichilstadt, thirty miloi N.E. of Heidelberg. 
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smallest wishes, Eginhard was naturally greatly 
perplexed what to do. While in this state of 
mind, he was one day contemplating his "great 
and wonderful treasure, more precious than all 
the gold in the world," when it struck him that 
the chest in which the relics were contained was 
quite unworthy of its contents ; and, after vespers, 
he gave orders to one of the sacristans to take the 
measure of the chest in order that a more fitting 
shrine might be constructed. The man, having 
lighted a wax candle and raised the pall which 
covered the relics, in order to carry out his 
master's orders, was astonished and terrified to 
observe that the chest was covered with a blood- 
like exudation (loculum mirum in modum huinore 
sanguinto undique distillantem), and at once sent 
a message to Eginhard. 

Then I and those priests who •ccompanied me beheld this 
stiipendous miracle, worth j of all admiration. For just as when 
it is going to rain, pillars and slaba and marble images exude 
moisture, and, as it were, sweat, to the chest which contained 
the most sacred relics was found moist with the blood exuding 
on all sides. (Cap. ii. 16.) 

Three days' fast was ordained in order that the 
meaning of the portent might be ascertained. All 
that happened, however, was that, at the end of 
that time, the " blood," which had been exuding in 
drops all the while, dried up. Eginhard is careful 
to say that the liquid " had a saline taste, some* 
thing like that of tears, and was thin as water 
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though of the colour of true blood,** and he clearly 
thinks this satisfactory evidence that it was 
blood. 

The same night, another servant had a vision, in 
which still more imperative orders for the removal 
of the relics were given ; and, from that time forth, 
" not a single night passed without one, two, or 
even three of our companions receiving revelations 
in dreams that the bodies of the saints were to be 
transferred from that place to another." At last a 
priest, Hildfrid, saw, in a dream, a venerable 
white-haired man in a priest's vestments, who 
bitterly reproached Eginhard for not obeying the 
repeated orders of the saints ; and, upon this, the 
journey was commenced. Why Eginhard delayed 
obedience to these repeated visions so long does 
not apj)ear. He does not say so, in so many words, 
but the general tenor of the narrative leads one to 
suppose that Mulinheim (afterwards Seligenstadt) 
is the " solitary place '* in which he had built the 
church which awaited dedication. In that case, 
all the people about him would know that he 
desired that the saints should go there. If a 
glimmering of secular sense led him to be a little 
suspicious about the real cause of the unanimity of 
the visionary beings who manifested themselves to 
his entourage^ in favour of moving on, he does nut 
Buy so. 

At the end of the first day's journey, the precious 
relics were deposited in the church of St. Martin, 
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ill the village of Ostheim. Hitlier, a paralytic nun 
{sandimonialis qucedam paralytica) of the name of 
Ruodlang was brought, in a car, by her friends and 
relatives from a monastery a league off. She spent 
the night watching and praying by the bier of the 
saints ; *' and health returning to all her members, 
on the morrow she went back to her place whence 
she came, on her feet, nobody supporting her, or 
in any way giving her assistance." (Cap. ii. 19.) 

On the second day, the relics were carried to 
Upper Mulinheim ; and, finally, in accordance with 
the orders of the martyrs, deposited in the church 
of that place, which was therefore renamed 
Seligenstadt. Here, Daniel, a beggar boy of fifteen, 
and so bent that " he could not look at the sky 
without lying on his back," collapsed and fell down 
during the celebration of the Mass. " Thus he lay 
a long time, as if asleep, and all his limbs straight- 
ening and his flesh strengthening {receplafirmiiate 
nervorum), he arose before our eyes, quite well." 
(Cap. ii. 20.) 

Some time afterwards an old man entered the 
church on his hands and knees, being unable to 
use his limbs properly : — 

He, in presence of all of us, by the power of God and the 
merits of the blessed martyrs, in the same hour in which he 
entered was so ]ierfectly cured that he walked without so much 
as a stick. And he said that, though he had been deaf for fire 
years, his deafiiess had ceased along with the palsy. (Cap. iil 
S3.) 
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Eginhard was now obliged to return to the 
Court at Aix-la-Chapelle, where his duties kept 
him through the winter ; and he is careful to point 
out that the later miracles which he proceeds to 
speak of are known to him only at second hand. 
But, as he naturally observes, having seen such 
wonderful events with his own eyes, why should 
he doubt similar narrations when they are re- 
ceived from trustworthy sources ? 

Wonderful stories these are indeed, but as they 
are, for the most part, of the same general character 
as those already recounted, they may be passed 
over. There is, however, an account of a possessed 
maiden which is worth attention. This is set forth 
in a memoir, the principal contents of which are 
the speeches of a demon who declared himself to 
possess the singular appellation of " Wiggo," and 
revealed himself in the presence of many witnesses, 
before the altar, close to the relics of the blessed 
martyrs. It is noteworthy that the revelations 
appear to have been made in the shape of replies 
to the questions of the exorcising priest ; and there 
is no means of judging how far the answers are, 
really, only the questions to which the patient re- 
plied yes or no. 

The possessed girl, about sixteen years of age, 
was brought by her parents to the basilica of tlie 
martyrs. 

When she approached the tomb containing the sacred btxlies, 
the prie&t, accoidiug to custoDi, leud tho roiiuula of exorcisiu 
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0*m ha kMd. When bo began to uk how and irhKO tlu 
demon Iwd entcTBil har, she ■Dnranyl, Dot in tba tOHRua ut 
lb» larbiriaim, wtiinh *bna Ihr gir) knew, but [ii the K«oi>ii 
tongnK Anil whi:D the prieiit wu uioiiixhiMl >u>l askHl bow 
*ha ciMD* to koow Latin, when hor parrDti, who stood by, wnrv 
wbaUy igDonnt of it, " Thmi hast nvvvr Hen mj lurenta," wis 
tha ral>l7- To thu the print, " Whence art Ihon, lh«n, if thoa 
ara not thy parents I " And tb« demon, by the month of Ihs 
girl, " 1 am a folluwer and ducipli> of Sulan, and for a long time 
1 was ptakrciwr (janitor] in hell ; but, for -lauj* years, algn); 
h.vtUi alartnt coinpaniona, I ha*B rartgcil the kingdom of tlic 
■ (C*p. T. 49.\ 

|Ee then goes od to tell bow they blasted the 
crops &nd scattered pestilence among V-ruU and 
men. because of the prevalent wickedness of Iha 
people,' 

The enumeration of all these iniquities, in 
omtorical style, lakes up a whole octavo page ; and ' 
at the end it is stated, "All these things the 
demon s[>ukc in Latin by the mouth of the girl" 

Jlnd when tlta pHmt ini|wcatiTely anlnrcd him to mice Out. 
"I nhall go," will hr, "noC in obedioncw to yon, but on arMnint 
nniT of the uiiiti, who do nut allow ma tc ninuin iny 
And. havini! taid this, ha threw the giil down on iha 
T and thrra conj|ialliid U»t tn lie proalnit* for a time, u 
i-ibiKt|;h elii ilnuibarMl. Afttr a Uttia wliite, howcTer, ha gping 
■way, the 1^1, by the power of Chriat and the merita of tha 
UnMtl iriaityn. n* it wm awaklug fri'tn slew)), torn up qmu 
well, to tlui ailiinlihrnent nf all pnunt ; nor aftnr >bn dvniou 
had HiiD* ont was ibe able to tprik Latin : no that it was plain 
taoucb ihat it wu Tioi the who had itjiokeii fu that toueiiir, hut 
the demon by har month. (Ca]). v. Itl.) 
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If the "HistoriaTranslationis" contained notliing 
more than has been laid before the reader, up to this 
time, disbelief in the miracles of which it gives 
so precise and fall a record might well be regarded 
as hyper-scepticism. It might fairly be said, Here 
you have a man, whose high character, acute in- 
telligence, and large instruction are certified by 
eminent contemporaries ; a man who stood high in 
the confidence of one of the greatest rulers of any 
age, and whose other works prove him to be an 
accurate and judicious narrator of ordinary events. 
This man tells you, in language which bears the 
stamp of sincerity, of things which happened within 
his own knowledge, or within that of persons in 
whose veracity he has entire confidence, while he 
appeals to his sovereign and the court as witnesses 
of others ; what possible ground can there be for 
disbelieving him ? 

Well, it is hard upon Eginhard to say so, but it 
is exactly the honesty and sincerity of the man 
which arc his undoing as a witness to the mira- 
culous. He himself makes it quite obvious that 
when his profound piety comes on the stage, his 
good sense and even his ix?rccption of right and 
wrong, make their exit. Let us go back to the 
point at which we left him, secretly perusing the 
letter of Deacon Deusdona. As he tells us, its 
contents were 

that he [tho deacon] had many relics of saints at home, and that 
he would give tliem to me if I would furnish him with the 
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tDMtii of returning to Runic ; hi had uhiKrveil thftt I hid tro 
mairt, uiil if I muld let bim h»vt one uf thtm tnd woiOd 
dvspiluli vitli tiira > ronlidriitiiil Kmnt to taks i-htrgD ol tlia 
nlitM, he would at unn> wad Ihciu to mo. 1'liia |iUiiaibl]r ex- 
|ii««iird proposition pleiucd mc, iiul I nuie np m; aind to l«Bt 
lbs Taliu i)f iLo •oiuflwlut nmbiguoiu pramisa at aura ;' m 
)[iTin|- liim thn lottte anil money for kis joiiriivf I orilired aj 
noury Ratlcig (who alniiuly deured to go lo Rniiin to oflcr hi* 
liiTotioiiJ there) to go with him. Tlisrcfarv, having lull ALi- 
U>CI)3t>«I]e (Mljgra ths Euipuror Kod hu Coiut naidnl «t ths 
tJioa) thoy came to Soinmna. Urn ihcy (poke irith Ilildoin. 
■bbot of the moDsatery ol St UHludtii, bcvaiiM the nid detcon 
bwl aaturtd hini that bs had th« nieana of placing in hia ponn- , 
(ion Iha body of Iha blmwd Tlbnrtiua the Martyr. Attimctad 
by which pFomiaca ha (HilUoin) aont Kith tlcm a c«rtain prioil, 
Htiiiua by uaujs, a atiarp man (Aoniiteni catlidiiBt), whom ha 
DCxUrrJ tu receirs and bring hack the body of Uw muityr in 
qneatioo- And bo, nauming Ihcic jnnmay, they proceeded Ut 
Konw aa fut aa tliiry could. (Cap. L ^) 

UnrDrtiJiifttely, a Kervaal of the notary, one 
Beginbald. fell ill of a tertian fever, and impeded 
the progreas of tho parly. However, this piece of 
adversity liad it^ sweet uses ; for tlirco dayH bvfuni 
tbuy rcnched Rome, fU^riubald had a visioD. 
Somebody habited ua a deacon appeared to Itim 
and a!tki^] why his maattn' waa id such a harry to 
gvt to Rome ; and when Reginbald exjilained their 
biisiness, this visionary rieacon, who sn-mit to havo 
taken the niensuro of his brother in the flesh with 
■ome accuracy, told him not by any means to 

* It ia pTvtty cinr that Egtnhanl had Ui doabta abost t)i« 
^•uoii, whoae pWgra he i[nalifiea M ijioiitiaui IwvTto, Bat. 
Is h« mrt, lit wrota ttUt evanta which tblly JuatiRed ««p- 
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expect that Deusdona would fulfil his promises. 
Moreover, taking the servant bj the hand, he led 
him to the top of a high mountain and, showing 
him Rome (where the man had never been), 
pointed out a church, adding '' Tell Ratleig the 
thing he wants is hidden there ; let him get it as 
quickly as he can and go back to his master." 
Bj way of a sign that the order was authori- 
tative, the servant was promised that, from that 
time forth, his fever should disappear. And as 
the fever did vanish to return no more, the faith 
of Eginhard's people in Deacon Deusdona natur- 
ally vanished with it {et fidcm diaconi promissis 
mm hciberen^). Nevertheless, they put up at the 
deacon's house near St. Peter ad Vincula. But 
time went on and no relics made their appearance, 
while the notary and the priest were put off with 
all sorts of excuses — the brother to whom the 
relics had been confided was gone to Beneventum 
and not expected back for some time, and so on 
— until Ilatleig and Hunus began to despair, and 
wore minded to return, infccto negotio. 

Rut my notary, calling to mind his aerymnfs dream, proposed 
to his com|>anioii that they should go to the cemetery which 
their host had talked about without him. So, having found and 
hir«i a guide, they wont in the first place to the basilica of the 
bleawd Tiburtius in the Via Labicana, about three thousand 
paces from the town, and cautiously and carefully inspected the 
tomb of that martyr, in order to discover whether it could bo 
opened without any one being the wiaer. Then they descended 
into Uie adjoining crypt, in which the bodies of the blessed 
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nuTtTn vt Clirist. MarrvUiniu 1011 Fotnu, «pm tniritd ; •nil, 
liivilig miule out llis liatnra of their tomb, th»y went av&j 
thinking thuir host would Dot know «h*t they liad tieeu ibnut 
Bat thiap tell uut dilUreulij from what they bad ima^eiL 
(CpL L 7.) 



I 



In fact. Deacon Deusdona, who doubtless kept 
AD eye on his guests, knew all about their 
toaiKfiUvres iinil made haste to offer his services, in 
order th&t, " with tha help of God " (si /'«« viiiw 
€4}rum favfre diffnaretvr), they Hhould all work 
together. The deacon was evidently alarmed lest 
they should succeed without ku help. 

So, by way of proi»vralion for the contem- 
pliit«d ml avec fffraetion thoy fasted three days; 
and tjien. at ui^bt, without heing seen, tliey be- 
took themselves to the bnsilica of St. TibartJus. 
uid tried to break open the altar erected over 
his remains. But the marble proving too wilid, 
they descended to the crypt, and, " having evoked 
our Lord Jesus Christ and adored the holy 
martyrs." they prm^wiltxi ti> prise ofT the stone 
which covered the tomb, and tlicreby exposed the 
body of tbe most sacred martyr, Marcellinus, 
" whose hiwd rested on ft marble tablet on which 
his name was inscribed." The ludy was taken 
op with the greatest veneration, wrupfH^ in a rich 
corerini;, and given over to the keeping of the 
dcAcon and his brother, Lntuson, whtlu the t\aaa 
was replaced with such care that no si^ of Uia 



tlteft 



cd. 
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As sacrilegious proceedings of this kind were 
punishable with death bj the Roman law, it 
seems not unnatural that Deacon Deusdona should 
have become uneasy, and have urged Ratleigtobe 
satisfied with what he had got and be off with his 
spoils. But the notary having thus cleverly 
captured the blessed Marcellinus, thought it a 
pity he should be parted from the blessed Petrus, 
side by side with whom he had rested, for five 
hundred years and more, in the same sepulchre (as 
Eginhard pathetically observes); and the pious 
man could neither eat, drink, nor sleep, until he 
had compassed his desire to re-unite the saintly 
colleagues. This time, apparently in consequence 
of Deusdona's opposition to any further resurrec- 
tionist doings, he took counsel with a Greek monk^ 
one Basil, and, accompanied by Hunus, but saying 
nothing to Deusdona, they committed another 
sacrilegious burglary, securing this time, not only 
the body of the blessed Petrus, but a quantity of 
dust, which they agreed the priest should take, 
and tell his employer that it was the remains of the 
blessed Tiburtius. How Deusdona was " squared," 
and what he got for his not very valuable com- 
plicity in these transactions, does not appear. But 
at last the relics were sent off in charge of Lunison, 
the brother of Deusdona, and the priest Hunus, as 
far as Pavia, while Ratleig stopped behind for a 
week to see if the robbery was discovered, and, 
[iresumably, to act as a blind, if any hue and cry 
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was mified. But, aa everything remained quiet, the 
notary betook himself to Ftivia, where lie found 
Luuison anil Hunus awaiting his arrival. The 
uotajy's opinion of the character of his worthy 
collettgiies, however, mny \ti gathered from th« 
fact thut, having peraufuied them ti set out in 
advance alung a road which he told tlieia he was 
about to tuke, }ie immediately adopted another 
route, and, travelling by way of St. Maurice and 
the Lake of G(.-neva, eveutiially reachr^i Soluiirc. 

Eginfaard tells all this story with the most naivo 
air of unconaciousnesB that there i* anything 
remarkable about on abbot, and a high officer of 
state to boot, being an accessory, both befons and 
after the fact, to a most gross and scandalous act 
of Eacriltgioua and burglarious robbery. And an 
amusing sequel to the story proves that, where 
relics were concerned, hit; friend Uildoin. another 
high ecclesiastical dignitary, waaeven less scrupu- 
lous than him^lf. 

Oo going to the [laluce early one momhig, alWr 
the saints were safely bestowed atSeligenstadt, he 
found HUdoin waiting fur an audience in the 
Emperor's an tech timber, and began to talk to him 
about tilt miracle uf tlie blwidy exudation. In the 
course of conversation. E;^iuhard hap[)cDcd to 
allude to the remarkable liueness of the garment 
of the bleucd Man:<,'UiTiiis. Whereupon Abbot 
Hildoin observed (to Eginhard's stuiJt'factinn)that 
Ilia obsfir^-atioD was quite correct. Much OBtonished 
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at this remark from a person wlio was supposed 
not to have seen the relics, Eginhard asked him 
how he knew that ? Upon this, Hildoin saw that 
he had better make a clean breast of it, and he 
told the following story, which he had received 
from his priestly agent, Hunus. While Hunus and 
Luuison were at Pavia, waiting for Eginhard s 
notary, Hunus (according to his own account) had 
robbed the robbers. The relics were placed in a 
church ; and a number of laymen and clerics, of 
whom Ilunus was one, undertook to keep watch 
over them. One night, however, all the watchers, 
save tile wide-awake Hunus, went to sleep; and 
then, according to the story which this "sharp" 
ecclesiastic foisted upon his patron, 

it was borno in upon liis mind that there must bo some great 
ri\is*>n why all tlio. peoplo, except himself, had suddenly become 
soiMiioU'iit : and, dt'toiinining to avail himself of the opportunity 
thus iMlVii'd {ohiiitn ih-rasione uUnduin)^ he rose and, having 
liiililni a i-antUo, silently approacliotl the chests. Then, having 
burnt tlirou','li the tlireads of the seals with the flame of the 
can-lie, he ipiiekly opened theohosts, which had no lock* ; ' and, 
takini; out pi>itions of eaeh of the lK»dies which were thus ei- 
pnM-,1. he closed the i li.'sts and connected the burnt ends of the 
ihivads with I he seals a^^ain. m> that they apjKJared not to have 
Uvn t.>u. hrd : .md. no one having seen him, ho returned to his 
pla. e. ^t'.ip. ill. li;J.) 

llildeiii went on to tell Eo^inhard that Hunus at 
first deeiareti to him that these purloined relics 

> The wonls ajv scrinia ,^inf chjv; which socms to mean 
"hnvinj: r.okey. Hut the circumstances forbid the idea o/ 

L^reuking open. 
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) «lo»gd(] to St. Tiburtius ; but afterwanld oon- 
(cssed. as a great socrel, how he had come bjr 
tliem, ooti he wuund up \m discourse thoa : 

Tliay hsT* a )ilape of honour twilde fit. UniaKloa, whom thiij 
ire wan><ippFd with grot Teneration hj ftU Iho p«opIe ; but 
tihtUier w* niajr kMp ttieai or nut U fur your jii<IgmenL (Ca|i. 
t>L 23.) 

Poor Eginhnril was ibrowii into a state fif great 
perturb-itioD o{ miDd by tliis revelatioa. An 
ncquaiiiUince of hU had recently told him of r 
niraour that wus sgin-jul itbout that Hunua had 
contrived to abstract all tlie remains of SS, 
Uarciillintis and Petnis while Eginhard'a agents 
were in a dninken sleep ; and that, while tlie real 
relics were in Abbot HUduin's hnnds at St, 
Mcdardua, the Rhrine at Scligenstiuit contained 
nothing but a little duat. Though greatly annoyed 
by tbis " execrable niniour, xpread everywhere by 
the snbtlcty of the devil," Eginfaard bad doubtlesB 
comforted himself by his supposed knowleilge of 
its falsity, and he only now discovered how con- 
siderable a foundation there vaa for the scAndal, 
Hiere was nothing for it but to intist upon the 
return of the stolen treasures. One would have 
thoogiit that the holy man. who had admitted 
liitnself to be knowingly n receiver of stolen goods, 
wonhl liave ma^Ie instant r\^>titutiou and begged 
only for abeolutitin. But Kpnhard intimateii that 
ho had very great difficulty in getting his brother 
abbot to soe that evua restitution was Deoessnry. 
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Hildoin's proceedings were not of such a nature 
as to lead any one to place implicit confidence in 
anything ho might say; still less had his agent, 
priest Hunus, established much claim to confi- 
dence; and it is not surprising that Eginhaid 
should have lost no time in summoning his notaiy 
and Lunison to his presence, in order that he 
might hear what they had to say about the 
business. They, however, at once protested that 
priest Hunus's story was a parcel of lies, and that 
after the relics left Rome no one had any oppor- 
tunity of meddling with them. Moreover, Lunison, 
throwing himself at Eginhard s feet, confessed 
with many tears what actually took place. It will 
be remembered that after the body of St. Mar- 
cellinus was abstracted from its tomb, Ratleig 
deposited it in the liouse of Deusdona, in charge 
of the latter 's brother, Lunison. But Himus, 
being very much disappointed that he could not 
get hold of the body of St. Tiburtius, and afraid 
to go back to his abbot empty-handed, bribed 
Lunison with four pieces of gold and five of silver 
to give him access to the chest This Lunison 
tlid, and Hunus helped himself to as much as 
would fill a gallon measure {vas sextaHi mensuram) 
t.f the sacred remains. Eginhard's indignation at 
the "rapine" of this " ne^uissimus nebulo" ia 
exquisitely drolL It would appear that the 
adage about the receiver being as bad as the thief 
was not current in the ninth century. 
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Let HS now briefly sum up tlie history of llie 
aoiuisitiiin of the relics. Eginhard nuLkes a con- 
tract with Deusdona for the delivery of ceitaiii 
mlica which the hitter says he possesses. Egin- 
liani makes do inquiry how ho came by them ; 
otiierwise, the transaction is innoceut enough. 

Dcusdoua turns out. to be a swimiler, ami has 
no relics. Thereupon Egiuhanl'a agent, after duo 
fasliug and prayer, breaks open the tomba and 
helps himself. 

Eginhard discovers by the self-betrayal of his 
brother abbot, Hildoin, that portions of his relics 
lutve bepu stolen and conveyed to the latter. 
With much ado he succeeds in getting them back. 

Hihloin'it agent, Hunns, in delivering these 
stolen gwods to him, at first declared they were 
tbo relics of St. Tiburtiiis, which Hildoin desireil 
bito to obtain ; but afterwards invented a story of 
their being tlie product of a theft, which the 
providential drowsiness of hia companions enabled 
him to perpetrate, from the relics whicli Hildoin 
well knew wore the projivrly of his friend. 

LuDison, 00 the contrary', swears that all this 
Btory is false, and that he himself was bribed by 
HUDua to allow him to steal what ho pleased from 
tbi) property confided to hia owu and bis brotlicr's 
aue by their guest Batleig. And the honest 
notary hinisclf wwB» to have no hesitation about 
lyiog and st«aling to any extent, where the «c- 
(juisitioQ of rulioa is tha ol^ect in view. 
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For a parallel to these transactions one must 
read a police report of the doings of a " long firm " 
or of a set of horse-coupers ; yet E^nhard seems 
to be aware of nothing, but that he has been 
rather badly used by his friend Hildoin, and the 
" nequissimus nebulo" Hunus. 

It is not easy for a modem Prooestant, still less 
for any one who has the least tincture of scientific 
culture, whether physical or historical, to picture 
to himself the state of mind of a man of the 
ninth century; however cultivated, enlightened, 
and sincere he may have been. His deepest con- 
victions, his most cherished hopes, were bound up 
with the belief in the miraculous. Life was a 
constant battle between saints and demons for the 
possession of the souls of men. The most super- 
stitious among our modem countrymen turn to 
supernatural agencies only when natural causes 
seem insufficient ; to Eginhard and his friends the 
supernatural was the rule ; and the sufficiency of 
natural causes was allowed only when there was 
nothing to suggest others. 

Moreover, it must be recollected that the 
possession of miracle-working relics was greatly 
coveted, not only on high, but on very low 
grounds. To a man like Eginhanl, the mere 
satisfaction of the religious sentiment was 
obviously a powerful attraction. But, more than 
this, the possession of such a treasure was an 
immense practical advantage. If Ihc saints were 
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(liilf flattered and worshippoii. tliere was no 
telliiig what IwucfiU miglit result from tlicir 
interpositiim on your bulmlf. For jihysical evila, 
tuxcsa to tlie shrine was like tbe grant of the use 
of a naiverBal pill and ointnicnt manufactory; 
and pilgrimages thereto miglit saffice to cleanse 
the performers from any amoiint of sin. A letter 
to Lupus, suhseqnently Abbot of Ferrara, written 
while Egiuliard was siunrting under the grief 
caused by the loss of hia much-loved wife Imma, 
afTonls a striking insight into the current view of 
the relation between the glorified sainta and their 
worahippi'ra. The writer shows that he is nny- 
tbing but satisiied with tbe way la which ho has 
been treated by the blessed martyrs whose re- 
mains he has taWen such pains to "convey" to 
Seligcnstadt, and to honour there as they would 
never have been honoured in their Roman ob- 
Bcarity, 

It lisn •mnvstionaf n; grief and •rMpfiilngoftnjrinnind, 
' rowi ti»ira biwii of no >ir»i], in<l th>t tka bitb vbich 
il In th* tnnriB) mi iiiMrveotJiui ot Ui> mwtyn hu 

We may admit, then, withoat im{>eachment of 
Eginhard's siucerity, or of bis honour under alt 
ordinary circumstances, that when piply, self- 
interest, the glory of the Church in general, and 
that of tbe church at Suligenstadt in particular, 
aU poHed one way, oven the workadity principles 
of morality were disregarded i and, a /ortivri, 
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anything like proper investigation of the reality 
of alleged miracles was thrown to the winds. 

And if this was the condition of mind of such a 
man as Eginhard, what is it not legitimate to 
suppose may have heen that of Deacon Deusdona, 
Lunison, Hunus, and Company, thieves and cheats 
by their own confession, or of the probably 
hysterical nun, or of the professional beggars, for 
whose incapacity to walk and straighten them- 
selves there is no guarantee but their own ? Who 
is to make sure that the exorcist of the demon 
Wiggo was not just such another priest as Hunus ; 
and is it not at least possible, when Eginhard's 
servants dreamed, night after night, in such a 
curiously coincident fashion, that a careful inquirer 
might have found they were very anxious to 
plciise their master? 

Quite apart from deliborate and conscious 
fraud (which is a rarer thing than is often 
supposed), people, whose mythopoeic faculty is 
once stirred, are capable of saying the thing that 
is not, and of acting as they should not, to an 
extent which is hardly imaginable by persons 
who are not so easily affected by the contagion of 
blind faith. There is no falsity so gross that 
honest men and, still more, virtuous women, 
anxious to promote a good cause, will not lend 
themselves to it without any clear consciousness 
of the moral bearings of what they are doing. 

Tlie cases of miraculously-effected cures of 
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which Eginhard is ocular witness appear 1o 
belong to classes of disease in wbich malingeriug 
ia possible or hysteria prcsiiiuablo. Witlioat 
modern means of diagnosis, the names given to 
tbem are quite worthless. One " miraclu," how- 
ever, in whiob tliu patti'iit, a womun, was cured by 
the mere sight of the church in wbich the relics 
of the blessed martjrs lay, is an uumisukable 
cose of dislocation of the lower jaw; and it is 
obvious that, as not unfrequently happens in such 
accidents in weakly subj<?cts, the jaws slipped 
suddenly bock into place, perhaps in consequence 
of a jolt, as the woman rode towards the church. 
(Cap. V. 63.) 1 

There is also a good deal said about a very 
questionable blind mnn — one Alhricus (Alberich i) 
— who, having been cured, not of hi^ bhudneas, 
but of another disease under which he Uboured, 
took up bis quarters at Scltgeustndt, ui J came out 
u a prophfty inspired by the Archangel GabrieL 
Eginhard intimates that his prophecies were ful- 
filled ; but as he does not state exactly what they 
were, or bow tlkey were accomplished, the state- 
ment must be accepted with much caution. It is 
obvious that he was not the man in hesit»to to 
" uaso " a piuphocy until it fitted, if the credit of 

> ^nliatvl tpalKiuth lofty raatcmptoribu "Taii>w:«i|>av> 
•litloai pnuumpDo " of iixc jmai kuiqui'i conipuilniut In njrlnjt 
ti> •llnUU bei nUiTiiigi mth "htiba uiil frivulna* IiivbdU- 
Uao* ' V«tn ■uungb, tio iloolit, 1<ut tha " (iiuli»mil« " ulgkl 
lutTa tituniail llMa|iilli«t " «i[>«ntitloiu " wiUi iuuntt. 
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the shrine of his favourite saints could be increased 
by such a procedure. There is no impeachment 
of his honour in the supposition. The logic of the 
matter is quite simple, if somewhat sophisticaL 
The holiness of the church of the martyrs guaran- 
tees the reality of the appearance of the Archangel 
Gabriel there ; and what the archangel says must 
be true. Therefore, if anything seem to be wrong, 
that must be the mistake of the transmitter ; and, 
in justice to the archangel, it must be suppressed 
or set right. This sort of " reconciliation " is not 
unknown in quite modern times, and among people 
who would be very much shocked to be compared 
with a " benighted pa}»ist " of the ninth century. 

The readers of this essay are, I imagine, very 
largely composed of people who would be shocked 
to be regarded as anything but enlightened 
Protestants. It is not unlikely that those of 
them who have accompanied me thus far may be 
disposed to say, " Well, this is all very amusing as 
a story, but what is the practical interest of it ? 
We are not likely to believe in the miracles worked 
by the spolia of SS. Marcellinus and Petrus, or by 
those of any other saints in the Roman Calendar." 

The practical interest is this : if you donotbelieve 
in these miracles recount od by a witness whose 
character and competency are firmly established, 
whose sincerity cannot be doubted, and who 
appeals to his sovereign and other contemporaries 
as witnesses of the truth of what he says, in a 
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document of whidi u MS. copy exists, probably 
ilftting within a century of the nnthnr'a death, 
why do you profess to believe iu stories of a like 
character, wliicli are found in documents of the 
dates and of the authoi^hip of which nothing 
is certainly determiued, and no known copies of 
which come within two or three centuries of the 
ovontd they record! If it be true thrvt the four 
Qi'^{>cl3 and the Acts were written by Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, all that we know of theiie 
persons comes to nothing in oorapariaon with our 
knowledge of Egiuhard ; and not only is there no 
proof that the truditinnal authors of these works 
wrote them, but very strong reasons to tho contrary 
may be alleged. If, therefore, you rofijse to believe 
that " Wiggo " was cast out of the possessed girl 
on Eginhard's authority, with what justice can you 
profess to believe that the legion of deviU were 
cast out of the man among the tombs of the 
Gadarenes } And if, on the other band, you accept 
Eginhard's evidence, why do you laugh at tlie 
supposed efficacy of relics and the saint-worthip of 
the modern IlomanistsI It dmnut be prctendeil, 
in the faou of all evidence, that the Jews of the 
ye-ar HO A.D., or thereabonta, were Inas imbued 
with the ludief in the sui>nroAtural than were the 
Franks of the y<.^ar SOO aJX The same intlni'niKs 
wrTt) at work in each cxm, and it is only rcssonaUe 
tn suppose that tlm rrsults wcni the same. If tlM 
iividence of Egtnhnrd is insufficient to Uadtvasou- 
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able men to believe in the miracles be relates, a 
fortioon, the evidence aflforded by the Gospels and 
the Acts must be so.^ 

But it may be said that no serious critic denies 
the genuineness of the four great Pauline Epistles 
— Galatians, First and Second Corinthians, and 
Romans — and that in three out of these four Paul 
lays claim to the power of working miracles.' 
Must we suppose, therefore, that the Apostle to 
the Gentiles has stated that which is false ? But 
to how much does this so-called claim amount ? It 
may mean much or little. Paul nowhere tells us 
what he did in this direction ; and in his sore 
need to justify his assumption of apostleship 
against the sneers of his enemies, it is handly likely 
that, if he had any very striking cases to bring 
forward, he would have neglected evidence so well 
calculated to put them to shame. And, without 
the slightest impeachment of Paul's veracity, we 
must further remember that his strongly- marked 
mental characteristics, displayed in unmistakable 
fashion in these Epistles, are anything but those 
which would justify us in regarding him as a 
critical witness respecting matters of fact, or as a 



^ Of courso there is nothing new in this argument ; bat it 
docs not grow weaker by age. And the case of Kginhard ia far 
more instructive than that of Augustine, because the former 
h:Ls so very frankly, though incidentally, revealed to us not 
only liis own mentil and moral habits, but those of the peopls 
ihoiit him. 

' See 1 Cor. zii. 10-28 ; 2 Cor. vi. 12 ; Rom. xt. 19. 
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troslwortLy interpreter of tlieir sigoiticance. When 
a man testifies to a miracle, be not only statea s 
fnct, but be odds an int^rpretatioo of ibe Oict. Wo 
may admit bis eviiU-nce aa to the former, and yet 
think hia opinion aa to the ktter worthless. I( 
Eginhanl's culm and objective namitive of the 
historical events o( hia time ia no guarantee for 
tlie soundness of hia judgment where the su[)er- 
natural is concerned, the hcatei] rhetoric of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, bis absolnte confidence in 
tho " inner lijjht," and the extraordinary cimci!])- 
tioDfl of the nature and requirements of logical 
proof which be betrays, in page after page of hia 
^tstlea, nffonl still teas security. 

There is a comparatively modem man who sharod 
to the full Paul's tnist in the " inner light," and 
who. thougb widely diffi-rent from the fiery evan- 
gelist of Tarsus in various obvious particulars, yet, 
if I am not mistaken, shares his deepest charac- 
teriattcs. I speak of Geor^ Fox, who separated 
liimsclf from the current Protestantism of England. 
in tliP seventeenth century, aa Paul sejiuralixl 
bimaelf from the Judaism of the first century, st 
tlie bidding of the "inner light"; who went 
thnmgh persecutions as eerioos as those which 
Paol eniimerales; who waa beaten, stoned, cast 
oQt for duad, imprisoned nine times, sometimes for 
long periods ; who waa in perils on hind and pcnla 
at tea. Oeorye Fox was an even more widtdy- 
travolled miaaicinury ; while bis sncccas in founding 
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congregations, and his energy in visiting them, not 
merely in Great Britain and Ireland and the West 
India Islands, but on the continent of Europe and 
that of North America, were no less remarkable. 
A few years after Fox began to preach, there were 
reckoned to be a thousand Friends in prison in 
the various gaols of England ; at his death, less 
than fifty years after the foundation of the sect, 
there were 70,000 Quakers in the United Kingdom. 
The cheerfulness with which these people — women 
as well as men — underwent martvrdom in this 
country and in the New England States is one of 
the most remarkable facts in the history of 
religion. 

No one who rearls the voluminous autobiography 
of " Honest George " can doubt the man's utter 
truthfulness; and though, in his multitudinous 
letters, he but rarely rises far above the incoherent 
commonplaces of a street preacher, there can be 
no question of his power as a speaker, nor any 
doubt as to the dignity and attractiveness of his 
l)ersonality, or of his jiosscssion of a large 
ji mount of practical good sense and governing 
faculty. 

But that George Fox had full faith in his own 
[lowers Jis a miracle-worker, the following passage 
of his autobiography (to which others might be 
added) demonstrates : — 

Now after I was set at liberty from Nottingham gaol (where I 
had beeo kept a prisoner a pre';ty long time) I travelled ai 
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Moiv, in tha work of tlio Ixinl. And cniiiEng lo Mmnnrli] 
WonDioiue, thcra mu ■ distnctol nomkn, aadcr ■ diwtar'* 
fauid. Willi her tinir 1st loose nil ftlwut Iirt cars ; tuJ iiu vu 
tlriul lu lot her \Ao^, ahn bi'Siig fint bounJ, *uil mauy jievpla 
tutlog klmnt hnl, holiUng hit hj rinlcmu ; Iwt he cmi1<l got no 
Umk] from her. iod I ileiircJ them to unbintl her anil let h(r 
u J foT Xhtj ooulil not touL'b 111' aliirit in hrr b; which lliB 
tonoMitod. So thc^ did unbind her, and I wu moved to 
k to her, and in the nuns of the Lord to hid her be qal«t 
tlBliU. Aiid«h"WMia. And ih* I^ord'* iicm<riwttW her 
■fttd and ihn mandod : aed kft«r«ard> receivnl Uie Irnth and 
oontiiinad io it to her death. And tlie Lord'* name wm 
honuund ; to wIkiri the f[1ury ofall HiH wnrk* b«l<iiiet. Many 
p«al and wonderful things were wrought bj the luuivcnly pownr 
In those days. For ttic Lord made lurp HU omnipoteat arm and 
nuniruted Hii pow to Uw aitoiiiBlimunt of many ; bj t1i« 
healing Tirtae wbrrvaf many haw been detirnreil rrorn gn»t 
lufmltlNi, and thid^Tila wen niaile (ulijnii thrira^h lliinamir : 
of which particular inntanrea tnifrhc be given lirj-ond wtiat this 
anbeliBTiuf; a^ in able lo l«cciiTa or boar.' 

It neeila no long study of Fox's writings, hnw- 
erer, to arrive at the conviction that the riial.iiic- 
tioD btttweeu Bubji:*c:tivo uml olijnctive verities had 
Dot the same place in bis mind as it Iiu in that of 
an ordinary mortal. When an ordinary persoD would 
say "I llioiiglit so and an," or" I niiide np my 
mind lo do so and so," Gtorge Fos says, " It was 
opened to me," or "at tbe coramitnd of God I 
did so and so." " Tbcu at tlio command of God, on 
lh8niutbdayofthcBeventhfnonthlC43(Foxbuinj; 

I Btnclwen), I left my relations and bmkft vS nil 

^J Jimrmll «r flUloriait Acrtmil tf Ik* Li/*, TnrrU, 
I. P^ II. » 
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familiarity or friendship with young or olcL* 
"About the beginning of the year 1647 I was 
moved of the Lord to go into Darbyshire.** Fox 
hears voices and he sees visions, some of which he 
brings before the reader with apocalyptic power in 
the simple and strong English, alike untutored 
and undefiled, of which, like John Bunyan, his 
contemporary, he was a master. 

" And one morning, as I was sitting by the fire, 
a great cloud came over me and a temptation beset 
me ; and I sate still. And it was said, All things 
come by Nature. And the elements and stars came 
over me ; so that I was in a manner quite clouded 
with it. . . . And as I sate still under it, and let it 
alone, a living hope arose in me, and a true voice 
arose in me which said. There is a living God who 
made all things. And immediately the cloud and 
the temptation vanished away, and life rose over 
it all, and my heart was glad and I praised the 
living God " (p. 13). 

If George Fox could speak, as he proves in this 
and some other passages he could write, his as- 
tounding influence on the contemporaries of Milton 
and of Cromwell is no mystery. But this modem 
rejiroduction of the ancient prophet, with his 
" Thus saith the Lord," *' This is the work of the 
Lord," steeped in supematuralism and glorying in 
blind faith, is the mental antipodes of the philo- 
sopher, founded in naturalism and a fanatic for 
evidence, to whom these affirmations inevitably 
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suggest the previous question : " How do you 
know that the Lord saith it ? " " How do you know 
that the Lord doeth it ? " and who is compelled to 
demand that rational ground for belief, without 
which, to the man of science, assent is merely an 
immoral pretence. 

And it is this rational ground of belief which the 
writers of the Gospels, no less than Paul, and Egin- 
hard, and Fox, so little dream of offering that they 
would r^ard the demand for it as a kind of blas- 
phemy. 
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POSSIBILITIES AND IMPOSSIBILITIES 

[1891] 

In the course of a discussion which has been going 
on during the last two years,^ it has been main- 
tained by the defenders of ecclesiastical Christ- 
ianity that the demonology of the books of the 
New Testament is an essential and integral part 
of the revelation of the nature of the spiritual 
world promulgated by Jesus of Nazareth. Indeed, 
if the historical acciiracy of the Gospels and of 
the Acts of the Apostles is to be taken for granted, 
if the teachings of the Epistles are divinely in- 
spired, and if the universal belief and practice of 
the primitive Church are the models which all 
later times must follow, there can be no doubt 
that those who accept the demonology are in the 
right. It is as plain as language can make it, that 
the writers of the Gospels believed in the existence 

1 18S9-1891. See the next Essay (VII) and those which 
fulluw it 
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of Satan and the aurbortiJnatc ministers of evil as 
strongly M they believed in that of Ood and th« 
angels, and tb&t they had an unhesitating fnith in 
poesessioii nnd id exorcism. No reader of the fir^t 
three Oospela can hesitate to admit that, in (he 
opinion of tliose persona among whom the tradi- 
*ioDS out of which they are compiled arose. Jesua 
held, and constantly acteil upon, the s-ime thoorj 
of the spiritual world. Nowhere do we find tho 
■lightest hint that be doubted the theory, or 
questioned the eilicacy of the curative operations 
haaed apoo it. 

Thus, when such a story aa that about tbs 
Gadaicne swine is placed before ua. the importance 
of tbe decision, whether it is to be accepted or 
rejected, cannot be overestimated. If the deroon- 
otogieal part of it ia to be accepted, the authority 
of Jflsua i» unmistakably ple<)ged to tlie deniono 
logical system current in Judieit in the first 
century. The behef in devils who possess men 
and can be tninsfern^ from men t» pigs, becomes 
aa much a part of Christian doginn as any article 
of the creeils. If it is to be rejected, there are two 
alternative conclnaioDS. Supposing the Gospels to 
be historically accurate, it follows that Jcsni 
shared in the erron, res|H.'Cting the nature of thi> 
sptritnal world, pn-valent in the age in which he 
lived and among the people of his nation. If, on 
the other hand, the Giisj-el tnulitiuns gives uh only 
a popaUi version of the sayings and doings uf 
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Jesus, falsely coloured and distorted by the supers 
stitious imaginings of the minds through which it 
had passed, what guarantee have we that a similar 
unconscious falsification, in accordance with pre- 
conceived ideas, may not have taken place in 
respect of other reported sayings and doings ? 
What is to prevent a conscientious inquirer from 
finding himself at last in a purely agnostic position 
with respect to the teachings of Jesus, and conse- 
quently with respect to the fundamentals of 
Christianity ? 

In dealing with the question whether the 
Gadarene story was to be believed or not, I con- 
fined myself altogether to a discussion of the value 
of the evidence in its favour. And, as it was easy 
to prove that this consists of nothing more than 
three partially discrepant, but often verbally coin- 
cident, versions of an original, of the authorship 
of which nobody knows anything, it appeared to me 
that it was wholly worthless. Even if the event 
described had been probable, such evidence would 
have required corroboration; being grossly improb- 
able, and involving acts questionable in their 
moral and legal aspect, the three accounts sank to 
tlie level of mere tales. 

Thus far, I am unable, even after the most care- 
lul revision, to find any flaw in my argument ; and 
I incline to think none has been found by my 
cr'tics — at least, if they have, they have kept the 
discovery to themselves. 
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In another part of my treatment of ttio CAse I 
have been less fortunale. I was careful to say 
that, for anything I could "absolutely prove to the 
coutrary," there might be in the uuiveree demonic 
beings who could enter into and possess men, and 
even be transferred from them to pigs ; and that 
I, for my part, could not venture to declare a 
pruiri that the eiistence of such entities waa 
** impossible." I was, howes-er, no leas careful to 
remark that 1 thought the evidence hitherto 
oddiicetl in favour of the existence of such beings 
" riiliculously insufUcient " to warnint the belief in 
them. 

To my surprise, this statement of what, after 
the closest reflection, I still conceive to be the 
right conclusion, has been bailed as a satisfjictory 
admission by opponents, and lamented aa a peril- 
ous concession by aympalhisera Indeed, th4s tone 
of tho comments of some candid friends has been 
RUch that I began to suspect that I must be ea- 
tcring upon a process of rctrogri-wive nietamor- 
pbnsis which might eveatually give me a place 
among the resjx'ctnbilities. Tho prospect, perhaj)!*, 
ought to have pleased me ; hut I confess I felt 
MDiethiDg of the uiieiisiness of the tiiilor who said 
that, whenever a cnstonicr's circumfenjice was 
either much less, or much more, than at ttiu hut 
inc:uutfUK'iit, hu at once sent in his bill ; and I 
was not consoled until I recollected tliat, tlurUMiQ 
ycon ago, in discussing Hunio's cMay on 
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" Miracles/' I had quoted, with entire asaent^ the 
following passage from his writings : " Whatever ia 
intelligible and can be distinctly conceived implies 
no contradiction, and can never be proved false by 
any demonstrative argument or abstract reasoning 
a priori"^ 

Now, it is certain that the existence of demons 
can be distinctly conceived. In fact, from the 
earliest times of which we have any record to the 
pn^sent day, the great majority of mankind have 
h.'id extremely distinct conceptions of them, and 
their practical life lias been more or less shaped 
by those conceptions. Further, the notion of the 
existiMico of such beings " implies no contradiction." 
No doubt, in our experience, intelligence and 
volition are always found in connection with a 
otTtain material organisation, and never discon- 
nected with it; while, by the hypothesis, demons 
have no such materiiU substratum. But then, as 
everybody knows, the exact relation between 
nient^il and physical phenomena, even in ourselves, 
is the subject of endless dispute. We may aU 
have our opinions as to whether mental pheno- 
mena liave a substratum distinct from that which 
is assumed to underlie material phenomena, or not ; 
though if any one thinks he has demonstrative 
I'viiU'uee of either the existence or the non-exist- 
ent e of a " soul," all I can say is, his notion of 

* Inq%iin/ ConivrHimf thf Iftimnn Understanding, p. 6; 1748, 
riir )vAwap* U oitvil ami ilUousscil iii my llaine^ pp. 132, 133. 
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fleoionstratioD diGTera from m'me. But, if it be 
impossible to deinciistrnte the non-exist«oce of n 
" substance " of mental phenomena — tliat is, of • 
8011I — iode[>eu(lent of material " substance "; if the 
iiiea of such a " soul " is " intelligible and can bo 
dbttnctly conceived," then it fnUowa that it 13 uot 
justiSabl« to talk of demons as " impossibilities." 
ITio idea of their existence implies no more " con- 
diction " than does the idea of the exist«uce of 
^nic microbes in the nir. Indeed, the 

pobes constitute a tolerably exact pbysicftt 

^Salogue of the " powers of the air " of ancient 
belief. 

Strictly speaking,! am unaware ofanv thing tliat 
has a right to the title of an " impossibility " 
except a coutruilictioii in terms. There aro 
impoKsibilitiea logical, but none natural A " round 
sqoare," a " present past," " two ponUlel Hnea that 
intersect," are impomibililies, because the ideas 
denoted by the preilirates, nmnd, j/rtafrU, itUersect, 
are contJradictory of the idtma denoted by the 
Kubjeuts, sfnarr, past, parallel. But walking on 
water, or turning water into wine, or procrealiun 
without male intervention, or raising the dead, ore 
plainly not " itnjxf^ibilitica " in this »c-nse. 

In the affirmatiun, that a man walked upon 
tvator, the idea of the subject is not contradictory 
of that in the prudioUe. Nalurali»ta are familiar 
witli insects which walk en water, and imagioatioD 
b&i no more difficulty in putting a man iu pUc« of 
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the insect than it haa in giving a man some of the 
attributes of a bird and making an angel of him ; 
or in ascribing to him the ascensive tendencies of 
a balloon, as the " levitationiste " do. Undoubt- 
edly, there are very strong physical &nd biological 
argumentsfortbinkingitextremely improbable that 
a man could be supported on the surface of the 
water as the insect is ; or that his organisation 
could be compatible with the possession and use of 
wings ; or that he could rise through the air without 
mechanical aid. Indeed, if we have any reason to 
believe that our present knowledge of the nature 
of things exhausts the possibilities of nature, we 
might properly say that the attributes of men are 
contradictory of walking on water, or floating in 
the air, and consequently that these acts are truly 
"impossible" for him. But it is suEBciently 
obvious, not only that we are at the beginning of 
our knowledge of nature, instead of having arrived 
at the end of it, but that the liuiitations of our 
faculties are such that we never can be in a position 
to set bounds to the possibilities of nature. We 
have knowledge of what is happening and of what 
has happened ; of what will happen we have and 
can have no more than expectation, grounded on 
our more or less correct reading of past experience 
and prompted by the faith, begotten of that experi- 
er_ce. that the order of nature in the future will 
r.-sernble its oixler iu the past. 

The aame cousiderations apply to the other 
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vxunples of supposed miracalous events, 
change of water into wine undoubtedly inipliea a 
contradiction, and ia aasuredty " impossible," if we 
are permitted to assume t)iat the " eleniciitiu; 
bodies " of the chemists are. now and for ever, 
immatable. Not only, however, is a uegiitive 
proposition of this kind incapable of proiif, but 
moderncliemistry is inclining towards the contrary 
doctrine. And if carbon can be got out of 
hydrogen or oxygen, the conversion of water into 
wine comes within range of scientific possibility — it 
becomes a mere (question of molecular arraoge- 
mont. 

As for virgin procreation, it is not only clearly 
imnj;inable, but modem biology recognises it as an 
every -day occurrence among some groups of 
aninialH. So with restoration to life after death. 
Certain animals, long as dry as mummies, and, to 
all appearance, as dead, when placed in proper 
conditions resume their vitality. It may be said 
that tbi^se creatures ore not dead, but merely in a 
condition of suspended vitality. That, however, i» 
only brgging tho question by making the incapa- 
city for restoration to Ufe port of the definition of 
death. In the absence of nbvious lesions of somo 
of the more important organs, it is no easy matter, 
even for experts, to say that on apparently deail 
man is incapable of rvartonttioD to life ; and, in 
the recorded instances of such restoration, the 
want of any conclnsiTc evidence that the man 
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was dead is even more remarkable than the 
iDSufBciency of the testimony as to his coming to 
life again. 

It may be urged, however, that there is, at any 
rate, one miracle certified by all three of the 
Synoptic Gospels which really does " imply a con- 
tradiction," and is, therefore, " impossible " in the 
strictest sense of the word. This is the well- 
known story of the feeding of several thousand 
men, to the complete satisfaction of their hunger, 
by the distribution of a few loaves and fishes 
among them; the wondrousness of this already 
somewhat surprising performance being intensified 
by the assertion that the quantity of the fragments 
of the meal, left over, amounted to much more than 
the original store. 

Undoubtedly, if the operation is stated in its 
most general form ; if it is to be supposed that a 
certain quantity, or magnitude, was divided into 
many more parts than the whole contained ; and 
that, after the subtraction of several thousands of 
such parts, the magnitude of the remainder 
amounted to more than the original magnitude, 
there does seem to be an a priori difficulty about 
accepting the proposition, seeing that it appears 
to be contradictory of the senses which w^e attach 
to the words " whole " and " parts " respectively. 
But this difficulty is removed if we reflect that 
wo are not, in this case, dealing with magnitude 
in the abstract, or with " whole " and " parts " in 
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their mathematical sense, but with concrete 
things, uiuny of which are known to jK^aess tlio 
[uwer of growing, or increasing in magnituda 
Tbey thus funiitih us with a conception of growth 
which we may, in imaginAtioD, apply to loaves 
and fishi^a ; just as we may, in imagination, apply 
the iiitia of wings to the idea of a man. It must be 
admitted that a nunilM>r of sheep might be fed on 
a pasture, and yet there might be more grass an 
the ))iisture, when the sheep left it, than there was 
at firsL We may generalise this and other 
such facts intoa [)erfcctly dcfinit« conception of tho 
increase of food in cxcl«8 of consumption ; which 
khna becomes a possibility, the limitations of 

leh are to be discovered only by experience. 
', if it is os-terlMl that cooked food has 
a made to grow in exei'-ss of rapid consumption, 
that Btatemcnt cannot logically be rejected as an 
i priori impossibility, however improbable ex()eri- 
CDCC of tho capabilities of cooked food may justify 
tis in holding it to be. 

On the !ttn.-Dgth of this undeniable improba- 
bility; however, we not only have a right to 
demand, but are morally bound to require, strong 
evidence in its favour before we even titke it iuto 
■Krious considcmtioa. But what is the evidonco 
in this case ? It is merely that of those three 
bookfl.i which also concur in teiitifying to the truth 
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of the monstrous legend of the herd of swine. 
In these three books, there are five accounts of a 
" miraculous feeding," which fall into two groups. 
Three of the stories, obviously derived from some 
common source, state that five loaves and two 
fishes sufficed to feed five thousand persons, and 
that twelve baskets of fragments remained over. 
In the two others, also obviously derived from a 
common source, distinct from the preceding, seven 
loaves and a few small fishes aro distributed to 
four thousand persons, and seven baskets of 
fragments are left. 

If we were dcaJiiig with secular records, I sup- 
pose no candid and competent student of history 
would entertain much doubt that the originals of 
the three stories and of the two are themselves 
merely divergent versions of some primitive story 
which existed before the three Synoptic gospels 
were compiled out of the body of traditions current 
about Jesus. This view of the case, however, is 
incompatible with a bt?lief in the historical 
acruracy of the first and second gospels.' For 
tlicso agree in making Jesus hiiiiSL'lf speak of both 
the "four thousand" and \\\v "five thousand" 
niirarlo. " When I brake the five loaves amon^: 
the five thousand, how many biuskets full of 
l»n>kon pieces took ye up ? They say unto him, 
twolve. And when the seven among the four 

* Matthew xvl 5 12: Mark viii. 14<21. 
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thuniaQd, how many baskets fiiD of broken piecea 
took ye upt And theysny unto him, seren," 

Thus we are face to f^ice with a dilemma the 
ivay of escape from which is not obvious. Cither 
the "four thousand" and the "five thousand" 
stories are both historically true, and d«.'»cribe two 
eeptimte events ; or the first anil Rocoml g-iapela 
testify to the very words of a conversation b<.'t ween 
Je«ua and hia disciples which cannot have been 
utlercd. 

Uy choice between these alternatives is deter- 
mined by uo a priori speculations about the possi- 
bility or impossibility of such events as the feeding 
of the four or of the five thousand. But I asW myself 
the qnestioD, What evidence ought to be produced 
before I could fool justified in saying that I 
believed such an event to have occurred ! That 
qaestioD is very easily wiawered. Proof must be 
given (1) of the weight of the loaves and fishes at 
itiuting ; (2) of tl»e distribution to 4-5,000 persona, 
without any additional supply, of this ijuantity 
and quality of food ; (3) of the satisfaction of 
these people's »pp<'tit^: (4) of the weight and 
quality of the fragments gathered up into the 
ba^kutA. Whatever my pn's<:nt notions of proba- 
bility and improbability may be, satisfactory testi- 
mony under thesis four heads would lead me to 
believe that they were erroneous ; and I shonld 
accept the so-called miracle as a new and nnox- 
pccted example of the possibilities of nature. 
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But when, instead of such evidence, nothing is 
produced but two sets of discrepant stories^ 
originating nobody knows how or when, among 
persons who could believe as firmly in devils which 
enter pigs, I confess that my feeling is one of 
a^stonishment that any one should expect a reason- 
able man to take such testimony seriously. 

I am anxious to bring about a clear under- 
standing of the difference between "impossi- 
bilities " and " improbabilities/' because mistakes 
on this point lay us open to the attacks of 
occlosiastii'al apologists of the type of the late 
Oanlinal Newman ; acute sophists, who think it 
fitting to employ their intellects, as burglars 
employ dark lanterns for the discovery of other 
]KH)[)lo'8 weak places, while they carefully keep the 
lii:j]it away from their own position. 

When it is rightly stated, the Agnostic view of 
" miracles " is, in my judgment, unassailable. We 
are not justified in the a priori assertion that the 
onler of nature, as experience has revealed it to us. 
cannot change. In arguing about the miraculous, 
the assumption is illegitimate, because it involves 
the whnle i>oint in dispute. Furthermore, it is an 
assumption which takes us beyond the range of 
GUI faculties. Obviously, no amount of past 
experience can warrant us in anything more than 
a corresp>ndingly strong expectation for the 
present and future. We find, practically, that 
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expectationa, based upon careful observations nf 
I>ast events, are, as a nile, trustworthy. Wh 
aliaalA he foolish iDdeod not tu follow the only guide 
We have through Ufe. But, fur nil that, our highest 
and surest genemlisations romiun on tho levtl of 
justifiable expectations ; that is, very high pruba- 
bilities. For my part, I am unable to conceive of an 
intelligence shaped on the model of that of man, 
however superior it might he, which could be any 
better off than our own in this reapwt ; that is, 
which could possess logically justifiable grounds 
foroertaiuty about tlie constancy of tho order of 
tbtngs, and therefore be in a position to declare 
that Buch and such events are impossible. Some 
of the old mythologies recognised this clearly 
enough. Beyond and above Zeua and Odin, there 
lay the unknown and inscrutable Fate which, one 
day or other, would cnimple tip tliem and the 
world they ruled to give place to a new order of 
iJiinga. 

I sincerely hope that I shall not he accused of 
I^rrhonism, or of any desire to weaken the foun- 
dations of rational certainty, I have merely 
desired to jwint out that raliunal certainty la one 
lliiug, and talk about " impossihtlities," ur " viola- 
tion of natural lawn," aaotlier. ItatJonal certainty 
resta upon two grounds —the one that the t-viilence 
in favour of a given statement is as good a^ it can 
be ; the other that xuch eviduDcc is plainly iusufil- 
cicnt In tlie foinier case, the statement is to bq 
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taken as true, in the latter as untrue ; until some- 
thing arises to modify the verdict, which, however 
properly reached, may always he more or less 
wrong, the hest information being never complete, 
and the best reasoning being liable to fallacy. 

To quarrel witli the uncertainty that besets us 
in intellectual affairs, would be about as reasonable 
as to object to live one's life, with due thought for 
the morrow, because no man can be sure he will 
bo alive an hour hence. Such are the conditions 
imposed upon us by nature, and we have to make 
the l>ost of them. And I think that the greatest 
mistake those of us who are interested in the pro- 
cess of free thought can make is to overlook these 
limitations, and to deck ourselves with the dog- 
matic feathers which are the traditional adorn- 
niont of our opponents. Let us be content with 
ratitnial oorlainty, leaving irrational certainties to 
tlioso who like to muddle their minds with them. 
I rannol. see my way to say that demons are im- 
possihilitios ; but I am not more certain about any- 
tliing. than I am tliat the evidence tendered in 
f.ivour of the domouology, of which the Gadarene 
story is a typical example, is utterly valueless. I 
oannot sro my way to say that it is "impossible" 
that, the hunger of thousands of men should be 
sMtislied out of the food supplied by half-a-dozen 
loaves and a iish or two ; but it seems to me mon- 
Ktrons that I should be asked to believe it on the 
faith of the five stories which testify to such an 
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occurrence. It is true that the position that 
miracles are " impossible " caaoot be suBlainLJcl, 
But I know of tiLithiug wliich (-allii U[>on lue 
to qualify the grave verdict of Hume ; " There 
is uot to be found, in all history, any 
iDtrade attested by a suiHoient number of m<^<n, 
of such anquestiooed goodness, education, and 
learning as to secure us agiiiiist all ddusiun ia 
themselves; of such undoubted integrity as to 
place them beyond all suspicion of any design to 
deceive othtTs; of such credit and reputation in 
the eyefl of mankind as to have a great deal 
to lose in case of their being detected in any 
falsehood ; and at the same time attesting facts, 
perforni(-cl in such a public manner, and in so 
celebrated a part of the world, as to render the 
detection unavoidable: alt vihick circumslaiu^ 
art requisite to s^ct us a full aiau ranee in the Utti- 
mony of nun." ' 

Til* pnctdlng papoT ciLlltd lanhlhc roIIowlugcrilicUmiignad 
" ApiD«co." to whitli I •piwnil mj re|ily : — 

WuiLB RgTv^iiig gTn«ralI}r iriih I'rafpnor HiuW'* renula 
impictiiiK mini-JM, in " The Afrointir Ai>n'i»] Tor 1S92," It hu 
MMoni In Bit that una of hU ■r^nt*nti> at Ifiwt rr^ulm quail- 
ficatlon. Tbfl ProfrooT, in nointuming tlint lo-csllril mTocuIona 
•Vnntl an po»iM«, allliaiuh tli« eridem^e «iMii<rv<l fs not 
nffirJfat t0 n>Dilar iIipiii t<f"UI>l*, trtm to thu i>n>t>IMIicj nf 
thtttging watrr Into vinn b^ nioln-nlar n-compntltinu- K* 
tdU ni that, " if carbon can bs got out of bj-droffin or o»,ts™, 
Ui* BOnrvraion of ntoT into Vina coRiM vilhin nugaoricjnitiflo 
|wMibiUlr-" Bat b Eualnulnlnji that ninclu <»-«Il«l) luva 

' uaiB% isfxir*. iM^ ^1 r"t ^ 
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A |in .<j«A'.'nv I'ossiltility, Professor Haxlej loses sight — fttlaut, 
mi ii (ipptMi-s to me— of tho question of their retrospective possi- 
Mlit y. For. if it itM]uires a certain degree of knowledge aaU 
e\|M*ri.Mu'e. yet fsr fnun having boon attained, to jierform those 
ai-t.<« ^^hii'h \\ii\c Khmi (ulled uiiraeulous, it is not only improb- 
Mx\ U\l iinpossiblo likewise, that they slioold haye been done 
by men whose kiiowleilge and experience were consideimbly 
1e.sM th:iii our own. It has seemed to me, in fact, that this 
question of tlte n'trosi^eetivo jKtssibility of miracles is more Im- 
|Hirt;int to un Kationalists. and, for the matter of that, to 
Christians ulsit, than the question of their prospective possibilityt 
witli wbieli Tiofe.ssor Huxley's artiele mainly deals. Periiaps 
the Pr\tt\^i.'^)r hi msi^If could help those of us who think io, by 
giving us his opinion. 

I AM not sure that I fully appreciate the point raised by 

" Afcuitsi'o.'* nor the lUstinftion between theprospectiyeandthe 
letntspeetivo ** iHis>ibility " of sueh a miracle as the conversion 
of \v.it(T into wine. If wo may contemplate such an event as 
** pitH^iblo" in Loiulon in tho year 1900, it must, in the same 
heiise, have been ** i»ON,sible" in the year 80 (or thereabouts) at 
('una in lialilee. If I should live so long, I shall take great 
interest in the announeentent of tho performance of this opera- 
tion. s:iy, nine yo.irs hi>nce ; and, if thero is no objection raised 
by elirinit'al expert^*, I shall aeeejit the fact that the feat has 
Ihmmi piM rormeil, without liesitation. Ihit I shall have no more 
groiinil li>r believing the Tana story than I had before ; simply 
K-iMuse the evideneo in its favour will remain, forme, exactly 
while it is. ToNKiblo or imi>oss"ble, that evidence is worth 
nothing. To li-ave the safe groun<l of ** no cvidenee" for specu- 
la tionn about impossibilities, consiNiuent upon the want of 
Beieniilie kuowlril^^i- of the supi»ose«l workers of miraeles, appears 
to me to U' a mistake ; es]iecially in view of the orthodox con- 
tention that they posscsst'd supernatural i>ower and supernatural 
knowledge. T. H. HUXLET. 
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AQNOSTICISM 
[1889] 

Within the last few monthB, the public has 
received much and varied information on the 
subject of agnostics, their tenets, and even their 
future. Agnosticism exercised the orators of the 
Church Congress at Manchester.^ It has been 
furnished with a set of " articles " fewer, but not 
less rigid, and certainly not less consistent than 
the thirty-nine ; its nature has been analysed, 
and its future severely predicted by the most 
eloquent of that prophetical school whose Samuel 
is Auguste Comta It may still be a question, 
however, whether the public is as much the wiser 
as might be expected, considering all the trouble 
that has been taken to enlighten it. Not only 
are the three accounts of the agnostic position 
sadly out of harmony with one another, but 1 

1 8m the OJldal JUpori <f the Church Chmgru$ hM ml 
Mdneh£9Ur. October ISSS, pp. 253, 254. 
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|)ro{>ose to show cause for my belief that all three 
must be seriously questioned by any one who 
employs the term "agnostic" in the sense in 
which it was originally used. The learned 
rrincijjal of King's College, who brought the 
topic of Agnosticism before the Church Congress, 
took a short and easy way of settling the 
business : — 

But if this be so, for a man to urge, u an escape from thia 
crticio of belief, that he has no means of a scientific knowledge 
t)f the unseen worM, or of the future, is irrelevant. His differ- 
ence from Christians lies not in the fact that he haa no knoir- 
letlgo of these things, hut that he does not bclieye the authority 
on which they are stated. He may prefer to call himself an 
Agnostic ; but his real name is an older one — ^he is an infidel ; 
that is to say, an uiibolievor. The word infidel, perhaps, carries 
an nni>lcasaut significance. Perlia^is it is right that it should. 
It is, and it ought to bo, an unpleasant thing for a man to hare to 
Bay plainly that ho docs not believe in Jesus Clirist.^ 

So much of Dr. Wace's address either explicitly 
or implicitly concerns me, that I take upon 
myself to deal with it ; but, in so doing, it must 
be understood that I speak for myself alone. I 
am not aware that there is any sect of Agnostics ; 

^ [In this plai'o and in the eleventh essay, there are references 
to the late Anthbi.sliop of York whicli are of no importance to 
my main argument, and which I liave expunged because I desire 
to obliterate the traces of a teuipoiary niisuiiderstanding with a 
man of rare ability, candour, and wit, fur whom I entertained a 
great liking and no less n-spt'(>t. I rejoiire to think now of 
tlie (then) Hishop's cordial hail the first time we met after our 
little skinnish, *'Well, is it to bo peace or war f " I replied, 
*' A little of both." But there was only peace when we parted, 
and ever after.] 
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and if there be, I am not its acknowledged 
{■mptiet or pope. I desire to leave to the Comtista 
tlio entire monopoly of the maaufacture of imi- 
tation eccIesio-sticisDi. 

Let as calmly and dispassionately consider Dr. 
Wace's appreciation of agnosticiam. The agnos- 
tic, according to his view, is a person mho aays ho 
has DO means of attiiining a sciontific knowledge 
of the unseen world or of the future ; by which 
somewhat loose phraseology Dr. Woce presumably 
means the theological unseen world and future. 
I cannot think this description happy, either in 
form or substance, but for the present it may 
pasa. Dr. Waco continues, that is not '" his 
diffcrouce from Christians." Are there then any 
Christians who say that they know nothing about 
the unseen world and the future 7 I was iguoranl 
n( the fnct, but I am ready to accept it on thn 
authority of a professional theologi.-in, and I 
proceed to Dr. Wace's next profxisiiiou. 

The real state of the case, then, is tliat the 
agnostic "does not believe the authority" en 
which "these things" are staled, which authority 
is Jusus Christ. He is sinifdy an old-fashioned 
** iuBdul" who is afraid to own lo his right name. 
As *■ Preabj-Uw is priest writ larf;o," so is " ag- 
nostic " the mere Creek equivalent for the lAlin 
** infidel" Thcrv is on attractive simplicity about 
this solution of the problem ; and it has that 
ftdnuitage of being tomowhat otTeusive to the 
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persons attacked, which is so dear to the less 
roiiiicd sort of controversialist. The agnostic 
8iiys, " I cannot find good evidence that so and so 
is true/' " Ah/' says his adversary, seizing his 
o])]x>rtunity, " then you declare that Jesus Christ 
\vi^ untruthful, for he said so and so ; " a very 
U>lling method of rousing prejudice. But suppose 
that the value of the evidence as to vrhat Jesus 
may have said and done, and as to the exact 
nature and scope of his authority, is just that 
\\'hioh the ai^uostic finds it most difficult to deter- 
mine. If I venture to douht that the Duke of 
Wellington gave the command "Up, Guards, and 
at *em I " at Waterloo, I do not think that even 
Dr. Waco ^'ouUl accuse me of disbelieving the 
1)uke. Yet it would be just as reasonable to do 
this as to accuse any one of denying what Jesus 
said, lu'lore the preliminary question as to what 
he did sav is settKnl. 

Ni^w. tlie question as to what Jesus really said 
and did is strictly a scientific problem, which is 
tMjtnhle ot* solution by no other methods than 
tliose pnwtisiHl by the historian and the literary 
nilic. It is a problem of immense difficulty, 
which has (uvupicil some of the best heads in 
MurojH* lor the last century ; and it is only of late 
\OJnH that their investigations have begun to con- 
MMj;c towanls one conclusion.^ 

• Pr. Wftt'o tolU n». "It may bo askc<! how far we can rely on 
i\u- it.vi««nit.« wr )>«wM<siiof our Lord's teaching on these pubjectii." 
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That kind of fajth wliicli Dr. Wace describe 
Mid lauds is of no use here. Indeed, he himself 
takes pains to destroy its evidential value. 

•■ What made the Mahommcdan world ? Trust 
■nd faith in the declaralitois and assurances of 
Slahotnmed. And what made the Christiau 
world ? Trust and faith in the declarations and 
assoraDces of Jesus Christ and His AitusUes" 
(L t. p 253). Tho triumphant tone of this 
inuginury catechism leads me to suspect that its 
aalbor has hardly appreciated tts full import. 
Presumably, Dr. Waco regards Mahommed as an 
anbcliever, or. to use the term which he prcfirs, 
inGdel ; and considers that his assurances have 
giviui riso U> a vast delusion which has led, and is 
leading, millions of men siraight to everlasting 
punishmeut. And this being so, the "Trust and 
fiutb " which have " madii the Mahommedan 
world," in just the same sense as they have 
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" nindc the Christian world," must be trust and 
faith ill falsehood. No man who has studied 
liistory, or even attended to the occurrences of 
ovi^ryilay life, can douht the enormous practical 
\i\\\w of trust and &uth; hut as little will he be 
iiu'liiunl to dony that this practical value has not 
till* lo.ust n'latiou to the reality of the objects of 
that tnist and faith. In examples of patient 
ronstaiu\v of faith and of unswerving trust, the 
*' Aota Martynim" do not excel the annals of 
Iiahisin.^ 

Tho disoussion upon which we have now 
rut 01 Oil ^oi's so thoroughly to the root of the 
\\hiiIo inattor; tlu> question of the day is so 
tMUiploti'Iy, lu^ tlio author of " Robert Elsmere 
savs. \\\o \aluo of tostiuiony, that I shall oflfer n^ 
«poK\:rv for folli»wing it out somewhat in detail; 
aiivl. l\Y wav of giving substance to the argument, 
I >\\a\\ haso what I have to say upon a case, 
I ho oonsi, Iteration of whioh lies strictly within the 
jMo\moo of natural soionoo, and of that particular 
j.u( of it known as tho physiologj' and pathology 
of ilio uor\ous svstoui. 

I (lihl. »n tlio soi'ond Gospel fchap. v.), a state- 
imM\(. to all a|»poarauoe intended to have the 
n.» MO rxiJontiai value as any other coutuined in 

' •;,•.• IV if.«!»in.Mn. l.rs /iV/.^om ft Us Phflogophiea dfiits 
i ^' y .-. .).' mill till* nvonrly piiblishcd work of ilr. £. 0. 
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that lustory. It is the well-knoira story of the 
devils who were cast out of a, man, and ordered, 
or permitted, to enter into a herd of swine, to the 
great losa and damage of the iDDoccnt Gerasene, 
or OadanaDe, pig ownei's. There cau be no doubt 
that the narrator inteuds to coavej to his readers 
hid own conviction that this casting out and 
eotering in were effected by the agency of JeauB 
of Nazareth ; that, by speech and action, Jesna 
enforced this couvictif<n; nor does any iiikllng 
of the legal and moral difficultica of the case 
manifest itself. 

On the other hand, everything that I know of 
physiological and pathologic^ science leads me to 
entertain a very strong conviction that the pheno- 
mena ascribed to posseasion are as purely natural 
aa those which constitute small-pox ; everything 
that 1 know of anthropology leads me to think 
tliat the* belief in demons and demoulttcal posses* 
eion is a mere 8tir>'ival of a once universal super- 
stition, and that its pcrsiflteuce, at the present 
time, is pretty much in the inverse ratio of the 
genend instruction, intelligence, and sound judg- 
ment of the [Hipulutiun among whom it prevails. 
Everythiog that I know of law and justice con- 
vlnc«8 me that the wanton dci'truction of other 
people's property is a misdemeanour of evil 
examine. Again, the study of history, aud 
etpecially uf that uf the fifteenth, sixteouth, and 
Mrent«cnth centaries, leaves &o shadow of doubt 
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on my mind that the belief in the reality of 
])ossession and of witchcraft, justly based, alike 
by Catholics and Protestants, upon this and innu- 
merable other passages in both the Old and New 
Testaments, gave rise, through the special in- 
fluence of Christian ecclesiastics, to the most 
horrible persecutions and judicial murders of 
thousands upon thousands of innocent men, 
women, and children. And when I reflect that 
the record of a plain and simple declaration upon 
Buoh an occasion as this, that the belief in witch- 
oraft and possession is wicked nonsense, would 
have rouilered the long agony of mediaeval 
liumanity impossible, I am prompted to reject, as 
ilishouv)uriiig, the supposition that such declar- 
HtivMi was withheld out of condescension to 
popular orror. 

"rvuuo forth, thou unclean spirit. Out of the 
man " v^^***"^ ^'« ^^^^^ *^ro the words attributed to 
Jrsus. If I ilivlaiv, as I have no hesitation in 
tlomi:. that 1 uttorlv disboliove in the existence of 
•* uiu'Uan spirits," and, ooiisecpn'utly, in the possi- 
ImIiIv of tlioir "looming forth" out of a man, I 
fiupposo that Or. Waco will tell me I am 
^liMv'i;;\»ilini; tho testimony "of our Lord." 
1'\m, \( thoso wi>nla wore really used, the most 
r^toiiii'i'fnl of nvi>m'ilora can hanlly venture 
to aiViuu that thoy are compatible with a dis- 
hihof "in ihoso things." As the learned and 

* Morn, M tilwuy*, tka reviiad Tenion is citod. 
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fair-oiiiiiied, bb well aa orttodox, Dr. Alexan<!er 
rttm&rks, in an editnrial oote to tlie articlu 
" Demoniacs," in Uie " Biblical CycIopiEdia " (vuL 
i p. 66*, BOte)>- 

... On tht tnVNit KTunnili on whicli onr Lord ud HU 
Ai>a(t1u ciui be jiUccd tliejr uiuil, at Iriut, bn rngtnUd MAoiMrf 
inED. Ncrw, thot)j;li iionpat s|-ccr)i doa not iT>)Uini ihat wcrda 
tLould bo luvd alursjs *ni1 ouij in their rtflQoIagiciU lenir, it 
ili>ni rrtjiiiiv Ui>tt)i«]r nhi'iil'l nol tw u»r<l k> u tu nlUrni whit 
thn KjM&keT kiioin la l>> hlae. WHiltt, llicr-^rnre, out Lord uid 
Ilia ipoatlrt might om tho word tauiwIftvAu, or th« pbtnM, 
lai)tirier Ix't", ■■ > popular dmcription of certain diamjca, 
wiibotil Kiting in to tbu belief which hj »t th* nuro ofaiitha 
mod* at expiHsion, they oonld not apralc of dnnnna naUring 
into • nan, or bsing caat out uf bitu, a ithoat pledging them- 
talroa tn lliit Iwllat of to trtUal poMeMiun ut tli« man by tlia 
dcmaniL (CampWll, PnL IHm. y\. 1, 10,) If, <i.naniiii<iillf, 
Ihpj did not hold tlii* bBlief. they apoks not ta hanciX men. 

The story which we are considering doea not 
rvst OD Uie authority of the second Oospt-I alone. 
The third coDfirma the second, especially in the 
matter of cumroauding thn unclean spirit to como 
fmt of the man (Luke viii. S9); and, although 
the fiiat Qoapel either gives a different version of 
the same story, or liMis nnothur of like kind, the 
essential point remaiitg : " If thou cast us out, 
send us away into Uin lifrd of swine. And He 
■aid nnto them : Qo I " (Matt. viii. SI, 82). 

If the coiiciiiTent tostiinony of the tliree 
synoptics, then, is nally stithcti-ut to do awny 
with all mtiunul doubt as to a niatbir of fact uf 
Utt> utmost practical and Hpt'culativfl importanco — 
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belief or disbelief in wbicb may affect, and has 
affected, men's lives and their conduct towards 
other men, in the most serious way — then I am 
bound to believe that Jesus implicitly affirmed 
himself to possess a " knowledge of the unseen 
world,'* which afforded full confirmation of the 
belief in demons and possession current among 
his contemporaries. If the story is true, the 
mediaeval theory of the invisible world may be, 
nnd probably is, quite correct; and the witch- 
iinders, from Sprenger to Hopkins and Mather, 
are much-maligned men. 

On the other hand, humanity, noting the 
frightful consequences of this belief; common 
sense, observing the futility of the evidence on 
which it is based, in all cases that have been 
properly investigated ; science, more and more 
seeing its way to inclose all the phenomena of 
so-called "possession" within the domain of 
pathology, so far as they are not to bo relegated 
to that of the police — all these powerful influences 
concur in warning us, at our peril, against 
accepting the belief without the most careful 
scrutiny of the authority on which it rests. 

I can discern no escape from this dilemma: 
either Jesus said what he is reported to have 
said, or he did not. In the former case, it is in- 
evitable that his authoritv on matters connected 
with the "unseen world" should be roughly 
shaken; in the latter, the blow falls upon tho 
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Btithority of tlie synoptic Qospels. If their report 
OD a. matter of sucb stiipeni]ous nnd far-rcAching 
practical import as this is un trust worthy, how can 
we be sure of its tnistworthiuess in otiier cases? 
The favourite " earth," in which tlie hard-pressed 
reconciler takes refuge, tiiat tlie Bible does not 
profess to teach Gcience,' ia stopped in this 
instAnoe. For the question of the existence of 
demons and of possession by them, tliou^h it lies 
Btrictlj within the province of scienco. is also of 
the deepest moral and reUi^ioua siguiRcanco. If 
physical and mental disorders are caused by de- 
DionH, Grogi>ry of Totirs and his oontemporariea 
rij^htly cousider«d that relics and exorcists were 
more useful than doctors; the gravest questions 
•lise as to the legid and moral responsibilities of 
peraons inspired by demoniacal impubes ; and our 
whole coDCtiption of the uuiverse and of oar 
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rotations to it becomes totally different from what 
it would be on the contrary hypothesis. 

The theory of life of an average medisval 
Christian was as different firom that of an average 
nineteenth-century Englishman as that of a West 
African negro is now, in these respects. The 
modern world is slowly, but surely, shaking off 
tliose and other monstrous survivals of savage 
dehisions ; and, whatever happens, it will not re- 
turn to that wallowing in the mire. Until the 
contrary is proved, I venture to doubt whether, at 
this present moment, any Protestant theologian, 
^vho has a reputation to lose, will say that he 
believes the Gadarene story. 

The choice then lies between discrediting those 
who compiled the Gospel biographies and dis- 
believing the Master, whom they, simple souls, 
thought to honour by preserving such traditions 
of the exercise of his authority over Satan's 
invisible world. This is the dilemma. No deep 
si'liolarship, ni>thing but a knowledge of the 
reviseil version (on which it is to be supposed 
all that mere scholarship can do has been done), 
with the api^lication thereto of the commonest 
canons of common sense, is needful to enable us 
to make a choice between ita alteniatives. It is 
liardly doubtful that the story, as told in the first 
Cios{>cl, is merely a version of that told in the 
Bicond and third. Nevertheless, the discrepancies 
are serious luii] irrccoDcilable; and, on this ground 
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alaae, a suspeosion of judgment, at the least, ia 
uUlcd for. But there is a great deal more to be 
eiud. From the dawn of scJontific biblical criti- 
cism uutil the present day, the evidi^Qce against 
the long-cheriahed ooliuu ihiti the three sjnoptie 
Qospela aru the works of three indepencleat 
HUthors, each prorapteil by Divine inspiratiLiu, 
has steadily occumalttted, until, at the present 
time, there ia no vi&ible escape from the con- 
oIuaiiiQ that ench of the three ia a compi'aUoa 
cousiating of a groundwork commoo to all thr«e — 
the thrc!(^fo)d iraditinn; and of a saperstructnre, 
consisting, firstly, of matter common to it with 
one of the others, and, secondly, of matter special 
to ench. The use of the terms " groundwork " 
and " supers tmcturo " fay no means implies that 
tlio lattur must be of later date tlian the former. 
On the contrary, some parts of it may be, and 
probably are, older than some parts of ihe 
groundwork.' 

The story of the Gadarene swine belongs to 

Uie groundwork ; at leaat, tlm essential pari of it, 

which the bolicf in doinoiiiac possession ia 

[ expressed, doee; and therefore tlie compilent of 

1 the Ststt second, and third Qospel.t, whoever they 

3p-. 'r.r-.'. i>- — '■' ■ =— .-' ■> '■■■■- -■■ - ■ Th^ 
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were, certainly accepted that belief (which, indeed, 
was universal among both Jews and pagaxu at 
that time), and attributed it to Jesus. 

What, then, do we know about the originator, 
or originators, of this groundwork — of that three- 
fold tradition which all three witnesses (in Paley's 
phrase) agree upon — that we should allow their 
mere statements to outweigh the counter argu- 
ments of humanity, of common sense, of exact 
science, and to imperil the respect which all 
would be glad to be able to render to their 
Master ? 

Absolutely nothing.^ There is no proof, no- 
thing more than a fair presumption, that any one 
of the Gospels existed, in the state in which we 
find it in the authorised version of the Bible, 
before the second century, or, in other words, 
sixty or seventy years after the events recorded. 
And, betweuu that time and the date of the 
oldest extant manuscripts of the Gospels, tliere is 
no telling what additions and alterations and 
interpolations may have been made. It may be 
said that this is all mere speculation, but it is a 
good deal more. As competent scholars and 
honest men, our revisers have felt compelled to 
point out that such things have happened even 

* NotxutlisUndinjr the hard wonls shot at me from behind 
the licdj^i' of anoiiynnty hy a wriur in a ici-ont nunibcr of the 
(^hiartfrli/ J:rvir.ir, 1 n'iK'at, without the slightest fear of refuta- 
tion, that the four (io.si)eIs, as they have come to us, arv the 
Hcik uf unknown writcn. 
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aince the ^ate of Uie oldest known manuscripta 
Tbe oiliest two copies of the second Oospel end 
with tlm 8tii verse of the 16th cbiipter; tba 
remaining twelve veraes are spnrioua, and it is 
noteworthy tliut the maker of tli6 aildition lias not 
hesitated to introdace a speech in which Jeans 
promises hie discijiles that "in biy name shall 
Ihey cost ont devils." 

The other passage " rejected to the margin " is 
still more instructive. It is that touching 
apologue, with its profound ethical eense, of the 
woman taken in adultery — which, if internal 
evidence were an infallible guide, might well be 
affirmed to be a typical example of the teachings 
of Jesus. Yet, say the revisr.-rs. pitilessly. ■' Most 
of the ancient authorities emit John vii. oS-viii 
11." Now let any reasonable man ask hiioaelf 
this question. If, after an approximate settle- 
ment of the canoD of the New Testament, and 
even later than tho fourth and fifth centuries, 
lit«i«ry fabricators had the skill and thu audacity 
to make such additions and inteq'olations as 
those, what may they have done when no one 
hod thought of a canon; when omi tradition, still 
unfixed, was ivganlod u moro valuable than such 
written records oa may have existed in the latter 
portion of the first c«ntury? Or, to take the 
other alternative, if thoM who gradually Mttlwl 
the caDou did not know of the existvuco of th« 
i^dnt codices which have como down to oi ; or if. 
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knowing them, they rejected their authority, what 
is to be thought of their competency as critics of 
the text 7 

Fenpio who object to &ee critioflm of the 
Christiao Scriptures forget that they are what 
tliey are in virtue of veiy free criticism ; unless 
the advocates of inspiration are prepared to affirm 
that the majority of influential ecclesiaatica during 
several centuries were safeguarded against error. 
For, even granting that some books of the period 
were inspired, they were certainly few amongst 
many; and thoxe who selected the canonical 
books, unless they themselves were also inspired, 
must be regarded in the light of mere critics, and, 
from the evidence they have left of their intel- 
lectual habits, very uncritical critics. When one 
t Links that such delicate questions as those 
involved fell into the hands of men like Faptaa 
(who believed in the famous miUenarian grape 
etory); of Irenieus with his "reasons" for tho 
cxirilcucG of only four Gospels ; and of such £alm 
and dispassionate judges as Tcrtullian, with his 
" Credo quia impossibilc " : the marvel is that the 
selection which constitutes our New Testament is 
as free as it is from obviously objectionable matter. 
The apocryplial Gospels certainly deserve to be 
apocryphal ; but one may suspect that a littlu 
more critical discrimination would have enlarget] 
the Apocrypha not inconsiderably. 

At this jwint a very obvious objection arise; 
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untl deserves full and candid considemtiio. It 
may hii sftid tlint critical Rcepticiiiin carried to the 
lengtii suggested is historical pyrrhoKiain ; that il 
we arc Rltogether to discredit an ancieut or a 
modem htstorian. because ho hasassumedfabuloua 
piattcr to be true, it vrill be as well to give up 
paying any attention to history. It may be said, 
and with gr^at justice, Hint Eginhard's "Life 
of Charlemagne" is none the less trustwortiiy 
because of the astounding revelation of credulity, 
of lack of judgment, a!id even of resjiect for the 
eighth commaadnient, which he hna OQCODScioualy 
made in the " History of the Translation of the 
Blessed Martyrs Mnrccllinns and Paul," Or, to go 
DO further back than the last Dumber of the 
Jfinttemllt Century, surely that excellent lady, Miss 
Strickland, is nnt to bo refuscil nil credence, because 
of the myth about the second James's remaiua, 
which she seems to have unconsciously invented. 

Of course thb is perfectly true. I am afraid 
there i-t no man alive whose witness could be 
accepted, if the conditiun procedent were proof 
that he had uever inveutcd and promulgated a 
myth. Id tho minds of all of us there are littlo 
phu»s here and there, like the indistinguishablo 
spots on a rock which give fuothold to ntoss or 
Btonerrop; do which, if the germ of a myth fall, it 
is certain to grow, without in the 1i»i.4t drgrc« 
kfiecting our accuracy or truthfulness elsewhere. 
Sir Walter Scott know that he could not repeal a 
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Btor; without, aa he said, " giving it a new hat 
and stick." Most of us differ from Sir Walter 
only in not knowing about this tendency of the 
mythopceic faculty t« break out tumoticed. But 
it is also perfectly true that the my thopoeio faculty 
is not equally active in all minds, nor in s^ 
regions and under all conditions of the same mind, 
David Hume was certainly not 90 hable to 
temptation as the Yenerable Bede, or even aa 
some recent historians who could be mentioned ; 
and the most imaginative of debtora, if he owes 
five pounds, never makes an obligation to pay a 
Imndred out of it. The rule of common sense ia 
primd facte to trust a witness in all matters, in 
which neither his self-interest, his passions, hia 
prejudices, nor that love of the marvellous, which 
is inherent to a greater or less degree in all moo* 
kind, are strongly concerned ; and, when they are 
involved, to require corroborative evidence in exact 
proportion to the contravention of probability by 
the thing testified. 

Now, in the Gadarene affair, I do not think I 
am unreasonably sceptical, if I say that the 
existence of demons who can be transferred from 
a man to a pig, does thus contravene probability. 
Let me be perfectly candid. 1 admit I have no 
a priori objection to offer. There are physical 
tilings, such as tania and trichincc, which can be 
t.-ansferred from men to pigs, and vi« vend, and 
which do undoubtedly produce most diabolical 
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and deadly effects on both. For asftKiiig I con 
alMolittely prove to the contrary, there may bo 
Hplritu&l things capable of the same traosmigra^ 
tion, with like effects. Moreover I am bound to 
■dd that perfectly truthful jiersons, for whom I 
have the greatest respect, believe in stories about 
spirits of the present day, quite as improbable as 
that we are considering. 

So Ideclaro, as plainly as I can, that I am unable 
to show cause why these transfiTable devils should 
not exist; iior c;in I deny that, not merely the 
whole Roman Church, but many Waccan "infidels" 
of no menQ rcput*;, do huuestly aud firmly believe 
that tho activity of eucIj like demonic beings is in 
full ."(wing in this year of grace 1889. 

Nevertheless, as go«i Bishop Butler says. 
•• probability is the guide of life ; " and it seems to 
xav that this itt just noe of tho ca&es In which the 
canon of credibility and testimony, which I have 
ventured to lay down, has full force. So that, 
with the most entire rtsfiect for tniuiy (by no 
means for all) of our witnesses for the truth of 
dtmonolugy, anciont autl modem, I conceive tlieir 
evidence on this particular matter to be ridicu- 
lously iosuffident to warrant their conclusion.' 

* Tfanr iivaiiicDtm. In tii> lonit ran, are almTn nJiiriUn t« 
ma* torn. OUianriH truilwoiilif wltncuei sllinii t)iii lui'li uJ 
wieh rruiti took pitca, TIism nvrau iti* ltiFil>Uri1>U, vtfft 
iho learner nf "«nirit«" Ukdmltt«iL TlwwlbTO " *i>iiiUi '' «*n 
tli4 r«iu* of tba pbiuioiQin*. 

.iDil Xbi- h««ii at Ib« Ki-lj tn ■Jira)'! tli« mtar. Brmimba 
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Afler what has been said, I do not think that 
any sensible man, unless be happen to be angry, 
will accuse me of " contradicting the hard and His 
Apostles " if I reiterate my total disbelief in th« 
whole Qadaiene story. But, if that stoiy is dis- 
credited, all the other stories of demoniac posses- 
sion fall under suspicion. And if the belief in 
demons and demoniac possession, which forms the 
sombre background of the whole picture of primi- 
tive Christianity, presented to us in the New 
Testament, is shaken, what is to be said, in any 
case, of the uncorroborated testimony of the 
Gospels with respect to " the unseen world" ? 

I am not aware that I have been influenced by 
any more bios in regard to the Gadarene story 
than I have been in dealing with other cases of 
like kind the investigation of which has interested 
me. I was brought up in the strictest school of 
evangelical orthodoxy; and when I was old enough 
to think for myself, I started upon my journey of 
inquiry with little doubt about the general truth 
of what I had been taught ; and with that feeling 



Rocthe'a iphorism : " Allm dctiivhr iRt Bclion Thmirie." Trnit- 
Murdiy witiifRsTB nre constantly deceiTMl, nr ilrrcive theni>clv<^ 
in their intrrprctntion of scnuMa pli«n>ini('ii&. No one can 
t'Tove that tlis sensible phi'niiincns, in tlii'se raws, conid U 
iniiiml only br the SRcnev of spirila : and tlicrs fs nlinnilant 
vroiind for bolfeving that tli»y may bo jiroiiuced in otiier wsys. 
Tlitrrfore, Ihs utmost thnt can be reasonntily askeJ Tor, on tli* 
tTidence uitslsnil), is siinjiriiiiion of jii(1;;inpnt And, (in the 
iiffwsgity for BTsn thit »H3i)rii«inn. rpanonalil* men miiy differ, 
Mcordiiig to tbeirTiew* of probability. 
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of the unpIeasftDtncss of being cnllcd an " iii6del " 
which, we are told, isao right and proper. Near 
my journey's end, I dad myself iu a condilion of 
something more thao mere doabt about these 
matters. 

Id the coarse of other inquiries, I hnve had to 
do with fossil remains which looked quite plain at 
a distance, and l>ecame more and more iiidistinct 
aa I tried to deline their outline by close inspec- 
tion. There was something there — something 
which, if I could win assurance about it, might 
mark a new epoch in the history of the earth ; 
but, study as long as I might, certainty eluded my 
grasp. So has it been with me in my efforts to 
di'fini: the grand figure of Jesus as it lies in the 
piimary strnta of C'hristino lit<;riLture. Is he the 
Icindly, peaceful Christ depicted in the Catacombs f 
Or is he the sU;m Judge who firowna above the 
altar of SS. Cos maa and Daminniis? Or. can ho 
be rightly represented by the bleeding ascctie, 
broken down by physical pun, of too many 
medieval pictures? Are we to accept the Jesus 
of the strcDiid, or the Jesus of the fourth Qospol, 
as the true Jesus I What did lie reully say and 
do; and how much that is attributed to him. in 
speech ond action, is the embroidery of the variotu 
partius into which his followers tended to split 
themselTes within twenty years of his death, 
when even the tbreofohl Inulitioa was only 

(MSn>Dt I 
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If any one will answer these questions fiir me 
with something more to the point than feeble talk 
about the " cowardice of agnosticism/' I shall be 
deeply his debtor. Unless and until they are 
satisfactorily answered, I say of agnosticism in 
this matter, "tTy suis, ttfy resU,** 

But, as we have seen, it is asserted that I have 
no business to call myself an agnostic ; that^ if I 
am not a Christian I am an infidel ; and that I 
ought to call myself by that name of ** unpleasant 
significance." Well, I do not care much what I 
am called by other people, and if I had at my side 
all those who, since the Christian era, have been 
called infidels by other folks, I could not desire 
better company. If these are my ancestors, I pre- 
fer, with the old Frank, to be with them wherever 
they are. But there are several points in Dr. 
Wace's contention which must be elucidated 
before I can even think of undertaking to carry 
out his wishes. I must, for instance, know what 
a Christian is. Now what is a Christian? By 
whose authority is the signification of that term 
defined ? Is there any doubt that the immediate 
followers of Jesus, the " sect of the Nazarenes," 
were strictly orthodox Jews differing from other 
Jews not more than the Sadducees, the Pharisees, 
and the Essencs differed from one another ; in fact, 
only in the belief tliat the Messiah, for whom the 
rest of their nation waited, had come ? Was not 
their chief, "James, the brother of the Lord," 
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reverenced alike b; Sadducee, Pharisee, and 
NuareneT At tbe fnmous conference which, 
according to tbe Acts, took place at Jerusalem, 
does not Jamoa declare that " myriiwls " of Jewa, 
who. by tbat time, had become Nazarenea, vera 
" all zealoaa for the Law " t Was uot tbe name 
of " Christiaci " first used to denote tbe cunverta to 
tbe doctrioo promulgated by Paul and Barnabas at 
Antiocli ? Bogs tliu sub9ei{uent history of Chrift- 
tianity leave any doubt that, from this time forth, 
the " Utile rift within the Iut« " caused hy the new 
teaching, developed, if not inaugurated, at Autiocb, 
grew wider and wider, until the two types of doc- 
trine irreconcilably diverged ? Did not the primi- 
tive Nazarenism, or Ebionism, develop into tbe 
Kazarenism, and Ebionism, and EUcasaitism of 
later agea, and finally die out tn obscurity and 
condemnation, aa damnable heresy; while tlie 
younger doctrine throve and pushed out its shoots 
into that endless variety of sects, of which the thrm 
tttrongeat aurvivon are tbo Roman and Greek 
Churches and tiioJem Prot^'stantism 1 

Singular state of things I If I were to profess 
tho doctrine which was held by "James, th<> 
brother of the Lord," and by every one of thu 
"myriads" of his followers and oo-religioniita in 
Jerusalem tip to twenty or thirty years aficr the 
Oucifixion (and one knows not how much lateral 
Pi-lla), I should be condcmne<l. with unanimity, as 
«u bbioDising heretic by thu Roman, Qrook. and 
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Protestant ChurcheB I And, probably, tbia beaity 
and unanimous condemnatioD of the creed, beld by 
those who were in the closest personal relation 
with their Lord, is almost the onlj point upon 
wliich they would be cordially of one mind. Oa 
the other hand, though I hardly dare imagine 
such a thing, I very much fear that the " pillars " 
of the primitive Hierosolymitaa Church vould 
have considered Dr. Wace an infidel. Ko one can 
read the famous second chapter of Qalatiana and 
the book of BevelatioD without seeing how nar- 
row was even Paul's escape from a similar fate. 
And, if ecclesiastical history is to be trusted, the 
thirty-nine articles, be they right or wrong, 
diverge from the primitive doctrine of the Naza- 
renes vastly more than even Pauline Christianity 
did. 

But, further than this, I have great di£Bcalty 
in assuring myself that even James, " the brother 
of the Lord," and his "myriads" of Nazarenea, 
properly represented the doctrines of their 
JIastcr, For it is constantly asserted by our 
modern " pillars " that one of the chief features of 
the work of Jesus was the instauration of Religion 
by t)ie abolition of what our sticklers for articles 
and liturgies, with unconscious humour, call the 
narrow restrictions of the Law. Yet, if James 
know this, bow could the bitter controversy with 
Paul have arisen ; and why did not one or 
the other side quote any of the various sayings of 
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Jesus, rocordwl m th« Gospola. which directly bear 
OD the ijueBtioD — sometimea, appareuily, id oppo- 
aite directions t 

So, if I am asked to call mysi!!/ an "tDfideV' I 
reply : To nhat doctrine do you ask me to be 
faitlirul ? Is it thiit coutttiued in the Niccne and 
the Athanaaian Creeds 7 My firm belief is that 
the Nazareues, say of the year 40, headod by 
James, woold have stoppi^l thetr ears and thought 
worthy of atoning the audacious man who pro- 
pounded it to thcrn. Is it contained in the so- 
called Apostlea' Creed ? I am pretty sore that even 
that would have created a rt'calcitrant commotios 
at Fella in the year 70, among the Nazarenos of 
Jerusalem, who had flod from the soldiers of Titos. 
And yet, if tlio unadulterated tradition of th« 
teachings of " the NaKorcno " were to bo found 
anywhere, it surely should have been amidst those 
not very aged disciplita who may have bcnnj them 
as they were delivered. 

Therefore, however sorry I may be to be onabis 
to domonstrate titat. if in^oessary, I should not be 
afraid to call myself ;ui " infidel," I cannot do it 
" Infidel" ia a term of reproavb, which Christiana 
and Mahoiiimcduiis, In thi'ir modesty, a;jree to 
a]){>ly to those who difTur from them. If he had 
ouly thouLjbt of it. Dr. Waco might have ust-d the 
term " miscreant," which, with the same elyroo- 
ItigtoU signification, has the adrantage of being 
■till more " unjilvasant " to tlte punons to whum 
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it is applied. But why should a nuQ be expected 
to call himself a " miscreant " or an " infidel " 1 
That St. Patrick " had two birthdays becauae he 
was a twin " is a reasonable and intelligible utter- 
ance beside that of tbe man who should declare 
himself to be an infidel, on the ground of deajing 
his own belief. It may be lexically, if not ethi- 
cally, defensible that a Christian ahontd call a 
Miiliommedan an infidel and vice versd; btit, on 
Dr. VVace's principles, both ought to call them- 
Bclves infidels, because each applies the term to 
the other. 

Now I am afraid that all the Mabommedan world 
would agree in reciprocating that appellation to 
Dr. Wace himself. I ODce visited the Hazar 
Mnstiiic, the great University of Mabommedaniam, 
in Cairo, in ignorance of the fact that I was un- 
provided with proper authority. A swarm of 
aiiijiy unilcrgraduatcs, as I suppose I ought to 
call thoiit, came buzzing about nie and my guide ; 
and if I hail known Arabic, I suspect that " dog 
of an infidul " would have been by no means the 
most " uiiplfiwant " of tlie epithets showered upon 
me, before I could explain and apologise for the 
mistake. If I had had the pleasure of Dr. Wace's 
company on that occasion, the uiidiscriminative 
fcUowere of the Prophet would, I am afraid, have 
made no ditTercnce between us; not even if they 
had known that he was the head of an orthodox 
Christian seminary. And I have not the snialleat 
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doubt Uiftt even <jne of the learned mollaha, if 
hia grave courtesy would have i«rmilt«d Iiim to 
say anything offensive Ui men of aDotlier mode of 
belief, would have told us t.bat he wondered we 
did Dot tind it " very uiijileosaut " to disWlieva in 
the Projihet of Islnin. 

From what precedes, I think it becomes suffi- 
ciently clear that Dr. Wace's account of the origin 
of tlie name of " Agnostic " is quite wrong. In- 
deed, I am bound to add that very slight effort; to 
discover the truth would have convinced him that, 
as a matter of fact, the term arose otherwise. I 
am loath to go over an old story once more ; but 
more than one object which I have in view will he 
served by telling it a little more fully than it ban 
yet been tuld. 

Looking back nearly fifty years, I see myself u 
a boy, whose education has been interrupted, and 
who, intelloctually, waa left, for some years, alto- 
gether to his own devices. At thiit time, I waa a 
voreoiuns and omnivorous reader; a drenmer and 
speculator of tlio firat water, well endowed with 
that splendid ouumge in attacking any and every 
nibjcct, which is the blessed compen.^tion of 
youth and inexperience. Among the books and 
essays, on all aorta of topics from metaphysics to 
heraldry, which I read at this time, two left indel- 
ible impreaaioDB on my mind. One was Gnizot'a 
' History of Civilisation." the other was Sir 
Willinm Hamilton'a essay " On the Philosophy of 
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the Unconditioned," wbich I came upon, bj 
cliance, in an odd volume of th« " EdiDburoii 
Review." The latter was certainly strange reading 
for a boy, and I could not possibly bave under^ 
stood a great deal of it ; ^ nevertheless, I deroared 
it with avidity, and it stamped upon my mind the 
strong conviction that, on even the mo9t solemn 
and important of questions, men are apt to take 
cunning phrases for answers ; and that the limita- 
tion of our faculties, in a great number of rufwin, 
renders real answers to such questions, not merely 
actually impossible, but theoretically inconceiv- 
able. 

Philosophy and history having laid hold of me 
in iljis eccentric fashion, have never loosened their 
grip. I have no pretension to be an export in 
eitlier subject ; but the turn for philosophical and 
historical reading, whicli rendered Hamilton and 
(jiuizot attractive to me, has not only filled many 
lawful leisure hours, and still more slcppleas ouea, 
with the repose of changed mental occupation, but 
lias not unfrequently disputed myproj>er work -time 
with my liege lady, Natural Science. In this way 
I have found it possible to cover a good deal of 
^'rouiid in the territory of philosophy ; and all the 
more easily that I havo never cared much about A's 



' Yet I niDit somuhow hftvc Inid hold of the pith of tlia 
ii^:ipr, for, iDnnj year* nfti-rnnrdi, wlien Dean MnnM-l'i 
It.iniptDn LvctUKi were piiblialieil, it wMMncd to nie I *lmdj 
kaew all tint thii emiiiciitlj igiiastu: thiDlicr hkil to t«Il m*. 
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or £ s opinion*8, but have rather sought to know 
what answer he had to give to the questions I had 
to put to him — that of the limitation of possible 
knowledge being the chief. The ordinary exam- 
iner, with his "State the views of So-and-so,** 
would have floored me at any time. If he had 
said what do you think about any given problem, 
J might have got on fairly well. 

The reader who has had the patience to follow 
the enforced, but unwilling, egotism of this 
veritable history (especially if his studies have led 
him in the same direction), will now see why my 
mind steadily gravitated towards the conclusions 
of Hume and Kant, so well stated by the 
latter in a sentence, which I have quoted else* 
where. 

** The greatest and perhaps the sole use of all 
philosophy of pure reason is, after all, merely 
negative, since it serves not as an organon for the 
enlargement [of knowledge], but as a discipline for 
its delimitation; and, instead of discovering 
truth, has only the modest merit of preventing 
error." ^ 

When I reached intellectual maturity and 
began to ask myself whether I was an atheist, a 
theist, or a paatlieist ; a materialist or an idealist ; 
a Christian or a freethinker; I found that the 
more I learned and reflected, the leas ready was 
the answer ; until, at last, I came to the couclu- 

> Kriiik dmr rtinsn Vemw^ Edit. Hartenitem, p. 256. 
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S10B that I bad neither art nor pfuii with aoj of 
these dcnominatioos, except the last. The <Hie 
thing iu which most of these good people were 
Agreed was the one thing in which I differed from 
them. They were quite sure they had attained a 
certain "gnosis," — had, more or less BuccessfuUy, 
Bolred the problem of existence; while I was 
quite sure I had not, and had a pretty strong 
aniviction that the problem was insoluble. And, 
with Hume and Kant on my side, I could not 
think myself presumptuous in holding fast by that 
opinion. Like Dante, 

Kvl mono d«l Mmniii d[ nostn vita 
Ui TitroTsi per DiwulTa oKun, 

but. unlike Dante, I cannot a<ld, 

Che U diritta rift «t% tnunita. 

On tlio omtrary, I h.'uj, and liave, the firmest 
*>n>viction that 1 lu'vorlofi tho " verace via" — the 
slmi};lil n>n<l ; and (hat this road led nowhere else 
but into tho dark depths of a wild and tangled 
fi>i\'st. And though I have found loapards and 
Iii>na in tho (wth ; though I have made abundant 
tu^iuiiiiitauoo with the hungry wolf, that " with 
privy i»aw devours n|iace and nothing said," as 
iiutithiT gix'at [HX't says of the ravening beast; and 
though no friendly sjwctre luia even yet offered his 
liui>l;uui\ 1 wn«,and am, minded to go straight on, 
until 1 either corae oat en the other side of the 
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wood, or flod there is no other eiilc to it, at I«u5t, 
none attjuoalile by me. 

This was my situation when I had the good 
TortUDe to find a i^hoe among the memli.irsof th<il 
remarkable confraternity of atitngnnista. long since 
dectrased, but of green and pious memory, the Ihlcta- 
physicial Society. Every varitty of plnhisophical 
and theological opinion was represented there, anil 
expressed itself niili entire openness ; moot of my 
coUeagcs were -txt.4 of one ;?ort or another; and, 
liowtver kind imd friendly they might be, I, the 
man without a rag of a labul to cover himself with, 
could not fail to Lave sonic of the nneaiy feulinga 
which must have licset the historical fox when, 
after leaving the trap in which his tail remained, 
he presented himself to his normally eKnigiiU-d 
compniiioiis. So I took thoitglit, and invented 
what 1 conceived to be tlic appropriate title o( 
" agnostic," It came into my head as suggestively 
antithetic to the " gnostic " of Clmrch history, who 
professed to know so much about the very things 
of which I was ignorant ; anil I toi>k the earliest 
opportunity of parading it at our Society, to show 
that I, too, had a toil, like the other foxes. To 
my great ssUnfaction, the tcrni took; aud when 
the Sf<ectatffr had stood gmlfather to it, any 
»iispioton in the minds of rcspeclnble people, that 
a kDowIcdgi! of its jiarentage might have awakeovd 
was, of course, completely lulled. 

Th«t it tlto history of tJie origin of the t«rmi 
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" «!»»ost io " mid " agnosticism " ; and it will be ob- 
siTvul tlint it does not iiuite agree witli the confi- 
lU'Ut asstTtioii of the reverend Principal of Eing's 
Oi>Uoi;«\ tli:it " tlie ailopfion of the term agnostic i& 
(<i)lv nit altcnipt to slitft tlie issue, and that it in- 
volves li iuort> i<vasioa " in relation to the Church 
ttiid Christianity.' 

1^0 In'^t ohjcctioD (I rejoice as much as my 
rt^adi'ts nuist do, th:it it is the lost) which I have 
IO ti»k»> to Dr. Wacf's doliverance before the Church 
I'ouirn-ss arises. I am sorry to say, on a question of 
nionitity. 

" It is, and it ought to be," authoritatiroly de- 
oliirea this official n- prose ntative of Christian 
cthii'S, "an unplons^mt thing for a man to have 
to stiy phiiidy that ho do^'3 not believe in Jesus 
Ohvist " (/. 1-. ]\ •2'A). 

\\'lH'ther it is so tlept'nda, I imngino, a good deal 
on v\ hot her the man was brought up in aChrisliau 
household or not, I do not aoe why it should be 
" nii|iU'asaiit" for n Mahoinnudai) or Buddhist to 
»a>- so. liut thiit " it ought to l>e " unpleasant for 
any man to say anything which lie sincerely, and 
alter due dehheratiou, Ixdieves, is. to my mind, a 
pro{>iisition of the u\o»t pror,.tnuHy immoral 
I'liarai'ter. I verily believe that the great good 
fthieh has Won efteclud in the world byChristinn- 
ity has been largely counteracted by the pestilent 
■ SqnH if Ike Ckureh Congrem, Uutehtaitt, iBSa, p. 2i2 
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doctrine on wliicli till the Churches hare insisted, 
lliat li'inest disbelief in their more or leas aetonisli- 
ing civi-ds is u nioml offonce, indeed a sin of the 
deepest dye, deserving and involving the same 
future rotribntion as nmrder and robbery. If we 
could only see, in one view, the torrenta of hypoc- 
risy and cruelty, the lies, the slaughter, the viola- 
tions of every obligation of humanity, which have 
flowed from this source along the course of the 
history of Christ ian nations, our worst imaginations 
of Hell would pale beside the vision. 

A thnusaud times, no ! It ought not to bo un- 
p1<?a!ant to say that which oufthnncstlylK'lieves or 
disbelieves. That it so constantly is painful to do 
•o, is quite enough obstacle to tlio progrttss of man- 
kind in that most valunble of nil qualities, honesty 
of word or of deed, without eret-ting a sad con- 
oomitniit of human weaLn>-.ss iolji something to bo 
admired and cherished. Tlie bravest of soldiers 
often, and very naturally, " feel it unpleasant " to 
go into action; but a court-nmrtial which did iti 
duty would make abort work of ihe officer who 
promulgated the doctrine that his men ought to feel 
Uieir duty unptea.sant. 

I nni very well awani, as I snppoeo most 
thoughtful people are in these Umeia, that the 
pTficcM of bri^akiiig away from old bclii-f* is ex- 
tremely unplwif-\ut; ami I am much disposed lo 
think that the vncourageroent, the consolation, and 
thv pence aSbnlcd to earnest buliovtini in even the 
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wont forms of Christianity are of great practical 
advantage to them. What deductions must be 
made from this gain on the score of the harm done 
to the citizen by the ascetic other-worldliness of 
logical Christianity ; to the ruler, by the hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness of sectarian 
bigotry ; to the legislator, by the spirit of ezclu- 
siveness and domination of those that count them- 
selves pillars of orthodoxy ; to the philosopher, by 
the restraints on the freedom of learning and 
teaching which every Church exercises, when it ia 
strong enough ; to the conscieutious soul, by the 
introspective hunting after sins of the mint uud 
cummin type, the fear of theological error, and the 
overpowering terror of possible damnation, which 
have accompanied the Churches like their shadow. 
I need not now consider ; but they are assuredly 
not small. If agnostics lose heavily on the one 
side, they gain a good deal on the other. People 
who talk about the comforts of belief appear to 
forget its discomforts ; they ignore the fact that 
the Christianity of the Churches is something 
more than faith in the ideal personality of Jesus, 
which they cre.ite for themselves, plus so much as 
can be carried into practice, without disorganising 
civil society, of the maxims of the Sermon on the 
Mount, Trip in morals or in doctrine (especially in 
doctrine), without due repentance or retractation, 
or fail to get properly baptized before you die, and 
a plibiaciU of the Christians of Europe, if they 
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wcie true to their creeds, would affirm your 
everlasting damnation by an immense majority. 

Preachers, orthodox and heterodox, din into our 
ears that the world cannot get on without faith of 
some sort. There is a sense in which that is as 
eminently as obviously true ; there is another, in 
which, in my judgment, it is as eminently as 
obviously false, and it seems to me that the 
hortatory, or pulpit, mind is apt to oscillate 
between the false and the true meanings, without 
being aware of the fact 

It is quite true that the ground of every one of 
our actions, and the validity of all our reasonings, 
rest upon the great act of faith, which leads us to 
take the experience of the past as a safe guide in 
our dealings with the present and the future. 
From the nature of ratiocination, it is obvious that 
the axioms, on which it is based, cannot be demon- 
strated by ratiocination. It is also a trite obser- 
vation that, in the business of life, we constantly 
take the most serious action upon evidence of an 
utterly insufficient character. But it is surely 
plain that faith is not necessarily entitled to 
dispense with ratiocination because ratiocination 
cannot dispense with faith as a starting-point ; 
and that because we are often obligetl. by the 
pressure of events, to act on very bad evidence, it 
does not follow that it is proper to act on such 
evidence when the pressure is absent. 

The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews tells 
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ns tliat " faith is the assurance of things hoped 
for, the proving of things not Been." In the 
autlioriscd version, " substance " stands for 
" assurance," and " evidence " for " proving." 
The question of the exact meaning of the two 
words, viroaTatri; and e\eyj(o^, affords a fine field 
of discussion for the scholar and the metaphysician. 
But I fane; we shall be not far from the mark if 
we take the writer to have had in his miDd the 
profound psychological truth, that men constantly 
feel certain about things for which they strongly 
hope, hut have no evidence, in the legal or logical 
sense of the word ; and he calls this feeling 
" faith," I may have the most absolute faith that 
a friend has not committed the crime of which he 
is accused. In the early days of English history, 
if my friend could have obtained a few more 
compurgators of a like robust faith, he would have 
been acquitted. At the present day, if I tendered 
myself as a witness on that score, the judge woula 
tell mo to stand down, and the youngest barrister 
would smile at my simplicity. Miserable indeed 
is the man who has not such faith in some of his 
ftiUow-men— only less miserable than the man 
who allows himself to forget that such faith is not, 
strictly speaking, evidence; and when his faith is 
disappointed, as will happen now and again, turns 
Timon and blames the universe for his own 
blunders. And so, if a man can find a friend, the 
hypostasis of all his hopes, the mirror of his 
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ethical ideal, in the Jesus of any, or all, of the 
Gospels, let him live by faith in that ideal Who 
shall or can forbid him ? But let him not delude 
himself with the notion that his faith is evidence 
of the objective reality of that in which he trusts. 
Such evidence is to be obtained only by the use 
of the methods of science, as applied to history 
and to literature, and it amounts at present to 
very little. 

It appears that Mr. Gladstone some time ago 
asked Mr. Laing if he could draw up a short 
summary of the negative creed ; a body of 
negative propositions, which have so far been 
adopted on the negative side as to be what the 
Apostles' and other accepted creeds are on the 
positive; and Mr. Laing at once kindly obliged 
Mr. Gladstone with the desired articles — eight of 
them. 

If any one had preferred this request to me, 
I should have replied that, if he referred to ag- 
nostics, they have no creed ; and, by the nature of 
the case, cannot have any. Agnosticism, in fact, 
is not a creed, but a method, the essence of which 
lies in the rigorous application of a single principle. 
That principle is of great antiquity ; it is as old as 
Socrates ; as old as the writer who said, " Try all 
things, hold fast by that which is good ; " it is the 
foundation of the Reformation, which simply illus- 
trated the axiom that every man should be able 
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to give a reason for the faith that is in him ; it ia 
the great principle of Descartes ; it is the funda- 
jneutal axiom of modern science. Positively the 
principle maj he expressed: In matters of the 
intellect, follow your reason as iar as it will take 
you, without regard to any other consideratioa. 
And negatively : In matters of the intellect do 
not pi-etend that conclusions are certain which are 
not demonstrated or demonstrable. Tliat I take 
to be the agnostic faith, which if a man keep 
whole and undefiled, he shall not he ashamed to 
look the universe in the face, whatever the future 
nmy have in store for him. 

The results of the working out of the f^ostic 
principle will vary according to individual know- 
leilge and capacity, and according to the general 
condition of science. That which is unpruven to- 
day may be provec by the help of new discoveries 
to morrow. The only negative fixed points will 
be those negations which flow from the demon- 
stnible liniilatioD of our fiiculties. And the only 
obligation accoptod is to have the mind always 
open to conviction. Agnostics who never fail in 
carrying out their ['riDctples are, I am afraid, aa 
rare as othor people of whom the same consistency 
can bo truthfully preiiicated. But, if you were to 
meet with such a phoenix and to tell him that you 
h:ul disiwered that two aad two make five, he 
would jKitivntly ask you to state your reasons for 
that ronviction, and express his readiness ta 
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agree with you if he fauod them aatisfactoty. The 
ajH>3tolic injuDctioa ti> " suffer fools gWIy " should 
be the rule of life of a true nguostic. I am deeply 
conscioua Low far I myself fall abort of this idvaX, 
but it is my personni cuiiceptioti of wliat agnostics 
ought to be. 

However, as I began by statiug. I speak only 
for myself; aud I do not dream of anathematising 
and excommunicating Mr. Laing. But, when I 
consider hta cre(.-d and compare tt with the 
Athanaaian, I think I have on the whole a 
dearer coiicoption of the meaning of the latter. 
" Polarity," in Article VIII., for example, is a word 
•bout which I heard a good deal in my youth, 
when " Naturphiloaophie " was in fasbioo, aud 
greatly diil I suffer from it. For many years past, 
whenever I have met with " polarity" anynboro 
but in a discu.tsion of some purely physical Topic, 
such as magnetism, I have shut the book. Ur. 
Laing must excuse me if the force of habit was 
too much for mo when I read his eighth article 

And now, what ts to be said u> Mr. Harrison's 
remarkable ileliverance " On tlie future of agnos- 
ticism " T ' 1 would that it were not my buEioesa 
to say anything, for I am afraid I can say nothing 
which shall manifest my gn.-nl personal iT>(Br(.-t 
for this ahle writer, and for the zeal and i-nt^rgy 
witfa which bu ever and auuu galvanises tli« 
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weakly frame of Positivism until it looks, more 
than ever, like John Buuyon's Pope and Pagan 
rolled into one. Tliere is a story often repeated, 
and I am afraid none the less mythical on that 
account, of a valiant and loud-voiced corporal in 
command of two full privates who, falling in with 
a regiment of the enemy in the dark, orders it to 
surrender under pain of instant annihilation hy 
his force ; and the enemy surrenders accordingly. 
I am always reminded of this tale when I read 
the positivist commands to the forces of Chris- 
tianity and of Science ; only the enemy show no 
more signs of intending to ohey now tbao they 
have done any time these forty years. 

The allocution under consideration has a 
certain papal fiavobr. Mr. Harrison speaks 
with autliority and not as one of the com- 
mon scribes of the period. He knows not only 
what agnosticism is and how it has come about, 
but what will become of it. The agnostic is 
to content himself with being the precursor of 
the {loiiitivist. iu liis place, as a sort of navvy 
levelling the grouiiil and cleansing it of such 
])oor stuff as Ciiriijtianity, he is a useful creat- 
ure who desei^ves patting on the hack, on con- 
ditiim that ho does not venture beyond his 
Inst. But let not these scientific Snnbullata 
presumu that they are good enough to take [lart 
in the building of the Temple — they are mera 
Samaritans, doomed to die out in proportion aa 
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the Religion of Humanity is accepted by man- 
kind. Well, if that is their fate, they have time 
to be cheerful But let us hear Mr. Hanison's 
pronouncement of their doom. 

"Agnosticism is a stage in the evolution of 
religion, an entirely negative stage, the point 
reached by physicists, a purely mental conclusion, 
with no relation to things social at all" (p. 154;. 
I am quite dazed by this declaration. Are there, 
then, any "conclusions" that are not "purely 
mental '* ? Is there " no relation to things social " 
in "mental conclusions** which affect men's 
whole conception of life ? Was that prince of 
agnostics, David Hume, particularly imbued with 
physical science ? Supposing physical science 
to be non-existent, would not the agnostic 
principle, applied by the philologist and the 
historian, lead to exactly the same results ? Is 
the modem more or less complete suspension of 
judgment as to the facts of the history of regal 
Rome, or the real origin of the Homeric poems, 
anything but agnosticism in history and in 
literature ? And if so, how can agnosticism be 
the " mere negation of the physicist " ? 

"Agnosticism is a stage in the evolution of 
religion." No two people agree as to what is 
meant by the term " religion "; but if it means, 
as I think it ought to mean, simply the reverence 
and love for the ethical ideal, and the desire to 
realise that ideal in life, which every man ought 
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to feel — then I say agnosticism haa no more to da 
with it than it has to do with music or painting. 
If, on the other band, Mr. Harrison, lilce most 
people, means hy " religion " theology, then, in my 
judgment, agnosticism can be said to be a stage in 
its evolution, only aa death may be said to be 
the final stage in the evolution of life. 

Wben agnostic logle it tdmply on« of ths canoiu of thoDght, 
■gnoBticiBm, M ■ diadnctire faith, will havs «pontan«i>nily 
diaapiiearad (p. 1G5). 

I can hut marvel that such sentences as this, 
and those already quoted, should have proceeded 
from Mr. Harrison's pen. Does he really mean to 
suggest that agnostics have a logic peculiar to 
themselves t Will he kindly help me out of my 
bewilderment when I try to think of " logic " 
being anything else than the canon (which, I 
believe, means rule) of thought? As to agnos- 
ticism being a distinctive fnith, I have already 
shown that it cannot possibly be anything of the 
kind, unless perfect faith iu logic is distinctive of 
agnostics ; which, after all, it may be. 

AKnaaticism m a religious philosophjiicratrMtt on an almoat 
total igiiaring of bjstor; and aociai eTolutioa (p. 162). 

But neither per ae nor per ahud has agnosticism 
(if I know anything about it) the least pretension 
to be a religious philosophy ; so far from restiog 
on ignorance of history, and that social evolution 
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i>f whicb history is thu account, H is and hat 
been the inevitable result of the strict adbereiica 
to scionlific ttn^tliotls by historical itivestigatonu 
Our forclalberB were quite confidout about the 
<^xUtGnce of Romulus ami Reuius, of King Arthur, 
nud of Hengist and Horsa. (lost of us hara 
become agnustics in regard to the Kality uf thiisa 
worthies. It is a mutter of uotonety of which 
Ht. Harrison, who accused us all so freely of 
ignoring history, should not be ignorant, that the 
critical process which has shattered the founda- 
tions of orthodox Cluistian doctrine ones its 
origin, not to the devotee* of physical science, but, 
before all, to Richard Simon, the learned French 
Oratorion, just two hundred years ago, I cannot 
iind evidence that either Simon, or any one of the 
great scholars and critics of the eighteeuth and 
nineteenth centuries who liave continued Simon's 
work, had any particular ao^naintance with 
physical §cieuce. I have already pointed out 
that Hume was iudtiM^udimt of it. And certainly 
one of the most potent inHuences in the same 
dimclion, upon history in the present oenlniy, that 
of Gnjtc, did not come from the phj-sicaJ side. 
Physical science, in tact, has hod nothing directly 
to do with the criticism of the Oosj)ela ; it ia 
wholly incompetent to furuish dcinoiuiLraiive 
evidence ihat any statement made tn theM hi*- 
tories is untrue. Indeed, modem physiology can 
find parallels in nature for events oi apimrently 
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the most eminently supernatural kind Fccouut- 
ed in some of those histories. 

It is a comfort to hear, upon Mr. Harrison's 
authority, that the laws of physical nature show 
DO signs of hecoming " less definite, less consistent, 
or less popular as time goes on " (p. 154). How a 
law of nature ia to become indefinite, or " incon- 
sistent," passes my poor powers of imagination. 
But with universal suffrage and the coach-dog 
theory of premiership in full view ; the theory, I 
mean, that the whole duty of a political chief is 
to look sharp for the way the social coach is 
driving, and then run in front and bark loud — as 
if being the leading noise-maker and guiding 
were the same things— it is truly satisfactory to 
me to know that the laws of nature are increasing 
in popularity. Looking at recent developments 
of the policy which is said to express the great 
heart of the jteople, I have had my doubts of the 
fact ; and my love for my fellow-countrymen has 
led me to reflect, with dread, on what will happen 
to them, if any of the laws of nature ct become 
80 unpopular in their eyes, as to be voted down by 
the tnin seen dent authority of universal suffrage. 
If the legion of demons, before they set out on 
their journey in the swine, had had time to hold 
a meeting and to resolve unanimously " That the 
law of gravitation is oppressive and ought to be 
repealed," I am afraid it would have made no 
lort of difference to the result, when their two 
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thousand unwilling porters were once launched 
down the steep slopes of the fatal shore of 
Gennesaret. 

The question of the place of religion as an element of hnman 
natnre, as a force of human society, its ori^^in, analysis, and 
functions, has never been considered at all from an agnostic 
point of view (p. 152). 

I doubt not that Mr. Harrison knows vastly 
more about history than I do ; in fact, he tells the 
public that some of my friends and I have had 
no opportunity of occupying ourselves with that 
subject. I do not like to contradict any state- 
ment which Mr. Harrison makes on his own 
authority ; only, if I may be true to my agnostic 
principles, I humbly ask how he has obtained 
assurance on this head. I do not profess to know 
anything about the range of Mr. Harrison's 
studies ; but as he has thought it fitting to stirt 
the subject, I may venture to point out that, on 
evidence adduced, it might be equally permis- 
sible to draw the conclusion that Mr. Harrison's 
other labours have not allowed him to acquire 
that aci|uaintance with the methods and results 
of physical science, or with the history of philo- 
sophy, or of philological and historica] criticism, 
which is essential to any one who desires to 
obtain a right understanding of agnosticism. 
Incompetence in philosophy, and in all branches 
of science except mathematics, is the well-knowD 
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mental characteristic of the founder of positivism. 
Faithfulness in disciples ia an admirable qualit/ 
in itself ; the pity ia that it not iinfrequeiitly leads 
to the imitation of the weaknesses aa well as of 
the strength of the master. It is only anch 
over-faithftilneaa which can account for a "strong 
mind really saturated with the historical sense " 
(p. 153) exhibiting the extraordinary foigetfnlnesa 
of the historical fact of the existence of David 
Hume implied by the assertion that 

it woalJ bo diltlcalt to nims a dngls koown tgnostic who Iih 
t.'ivca to liiatory tnrUiiDg tike the amount of thonglit and itudf 
which he bringB to A kaowledgs of tht pbysicd vorlil (p. IBS). 

WhoBO calls to mind what I may venture to 
term the bright side of Christianity — that ideal of 
manhood, with its strength and its patience, its 
justice and its pity for human frailty, its helpful- 
ness to the extremity of aelf-sacrifico, its ethical 
purity and nobility, wliich apostles have pictured, 
in which armies of martyrs have placed their 
unshakable faith, and whence obscure men and 
women, like Catherine of Sienna and John Knox, 
have derived the courage to rebuke popes and 
kings — ia not likely to underrate the importance 
of the Christian faith as a factor in human 
history, or to doubt that if that faith should prove 
to be incompatible with our knowledge, or neces- 
sary want of knowledge, some other hypostasis of 
men's hopes, genuine enough and worthy enough 
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to replace it, will arise. But that the incongnioua 
mixture uf btul science with eviscerated pnpistry, 
nut of which Comte manuractiued the poaitivist 
rcligiou, will be the licir of the Cbristian nges, 
1 have too much reapect for the humanity of the 
future to believe. Ctiarles the Secoud told his 
brother, " Tboy will not kill me, James, to make 
you king." And if critical science is rcmorHeleaaly 
(lestroytug the historical fouDdationd of the noblest 
ideal of humanity wliit-h mankind huve yet wor- 
ehipped, it ia little likely to permit the pitU'ul 
reality to cliuib into the vocnut shrine. 

That a man should determine to devote him- 
self to the service of humanity — including 
intellectual and moral self-culture under that 
name; that this should be, in the proper sense of 
the word, his riligion — is not only on intelligible, 
but, I think, a laudable resolution. And I am 
r«atly disposeil to believe that it is the only 
religion which will prove itself to be unassailably 
acceptAbte so long as the human nice endures. 
But when the ComtiKt asks me to worship 
" Humanity " — that is to say, to adore the 
generalised conception of men as they ever hava 
been and probably ever will he — I must PDply 
that I could just as soon bow down and worship 
the generaliiieil conception of a " wilderness of 
apea." Surely we are not going back to the days 
of Paganism, when individaal men were dciBod. 
and the hard good sense of a dying T«)p«Ainii 
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could prompt the bitter jest, " Ut puto Deua fio." 
No divinity dotli hedge a modem mim, be be 
even a sovereign ruler. Nor is there any one, 
except a municipal magistrate, wbo is officially 
declared worshipful But if there is no spark of 
worship-worthy divinity in the individual twigs 
of humanity, whence comes that godlike splen- 
dour which the Moses of Positivism fondly 
imagines to pervade the whole busb? 
/l know no study which is eo unutterably sad- 
dening as that of the evolution of humanity, as it 
is set forth in the aimals of history. Out of the 
darkness of prehistoric ages man emerges with the 
marks of his lowly origin strong upon him. He 
is a bi-ute, only more iutcUigent than the other 
brutes, a blind prey to impulses, which as often 
as not lead him to destruction ; a victim to 
endless illusions, which make his mental existence 
a teiror and a burden, and fill his physical life 
with barren toil and battle. He attains a certain 
degree of physical comfort, and develops a more or 
less workable theory of life, in such favourable 
situations as the plains of Mesopotamia or of 
Egypt, and then, for thousands and thousands of 
years, atmggles, with varying fortunes, attended by 
intinite witkedness, bloodshed, and misery, to 
maintain himself at this point t^iust the greed 
and the ambition of bis fellow-men. He makes a 
point of killing and otherwise persecuting all 
those who firet try to get him to move on ; and 
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wlien he has moved on a step, foolishly confers 
post-mortem deification on his victims. Sjle ex- 
actly repeats the process with all who want to J^ 
move a step yet farther. ^And the best men of 
the best epochs are simply those who make the 
fewest blunders and commit the fewest sins^/ 

That one should rejoice in the good man, 
forgive the bad man, and pity and help all men to 
the best of one's ability, is surely indisputable. It 
is the glory of Judaism and of Christianity to have 
proclaimed this truth, through all their aberra- 
tions. But the worship of a God who needs 
forgiveness and help, and deserves pity every 
hour of his existence, is no better than that of 
any other vohmtarily selected fetish. The 
Emperor Julian's project was hopeful in com- 
parison with the prospects of the Comtist 
Anthropolatry. 

When the historian of religion in the twentieth 
century is writing about the nineteenth, I foresee 
he will say something of this kind : 

The most curious and instructive events in the 
religious history of the preceding century are the 
rise and progress of two new sects called Mormons 
and Positivists. To the student who has carefully 
considered these remarkable phenomena nothing 
in the records of religious selfndelusion can appear 
improbable. 

The Mormons arose in the midst of the great 
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Republic, which, though comparatively insignifi- 
cant, at that time, in territory as in the number of 
its citizens, was (as we know from the fragments 
of the speeches of its orators which have come 
down to us) no less remarkable for the native 
intelligence of its population than for the wide 
extent of their information, owing to the activity 
of their publishers in diffusing all that they could 
invent, beg, boirow, or steal Nor were they less 
noted for their perfect freedom from all restraints 
in thought, or speech, or deed ; except, to be sure, 
the beneficent and wise influence of the majority, 
exerted, in case of need, through an institution 
known as "tarring and feathering," the exact 
nature of which is now disputed. 

There is a complete consensus of testimony that 
the founder of Mormonism, one Joseph Smith, was 
a low-minded, ignorant scamp, and that he stole 
the " Scriptures " which he propounded ; not being 
clever enough to forge even such contemptible stuff 
as they contain. Nevertheless he must have been 
a man of some force of character, for a considerable 
number of disciples soon gathered about him. In 
spite of repeated outbursts of popular hatred and 
violence — during one of which persecutions Smith 
was brutally murdered — the Mormon body steadily 
increased, and became a flourishing community. 
But the Mormon practices being objectionable to 
the majority, they were, more than once, without 
any pretence of law, but by force of riot, arson, and 
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munter, driven ana.; from the land tliv; bad 
occupied. Harried by these persecutions, the 
Mormon body eventually committed itself to the, 
lender mercies of a desert &s barren as tliat of 
Siuat : and after terrible sulferitigs and privations, 
re-oched the Oasts of UtAli. Here it grew and 
6ouriahed, sendiug out missionaries to, and receive 
iug converts fn-m, all jiarta of Europe, sometimes 
to the number of 10.000 in a year; until, in 1880. 
tlic rid I and flourishing community numbored 
110,000 souls in Utah alone, while ther« were 
probably 30,000 or 40,000 scattered abroad else- 
whore. In the whole history of religions there is 
no more remarkable example of the power offnith ; 
and, ill this case, the founder of thut faith was 
indubitably a most deJ^picable cre;iture. It is 
interesting to oliserve that the course tnkon by the 
great Republic and its citizens runs exactly parallel 
with that taken by the Roman Enipitti and its 
dtizens lowunls the early Christians, except tliat 
the Bomans had a certiiu legal excusti for their 
acts of violence, iuasmucli as tlie C'hri.tliiui 
"eodalitia" wore not licensed, and consoquL'uUy 
were, ipao facto, illegal assemblages. Until, in th« 
latter part of the nineteenth century, the United 
States legialature decreed the illegality of poly- 
gainj, tlie Monnuns were wholly within the law. 
Nothing can present a great'^r contrast to all 
this than the history of t)ie IVitivistx. This sect 
arose modi about the sume time as tlial of tlie 
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Uonnons, m the upper and most instructed 
stratum of the quick-witted, sceptical population 
of Puris. The founder, Auguste Comte, was a 
teacher of matheniatica, but of- do emiDence in 
that department of knowledge, and with nothing 
but an amateur's acquaintance with physical, 
chemical, and biological science. His works are 
repulsive, on account of the dull dififusencss of 
their style, and a certain air, as of a superior 
person, which cliaracterises them ; but nevertheless 
they coiitaiu good things here and there. It 
would take too much space to reproduce in detail 
a f^ystem which proposes to regulate all human 
life by the promulgation of a Gentile LeviticQ& 
Surticc it to say, that M. Comte may he described 
as a syncretic, who, like the Gnostics of early 
Church history, attempted to combine the 8ul>- 
stance of imperfectly comprehended contemporary 
si'iiuice with the form of Roman Christianity, It 
may be that this is the reason why his disciples 
were so vory angry with some obscure people 
I'jilloil Agnostics, whose views, if we may judge by 
till- account left in the works of a great Positivist 
contrnversial writer, were very absurd. 

To |>ut the matter briefly, M, Comte, finding 
Christianity and Seience at diiggers drawn, setms 
to have said to Science, "You find Chrisitianity 
n>ttun at the core, do you! Well, I will scoup 
nut the inside of it." And to Romanism : " You 
lind Si'ienco mere dry light— cold and Iwre 
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Well, I will put your shell over it, and so, as 
schoolboys make a spectre out of a turnip anil a 
tallow candle, behold the new religion of Humanity 
complete I " 

Unfortunately neither the Romanists, nor the 
people who were something more than amateurs 
in science, could be got to worship M. Comte's 
new idol properly. In the native country of 
Positivism, one distinguished man of letters and 
one of science, for a time, helped to make up a 
roomful of the faithful, but their love soon grew 
cold. In England, on the other hand, there ap- 
pears to be little doubt that, in the ninth decade 
of the century, the multitude of disciples reached 
the grand total of several score. They had the 
advantage of the advocacy of one or two most 
eloquent and learned apostles, and, at any rate, 
the sympathy of several persons of light and 
leading; and, if they were not seen, they were 
heard, all over the world. On the other hand, as 
a sect, they laboured under the prodigious 
disadvantage of being refined, estimable people, 
living in the midst of the worn-out civilisation of 
the old world ; where any one who had tried to 
persecute them, as the Mormons were persecuted, 
would have been instantly hanged. But the 
majority never dreamed of persecuting them ; on 
the contrary, they were rather given to scold and 
otherwise try the patience of the majority. 

The history of these sects in the closing years 
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of the century is liighly instructive. Mormon- 
ism .... 

But I find I have suddenly dipped off Mr. 
Harrison's tripod, which I had borrowed for the 
occasion. The fact is, I am not equal to the 
prophetical business, and ought not to have 
undertaken it. 

[It did not occur to me, while writing the 
latter part of this essay, that it could be need&il 
to disclaim the intention of putting the religious 
system of Comte on a level with Monnonism. 
And I was unaware of the fact that Mr. HarrisoD 
rejects the greater part of the Posltivist Religion, 
as taught by Comte. I have, therefore, erased 
one or two passages, which implied his adherence 
to the " Religion of Humanity " as developed by 
Coiuiu, lty3.] 
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[1889.] 

TiiOSE who passed from Dr. Wace's article in the 
last number of the "Nineteenth Century" to the 
anticipatory confutation of it which followed in 
•' The New Reformation," must have enjoyed the 
pleasure of a dramatic surprise — just as when the 
fifth act of a new play proves unexpectedly bright 
and interesting. /Mrs. Ward will, I hope, pardon 
the comparison, if I say that her effective clearing 
away of antiquated incumbrances from the lists of 
the controversy, reminds me of nothing so much 
as of the action of some neat-handed, but strong- 
wristed, Phyllis, who, gracefully wielding her 
long-handled " Turk's head," sweeps away the 
accumulated results of the toil of generations of 
spiders. / 1 am the more indebted to this luminous 
sketch of the results of critical investigation, as it 
is carried out among those theologians who are 
uien of science and not mere counsel for creeds, 
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since it bas relieved me from the necessity of 
dealing with tbe greater part of Dr. Wace's 
polemic, and enables me to devote more space to 
tbe really important issues which bave been 
raised.' 

Perhaps, however, it may be well for me to 
observe that approbation of the manner in which 
a great biblical scholar, for instance, Reusa, does 
his work does not commit me to the adoption of 
all, or indeed any of his views ; and, further, that 
the disiigreemcQts of a series of investigators do 
not in any way interfere with the fact that each 
of them has made important contributions to tbe 
body of truth ultimately established. If I cite 
BuS'on, Linnaeus, Lamarck, and Cuvier, aa baring 
each aiid all taken a leading share in building up 
modern biology, the statement that eviry one of 
these great naturalists disagreed with, and even 
more or less contradicted, all the rest ia quite 
true ; but the supposition that the latter assertion 
ia in any way iuconsistcnt with the former, would 
betray a .strange iguorauce of the manner in which 
all tiue sriencc advances. 

Dr Waco takes a great deal of trouble to make 
it appear that I have desired to evade the real 
qiic':jtiutis raised by hta attack upon me at the 
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Church Congreas. I assure the reverend FriocipAl 
that in thi«, as in some other respects, he haa 
eulertaioec) a very erroneous conceptiou of my 
intentions. Thinjjs would itssume more acciirnu 
pro|)ortioDS in Dr. \Vace"a mind, if he would 
kiadly remember that it is just ihtrty years since 
ecclesiastical thunderbolts began to fly about mj 
ears. I have had the " Lion and the Bc-ar " lo 
deal with, and it is long sineo I got quite used to 
the threatcnings of cjiiscopal Goliatbn, whose 
croiiers were like unto a weaver's beam. So tlial 
I almost think I mi^lit not have noticed Dr. 
Waee'a attack, personal as it was ; and althougli, 
as he ia good enough to tell ua, separate copiea 
are to be had for the modest cquirnlcnt of twoptmce, 
as a matter of fact, it did not come under my 
notice for a long time after it was made. Klay I 
further venture to point ont that (rt'ckoning post* 
age) the expenditure of two]n'oce-bairpt'nny, or, at 
the most, threepence, would have enabled Dr. 
^Vnce so far to comply with ortlinary conventions, 
u to direct my attention to the fact tliat he had 
attacked me before a meeting at which I was uvt 
present T I really am not R:ti>aiisibl« for the iive 
montlia' neglect of which Dr. Wace complnimi. 
Singularly enough, the Enjjli.ihry who swarmed 
about the Eiigatline, during the throe months 
that I was bi'ing brought iKu^k to life by the 
glorious air and perfect comfort of the Malojn, did 
not, in my hairing, say anything about ths 
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important events which had taken place al the 
Church Congress ; and I think I can venture to 
affirm that there wa3 not a single copy of Dr. 
Wace's pamphlet in any of the hotel libraries 
which I rummaged, in search of something more 
edifying than dull English or questionable French 
novels. 

And now, having, as I hope, set myself right 
with the public as regards the sins of commission 
and omission with which I have been charged, I 
feel free to deal with matters to which time and 
type may be more profitably devoted. 

I believe that tlicre is not a solitaiy aigument 
I have used, or timt I am about to use, which is 
original, or has anything to do witli the fact that 
I have been cliiefly occupied witli natural science. 
Tliey are all, facts and reasoning alike, either 
identical with, or consequential upon, propositions 
which are to be found in the works of scholars 
and tlicologians of the highest repute in the only 
two countries, Holland and Germany,* in which, 
at the present time, professors of theology are to 
be fouud, whose tenure of their jMsts does not 
depend upon the results to which their inquiries 
lead them.* It is tnio that, to tlie best of my 

' The Vuited Statci ought, prrlia]is, t« be nlded, but I an 
not Bnn. 

* Imaf^ne that *11 out chun or Afilronnnif hs<l besn founded 
ill thu fourtcenlh century, and that tlicir inuiimhcutH were boiinil 
to sitni Ptolpniaic ariicli'B. In that ctae, with eveiy ita]>ect for 
tUfeirortsof iKisons thuHh^mpcml toatUiin »iid rxpoand th« 
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ability, I have satiaBcd mygelf of tliu soutidoesa of 
tlie foumlations on wliitli my arguments are built, 
and I desire to be held fully responsible for 
everything I say. But, nevertheless, my poeitioB 
is really no more than that of an expositor; and 
my jwBiificalion for undertiiking it is simply that 
convictiou of the supremacy of private jiidgmi-iit 
(indeed, of the im possibility of escaping it) which 
ia the foundation of the Protestant Reformation, 
and which was the doctrine accepted by the vast 
tuajorily of the Anglicans of my youth, before 
" bnckaliding towanla the " beggarly nidi- 
ts " of an effete and idolatrous sacerdotalism 
irlticb has, even now, provided oa with the saddest 
spectacle which has born offered to the eyes of 
Englislimcn tn this generation. A high court of 
ecclesiastical juri*diction, with a host of great 
lawyers lu battle array, is and, for Heaven knows 
how long, will be, occupied with these very 
questions of " washiug of cujis and pots and braxen 
vessels," which the Master, whoso professed 
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representatives are rending the Church over these 
squabbles, had in his mind when, aa we are told, 

he uttered the scathing rebuke : — 

Wall did lui&Ii praphcsj oT joQ hTpocritn, u it Ii written, 
Tliis praiile liuitoureth me with their lipi. 
But their heart is far from mo. 
But in vain do thpj Hontliip ms, 
Teaching as their doctrioM the pteeepts of men. 

(Mark TiL <-7.) 

lien who can be absorbed in bickeringa over 
miserable disputes of tliis kind can have but little 
sympathy with tlie old evangelical doctrine of the 
" open Bible," or anything but a grave misgiving 
of the results of diligent reiuJing of the Bible, 
without the help of ecclesiastical spectacles, by 
the mass of the people. Greatly to the surprise 
of many of my friends, I have alw.-vys advocated 
the reading of the Bible, and the diffusion of the 
study of that most remarkable collection of books 
among the people. Its teachings are so infinitely 
8iij>erior to those of the sects, who arc just as busy 
now as the Pharisees were eighteen hundred years 
ago, in smothering them under "the precepts of 
men " ; it is so certain, to my mind, that the Bible 
contains within itself the refutation of nine-tenths 
of the misture of sopliistical metaphysics and 
old-world snin'ifltition which has been piled round 
it by the so-called Christians of later times; it is 
to clear that the only immediate and ready 
autidot« to the poison which has been mixed with 
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Christianity, to the intoxication and delusion of 
mankind, lies in copious drauglits from the 
nndttiled apring. that I exercise the right ami 
duty of free jmlgmciit on the i«ut of every man, 
mainly for tlio purpose of Inducing otlier laymen 
to follow my example. If the N>iw T^^tament 
is ti'nnsUt«d into Znhi by Protestant missionariea. 
it must be aAaumed that a, Zulu convert is compe- 
tent to draw from its contents all the trullis which 
it is necessary for hitn to believn, I tniat that I 
may, without itntnodesty, claim to ha put on the 
^^ B fooling as a Zulu. 

Tic inost constant reproach which is launched 
_ Inst jiereous of ray way of thiuking is that it is 
II very well for us to talk about the deductioua 
of scientific thought, but what are tlic poor sod 
the uneducated to do ? Una it ever occurred to 
B who talk in this Cashion, that their creeds 
I the articles of their suveral coufvasions, their 
uination of the exact nature ivnd extent of 
ilie t^-a^ltings of Jesus, their expositions of the 
real meaning of that which is written in the 
Epistles (to leave aside all questions concerning 
the Olil Tt^gtament), are nothing more tlian 
dednctiona which, nt any nte, profess to he Um] 
result of strictly Rcienti6c thinkin;;, and which are 
not worth attending to unh-s^ tiu-y ^■alfy poase.>4 
that character 7 If it is not historically tiue that 
■acli aD<l such tbinga happened in PaWliiHi 
eighteen centurii's ago, what hivomot of Chris* 
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tianity ? And what is historical truth but thftt Ot 
vhich the evideoce bears strict scieDtific investi- 
gation ? I do DOt call to miud any proUem of 
natural science which has come under my notice 
which is more difficult, or more curioiiBly 
interesting as a mcra problem, thao that of the 
origin of the Synoptic Gospels and that of the 
historical value of the narratives which they 
contain. The Christianity of the Churches stands 
or falls by the results of the purely scientific 
investigation of these questions. Tliey were first 
taken up, in a purely scientific spirit, about a 
century ago ; they have been studied over and 
over t^ain by men of vast knowledge and critical 
acumen ; but he would be a rasli man who should 
assert that any sohition of these problems, as yet 
formulated, is exhaustive. The most that can be 
said is that certain prevalent solutions ore 
certainly false, while others are more or less 
probably true. 

If I am doing my best to rouse my countrymen 
out of their dogmatic slumbers, it is not that they 
may be amused by seeing who gets the best of it 
in a contest between a " scientist " and a theolo- 
gian. The serious question is whether theological 
men of science, or theological special pleaders, are 
to have the confidence of the general public; 
it is the question whether a countiy in which it is 
possible for a body of eicellent clerical and lay 
gentlemen to discuss, in public meeting assembled, 
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now niitch it is (]<.tsinible to let the cungrc^lionB 
of thu faithful kaow of tha results of hihlicd 
critimm, is likely Ui wake up with anything short 
of the grasp of a. rough lay ham! upon its 
Mhoulder; it is the quoHtioQ whether the New 
Testament hooka, being, &3 I believe thoy were, 
written and compiled by people who, according to 
their lights, were perf.:ctly sinrarc, will not. when 
properly studied as ordinary historical documenl-i. 
aiTord us the means of Belf-criticisni. And it must 
be rcmcmliered that the New Teaturncnt hooka 
are not responsibla for the doctrine invented by 
the Cliurchcs tliat they are anything but ordinary 
historic^ documcnta. The author of the third 
p>spcl tells U9, as straightfonvardly aa a man can, 
that he has do claim to any other character than 
that of an ordinary compiler and ediior, who hail 
before him the works of many and variously 
qaalified predecessors. 

In my former papers, awurtling to Dr. Wace. I 
have evaded giving an aoawi-r to his main prupo- 
aition, which he states as follows — 

Atari tna all <ll(}inUd iwinti at criticUm, do odb i>racticall]p 
daahU tliat our Lord Urcil, tnd Uiat lie dial on tha Fti>4, ia 
th* >Kat inttltM auin of lilkl relation to Ilii Fntlirriu Ktam, 
■od that til ban Icitlmony to Utit ratliur* |.mvyeiin, lov^ 
■ud gntce iunr*r<U nianlciuil. Tb« I^iU'a I'njwt tlUmlt » 
taficirat (tiilan'<i on Uirw pointi. If tlic Serniuu an tbt Munul 
alaM botddxl, th« wboU untrtu wuHJ, i>f vtiich tha AgnMtic 
iWhmI» kaow 'nftMuA •taod) Darcilttl birui* aa. . . . If 

tu 
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JesoM Chliat prauhed that Sermon, inula thoas promUci, and 
taught that pra7er, then any one who ayi that we know nothing 
□f Gotl, or of It (utiire life, or of an anaecn vorid, aajv Uwt h« 

dace not beliore Jeaua Chiiit (pp. S51-35B). 

Again — 

The main qiieitiOD at uiiie, in a word, I* ana vhlcH Tro- 
fMBor Huxley bu chosen to leave entirely on one aide — whatlier, 
namely, allowing for the aCmoat uncertaiDty on other pointa of 
the criticism to which ho appeals, there is any reaaonaUa doubt 
that the Lord's I'rayur and the Suruion on the Mount afTonl a 
true account of our Loid'a esaential belief and cardinal teaching 
(p. 355). 

I cfrtuinly was not aware that I had evaded the 
questions here stated ; indeed I should say that I 
have indicated my reply to them pretty clearly; 
but, as Dr. Wace wants a pkiner answer, he shall 
certainly be gratiSed. If, as Dr. Wace declares it 
is, liis " whole case is involved in " the argumeot 
as stated in the latter of these two extracts, so 
inucli the worse for his whole case. For I am of 
opinion that there is the gravest reason for 
dunbling whether the " Sermon on the Mount " 
was ever preached, and whether the so-called 
"Lord's Prayer" was ever prayetl, by Jesus of 
If azaroth. My reasons fur this opinion are, among 
otJicre, these : — Thei'e is now no doubt that the 
three Synoptic Gospels, so far from being the work 
of three iudeiwrnlent writers, are closely inter- 
depeudcut,' and that in one of two ways. Either 
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^1 three contain, as their foundatioa, versions, to 
a latrgv extent verbully iilcnUcKl, of one noi ilia 
some tradition ; or two of them are thus closely 
dependent on the third ; and the opiuion of the 
majority of the best critics has of late years more 
^nd more converged towards the conviction that 
our canonical second gospel (the so-callwl "Mark's" 
Gospel) ia that which most closely represents the 
primitive groundwork of the three.* That I take 
to be one of thu m()st vnluahle results of N«w 
Tcstwnent criticism, of immBasurably greater im- 
portance than the discussion about dates ami 
Buthoi^hip. 

But if. as I believe to be tlie case, boyond any 
nttonal doubt or dUpute, the second gospel is llio 
nearest extant reprtaenlalive of the oldest tradi- 
tion, whether written or oral, how coraoa it that it 

Hippn.itlnn nf ui ffr.Uareiu {p. SS7|. Th»t • *' tbcotogjan of 
njiutn" >li<>ulil rnafnund an iadujiUUibIc («>-t with onn nf tliM 
mo'ti^ nf rijilsiiiitie that fart t* not ta liazular ai Ihnao who an 



It liule l>ook. 
)y Dr. Abbolt 
wba hare not 
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coDtains neither the " Seroion od the Mount" nor 
the " Ijord'a Frayor ." those typical embodiments, 
according to Dr. Wuc-e, of the " essential belief and 
conlinal teaching" of Jesus? Not only does 
" Mark's " gospel fail to cont^n the " Seimon on 
the Mount," or anything but a very few of the 
sayings contained in that collection; but, st the 
point of the history of Jesus where the " Sermon " 
occurs in " Matthew," there is in " Mark " an 
apparently unbroken narrative from the calling of 
J times and John to the healing of Simon's wife's 
mother. Thus the oldest tradition not only ignores 
the " Sermon on llie Mount," but, by implication, 
raises a probability against its being delivered 
when and where the later " Matthew " ioscrta it in 
his compilation. 

And still more weighty Is the fact that the third 
gospel, the author of which tells us that he wrote 
after " many " others hail " taken in hand " the 
same enterprise; who should therefore have known 
the first gospel (if it existed), and was bound to 
pay to it the deference due to the work of an 
apostolic eye-witness (if he hod any reason for 
thinking it was so) — this writer, who exhibits far 
more literary competence than the other two, 
ignores any " Sermon on the Mount," sueh as that 
reported by " Matthew," just as much as the oldest 
authority does. Yet " Luke " has a great many 
passages identical, or parallel, with those in 
" Matthew's " " Sermon on the Mount," which are. 
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for the most part, scattered about io a totally 
different connoction. 

Interponed, however, between the nommatiou of 
tlie Apostles anti a visit to Cftpemaiiin ; occupying, 
tliereroro, a piftce which aoswcrs to tliat of tbe 
" SeriLoii on the MnuLt," iu tbe first gospel, tliere 
is, in tbe third gospel a discourse which is as closely 
similar to the " Sermon in the Mount," in some 
particnlars. as it is widely unlike it in uthera. 

This discourto is said lo have been delivered id 
a " plaiw " or " levul plftt^e " (Luke vi. 17), aad by 
way of distinction we may call it the " Sermon on 
the Plain." 

I st-i! no reason to doubt that the two Evan- 
gelists are dealing, to a considerable ext«nt, with 
the same trailitional material; and a compariHou 
of the two " Sorm.)n3 " suggests very strongly that 
"Luke's" vorsiou is the earlier. Tho correspond- 
dences betweeu the two forbid the notion that 
they ar« independent, They Ixith begin with a 
series of blessings, some of which are almost 
verbally identical. In the middle of each (Luke 
vi. S7-3.S, &Utt. V. m-iti) there is a striking oxpo- 
sitinn of the ethical spirit of the commami given 
in Leviticus xix. 18. And each ends with a poj- 
aage containing the declaration that a tree is to be 
known by its fruit, and the parable of the house 
built ou tho satid. But while tliere are only 29 
tenea in the " Sermon on the Plain " (hero are 
107 in the "Sermon on the Uoant"; the eseou 
in teoftb of the latter btdng chisfly doe to tbe 
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long intcrpoliLtioiis, one of 30 verses before aod 
one of S4 verses after, the middlemost parallelism 
with Luke. Under these circumstances it is quite 
impossible to admit that there is more probability 
that " Matthew's " veraion of the Sermon is histori- 
cally accurate, than there is that Luke's veiBioit is 
80 ; and they cannot both be accurate. 

" Luke " either knew the collection of loosely- 
connected and aphoristic utterances which appear 
under the name of the " Sermon on the Mount " 
in " Matthew " ; or he did not. If he did not, be 
must have been ignorant of the existence of such 
a document as our canoaicul " Matthew," a iact 
which does not make for the genuineness, or the 
autboiity, of that book. If he did, he haa shown 
that lie does not care for its authority on a matter 
of fact of no small importance ; and that docs not 
permitus to conceive that he believcdtlieiirst gospel 
to be the work of an authority to whom he ought 
to defer, let alone that of an apostoUc eye- 
witness. 

The tradition of the Church about the second 
gospel, which I believe to be quite worthless, but 
which is all the evidence there is for " Mark's " 
authorship, would have us believe that "Mark" 
was little more than the moutlipiece of the apostle 
Peter. Consequently, we are to suppose that 
Peter either did not know, or did not care very 
much for, that account of the "essential belief 
and cardinal teaching" of Jesus which is con- 
tained in the Sermon on the Mount ; and, certainly, 
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ho could not have shared Dr. Wiwc'a view of ita 
itn porta uce.' 

I Uioiiglit thjit all fnirl/ atteiilivt' a.ni\ intelligent 
Btudeats of tlio gospels, to say notliing of theo- 
Ifi^jians of rojiiitntlon, knew thi;.sc things. But 
ho<v cati any one who doizs know tlictn have the 
conscience to ask whether there is " any reosuti- 
able doubt " that the Sermon on tlie Mount 
wa* preached by Jesus of Nazareth ? If conjectiire 
U pcrmissthle, where nothing else is pussible, 
the most probable conjecture acems to be that 
"Matthew," havinga«n(flof sayinga attributed — 
rightly or wrongly it is impossible to say — to Jesus 
atnon^ his materiaU, thought they were, or might 
be.recordsof BcontinuousdiscoursH, and put theoi 
in at the place he thought likeliest. Ancient his- 
torians of the iiighf-»t character saw ao hiu-m in 
composing long speechea which never were apokeo, 
and pulling them into the tnnuths of statusmca 
aod warriors ; and I presume that whoever is re- 
prf<sented by " Matthew " would have been griev- 
ously asfonisliotl to find that uiiy one objected to 
his following the example of tlie best ■moi]uI« 
ucccssihle to him. 

< ll<.UiiRaiin IDit (ywf^o'An t^nqtlirK, ISSS, p. TS), 
rbllHH-li'i: KviaM. AyioH, ihul iIik 'flMin-s A " ( = th< ihn-rroIJ 
tnlili'in. tn.iiT' i.r hi^) rniiCalanl •umiHIiing thit iniwanil to 
Ihc ■"■ .-...- i"-i,-" iiuiDi«liat»1y afiFf Ihn worih of »ar 

pr-~ iri-lh into* hoiuc" {ill IBi D'll 

wli I iilj "JUrk" hnro for nniiiHns It t 

Up'- jixcnr, tbM ilia "ScdnoD -in lb* 

Vi'ii' "t. •* lu (aU> It En 1>U >nr*allj- 

■luUi.i.i I Jj. "an uttAoUl miatle vciL" 
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So with the "Lord's Prayer." Absent in oar 
ro[)n'spntntire of the oldest tradition, it appean 
in both " Uatthew" and "Lake." There is leasoD 
to bt.>lieve that every pious Jew, at the commence- 
uient of our era, pmyed three times a day, 
acounliiig to a formula which is embodied in the 
prvsout " Schmone-Hlsre " • of the Jewish prayer- 
Viok. JesuB, who was assuredly, in all respects, a 
pious Jew, whatever else he may have been, 
doubtless did the same. Whether he modified 
the current formula, or whether the so-ealled 
" Lonl's Prayer " is the prayer substituted for the 
"Schmono-Esre " in the congregations of the Gen- 
tiles, is a question which cnn hardly be answered. 

lu a subsequent passage of Dr. Wace's article 
(p. 35G) he adds to the list of the verities which 
he imagines to be unassailable, " The Story of the 
Fiiiii^ion." I am not quite sure what he moons by 
this. I am not aware that any one (with the 
excejilion of certain ancient heretics) bos pro- 
|H)umled doubts as to the reulity of tlic crucifixion ; 
and certainly I liave no inclination to argue about 
the preoiao accuracy of evety detail of that 
patbetic story of suffering and wrong. But, if 
Dr. Waco means, us I suppose he does, that that 
which, according to the orthodox view, hap]>ened 
after the cruciti.vion, and which is, in a dogmatic 
sense, the most imjKirtant part of the story, is 
I, Zweitvr Theil, 
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founded on solid historical proofs, I must b«g leave 
to cxjiress a diametriciilly opposite conviction. 

Wbat do we find when the accounts of the 
events in question, combined in the three SyDO|)lic 
gospels, arc compared together ? In the oldest, 
there isa ititnple, straightforward statement which, 
for anything that I have to urge to the contrary, 
may be exactly true. In the other two. there ia, 
ronnd this possible and proWble noiiieus, a mass 
of accretions of the moat question abli> character. 

Tlie cruelly of death by crucifixion depended 
very much upon its Hngenug character. If there 
were a support for the weight of the body, as not 
anfr©iuently was the practice, the pain during 
the first hours of the infliction was not, nccessiirily, 
extreme ; nor need any serious physical symptoms, 
at once, arise from the wounds made by the nails 
in Um hands and feet, supposing they were nailed, 
which was not invariably the case. When 
exhaustion snt tn, and htmger, thirst, and nervous 
irritatjon bad done their work, the a^ony of the 
tufTert-r must hare been terrible ; and the more 
terrible that, in the absence of any cflcctual 
disturbance of the machinery of physical life, it 
might be prolonged for many hours, or even day*. 
TemperuU), strong nion, such as were tlie onlinary 
Gdilran peasants, might live for several days on 
the cross. It U n«!C<«sary to bear tlitfiw facts in 
mind nhcn we road the aL-coant contained in tlie 
fiflsADth chapter of the second gospel. 
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Jesus was crucified at the third hour (zt. 25), 
and the narrative seema to imply that he died 
immediately after the ninth hour (v. 34). In this 
cnse, he would have been crucified only six hours; 
and the time spent on the cross cannot have been 
much longer, because Joseph of Arimathsea must 
have gone to Pilate, made his preparations, and 
deposited the body in the rock-cut tomb before 
EUDset, which, at that time of the year, was about 
the twelfth hour. That any one should die after 
only sis hours' crucifixion could not have been at 
all in accordance with Pilate's large experience of 
the effects of that method of punishment. It, 
tlierefore, quite agrees with wliat might be ex- 
pected, that Pilate " marvelled if he were aheadjr 
dead " and required to be satisfied on this point 
by the tcstimouy of the Soman officer who was ia 
command of the execution party. Tliose who 
have ])aid attention to the extraordinarily difficult 
quL'Ation, AVhat are the indis|)Utable signs of 
(K'uth ? — will be able to estimate the value of the 
opinion of a rinigh soldier on such a subject; 
even if his report to the Procunitor were in no wise 
atlVcUtl by the fact that the friend of Jesus, who 
au\ii)usly awaited his answer, was a man of 
iiitluencu and of wealth. 

The inuiiiniiite hoily, wrapped in linen, waa 
ttopiisited iu a spacious,' cool rock chamber, tlie 
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CDl.rance of wliii-h was closed, not Ly a well-fitliDg 
door, but by n stone rolletl against the openinj*. 
wliich would of course allow free ptissage of air. 
A little more thau thirty-six liunra afterwarda 
(Friday 6 PJU., to Sunday G AM., or a little after) 
tbree women vit^t the tomb aiid find it enijity. 
And they iire told by a young man " arrayed in a 
white robe" that Jesus is gone to his native 
couDlry of Galilee, and tbal the disciples and Peter 
will find him there. 

ITiua it stands, plainly recorded, in the oldest 
tnulitioD that, for any evidence to the conlrary, 
the sepulchre may have Wvn emptied at any time 
daring the Friday or Saturday nights. If it is 
eaid that no Jew would have violated the Sabbath 
by taking the former course, it is to be recollected 
that Joseph of Ariniathiea might well be familiar 
with that wise and liberal inter^iretaliuD of the 
fourth coiiimauduitjut, which ]>ermitted works of 
mercy to men — nay, even the dmwing of an ox or 
an aas out of a pit— on the Sabbath. At any 
rate, the Saturday night was free to the most 
SCTtipulous of observers of the Law. 

These are the itw.ls of the case aa stiitKl by the 
oldvst i^tant narrative of them. I do not see why 
any one Hhould have a word to say again.«t the 
inherent probability of that narrative ; and. fur my 
part, I am (luite ready to accept it as an historical 
bet, that 80 much and uo more is poHitivcly known 
of the end of Jesus ^>I Nazareth. Oa what 
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grouadB can a reasonable man be asked to believe 
au; more f So far as tbe narrative in the finC 
gospel, on the one hand, and those in the third 
gospel and tlie Acts, on the other, go beyond what 
is stated in the second gospel, they are hopelessly 
discrepant with one another. And this is the more 
significant because the pregnant phrase "some 
doubted," in the first gospel, is ignored in the 
third. 

But it is said that we have the witness Paul 
si>eaking to us directly in the Epistles. There ia 
little doubt that we have, and a vei^ singular 
witness he is. According to his own showing, 
Paul, in the vigour of his manhood, with every 
means of becoming acquainted, at first bond, with 
the evidence ot eye-witnesses, not merely refused 
to credit tliem, but " persecuted the church of God 
and made havoc of it," The reasoning of Stephen 
fell dead upon the acute intellect of this zealot for 
the traditions of his fathers : his eyes were blind 
to the ecstatic illuiniuation of the martyr's 
countenance " as it had been the face of an 
angel;" and when, at the words "Behold, I see 
the heavens opened and the Sou of Man standing 
on tlio right hand of God," the murderous mob 
rushed upon and stoned the rapt disciple of Jeans, 
Paul ostentatiously made himself their official 
accomplice. 

Yet this strange man, because he has a vision 
one day, at once, and with equally headlong zeal. 
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flies to tlie opposite pole of opinion. And he is 
moat oorerul to leil ua that he abstained from any 
ro- ex ami II at! on of the fACts. 

InimnlUtcljr I conrTrm] not vitb Brsh and Mood : neillin 
otnL I >ip lo jMiiMltm Id Ibam which vera Ai>ostlca ^wrorntiui 
bnt I wtDt kwa; into Anbi*. (G«Uiuu i. 18, 17.) 

1 do not presume to ({uarTGl with Faul'a 
»dara. If it satisfied liim, that was his afTair ; 
I, if itsatisliea aiiyoneelse.Inm not called upon 
D dispiito llie riglit of tliat person to be aaLislii^d. 
■But I certainly have the riglit to say that it would 
Dot satisfy uie, in like case ; that I should be very 
much asliamed to protend that it could, or ought 
to, SHtisfy me ; and that I can cnterUviu but a very 
low estimate of the value of the evidence of pcoplo 
who are to be satisfied in this fashion, when 
questions of objective fact, in which their faith is 
interested, are concerned. So that when I am 
called upon to Ijelieve a great dt-nl more than tito 
oldist gospel tells me abuut the final events of the 
history of Jeaus on the authority of Paul (1 
Corinthians xv. 5-tt) I must pause. Did he think 
it, at any Bubseijucut time, worth while " to confer 
wilh flcs!] and blciod," or, in modern phrase, to 
re-examine tJie facts for himself? or was he reaily 
to accept nny thing that fitted in with his 
prvconoeivcd ideas 1 Does he mean, wiien he 
■peaks t>f all the appcarnncM of Jl'sus after the 
enidGiioD as If they weie of llie same kind, that 
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they were all viaions, like the muiifestation to 
himself? And, finally, how is this account to be 
FccoDciled with those in the first and third 
gospels — which, aa we have seen, disagree with 
one another ? 

Until these questions are satisfactorily answered, 
I am afraid that, so far as I am concerned, Paul's 
testimony cannot be seriously regarded, except as 
it may afford evidence of the state of traditional 
opinion at the time at which he wrote, say 
between 55 and CO A.D. ; that is, more than 
twenty years after the event ; a period much more 
tlian sufficient for the development of any amount 
of mytliology about matters of which nothing; waa 
really known, A few years later, among the con- 
temporaries and neighbours of the Jews, and, if 
the most probable interpretation of the Apoca- 
lypse can be trusted, among the followers of Jesus 
also, it was fully believed, in spite of all the 
evidence to the contrary, that the Emireror Nero 
wa5 not really dead, but that he was hidden away 
somewhere in the East, and would speedily come 
again at the head of a great army, to be revenged 
ujwn his enemies.' 

Thus, I conceive that I have shown cause foi 
tho opinion that Dr. Wace's challenge touching 
the Sermon on the Atount, the Lord's Prayer, and 
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the Paaaioo vu more valorous than diiicrept. 
AfWr all thi» (liscusiiion, I am still at the ngnostjc 
point. Tell mc, first, what Jesus can be proved 
to have been, said, and done, and I will say 
whether I hcliovc him, or in him,' or not. Afl Dr. 
Wace ailmita that I have dissipated his lingering 
shade of unbelief about the bedevihnent of the 
Oadarene pigs, he might have done something to 
h«lp mine Instead of tliat, he manifirsU a total 
want of conception of the nature of the obstaclea 
which ini]>cde the conversion of hia "infidels." 

Tho truth I believe to be. that the ditficullies 
In tlie way of arriving at a sure cr>neliisi-)n ns to 
tliese matters, from the Sermon on the Mount, 
tlie L('^^'a Prayer, or any other data offered by 
the Synoptic gospels (and d /ortir>n from the 
fourth goajiel), are insuperable, Everr one of 
tlicso records is coloiiriHl by the prepossessions of 
tiiose among whom tlie primitive traditions arose, 
and of those by whom they were collected and 
edited : and the difficulty of making allowance for 
thetti; prvpoascssiona is enhanced by our ignorance 
of the exact datoa at which the documents wero 
fint put together; of thu extent to which they 
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liAve bcoQ subsequently worked over and inter- 
polated ; and of the historical sense, or want of 
siuise, and the dogmatic tendencies of their 
compilers and editors. Let us see if there ia any 
other road which will take us into something 
better than negation. 

Tlicro is a widespread notion that the "primi- 
tive Church," while under the guidance of the 
Ai>ostIc3 and their immediate successors, waa a 
stirt of do>^natic dovecot, pervaded by the most 
loving (iiiify anil doctrinal liarmony. Frotesta&ts, 
I'spoi'iiilly, are fond of attributing to themselves 
the merit of being nearer "the Church of the 
A)H>8tlcs" than their neighbours; and they are 
the less to be excused for their strange dblusioo 
booau»o thoy ore great renders of the documenta 
whieh prove the exact contrary. The fact is that, 
in the course of the first three centuries of its 
existence, t)ic Church rapidly underwent a process 
of evolution of the most remarkable character, 
tho tiual stage of which is far more dilfurent from 
the tirat than Anglicanism is from Quakerism. 
The key t-o the comprehension of the problem 
of tho origin of that which is now called 
"(""hristianity," and its relation to Jesus of 
Nii/aretli, lies hero. Nor can we arrive at any 
sound wneluaion as to what it is probable that 
Jesus actually said and did, without being clear nn 
this hcai). By far the most important and 
subsequently influential steps in the evolution of 
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rChiistianity took place in the course of tlie 
century, mare or less, wliich followed upon the 
cmctfixion. It is Eilinost the darkest period of 
Cliurch history, but, moat fortunately, the begin- 
ning ud the end of the period are brightly 
iUumnuted by the contempomry evidence of two 
writers of whose hislurical existence there ia no 
doubt,' and against the genuineness of whdse 
most important works there is no widely -admit ted 
objection. These are Justin, the philosopher and 
niutyr, and Paul, the Apostle to the Gentiles. I 
nh&ll call upon these witnesses only to testify to 
the condition of opinion among those who cidled 
theuwelves disciples of Jesus iu their lime. 

Justin, in his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, 
which was written somewhere about the middle of 
the second century, enumerates certain cjitegories 
uf persons who, in bis opinion, will, or will not, bo 
saved.* These are : — 

1. Orthodox Jews who refuse to beliove that 
Jiaus is the ChrisL Aut S-tvrd. 

2. Jews who observe the Law ; bclit-ve Jeaus td 
bo tiie Cbriiit ; but who intiist on the observunco 
ivf the Law by Gentile converts. A'ot isivfff. 

3. Jews who ob^-rve the Lav ; bdicve Jesus to 
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be the Clirist, and liold that Oeotile cooTerts 
iiois.1 iK>t observe the Law, Saved (in Justin's 
opinion; but some of his fellow-Christiana think 
the contrary). 

4. Gentile converts to the belief in Jesus aa the 
Christ, who observe the Law, Savrd (possibly). 

5. Oeuttle believers in Jesas aa the Christ, who 
do not observe the Law themselves (except so fax 
as the n-fusal of idol sacrificea), but do not 
consider tlutsc who do observe it heretics. Saved 
(this is Justin's own view). 

(i. Gentile behevers who do not .observe the 
Law, except in refusing idol sacrifices, and hold 
those who do obi^erve it to be heretics. Saved. 

7. Gentiles who believe Jesus to be the Christ 
and call tliemselves Christians, but who eat meats 
sacrificed to idols. Kot Saved. 

S. Gentiles who disbelieve in Jesus as the 
Christ Xot Sand. 

Justin docs not consider Christians who believe 
in the n.aturdl birth of Jesus, of whom be implies 
that there is a. resiiectable minority, to be heretics, 
though he himself strongly holds the pretematund 
birth of Jesus and his pre-cxistence as the 
" Logos " or " Word," He conceives the Logos to 
be a second God, inferior to the first, unltnowable 
God, with respect to whom Justin, like Pliilo, is 
a complete agnostic. The Holy Spirit is not re- 
garded by Justin as a sc])aratc personuhty, and 
ia often mixed up with the "Logos," I'be 
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doctnne of tbe natural im mentality of the eool is, 
for Justin, a Iirrvsy i aiid he la as firm a believer 
in the resurrection of tJie body, as in the 
upocily Second Comiog and the establishment of 
tlie millennium. 

This pillar of the Church in the middle of 
the Bocond century — ft much-Lra veiled nativi> of 
Samaria — was certainly wcU afquainttrd with 
Botn«, probably with Alexamlria ; and it is likely 
that he knew the state of opinion throughout the 
length and breadth of the Christian world as well 
aa any man of bia time. If the various categories 
above enameratod are arranged in a aerioi 
thus;— 



it is obvious that they form a gradattonal series 
from orthodox Judaism, ou the extrcuie left, to 
Paganism, whether philosophic nr popular, on tb« 
extreme right; and it will further be observed 
that, while Justin's conception of Christianity is 
very broaii, he rigorously excludes two classes of 
persons who, in his time, called themselves 
Cbriations; namely, those who insist on circum- 
oiaion and ntber observances of the Law on the 
jittrt <rf Gonlilc coiiv<^rta ; that is to say. the stria 
Jitdso-Ctiriauans (11.) ; and, on the uthur hand, 
those who assort the lawfulness of euUog meat 
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offered to idols — whether they are Onostio or not 
(VIL) These last I have called " idolothy tic * 
Cbristiaoa, because I cannot devise a better 
name, not because it is strictlj defeasible etymo- 
logical ly. 

At the present moment, I do not suppose there 
is SQ English missionary in any heathen land who 
would trouble himself whether the materials of his 
(tinner had been previously offered to idols or nob 
On the other hand, I suppose there is no Protestant 
sect within tbe pale of orthodoxy, to say nothing ol 
the Roman and Greek Churches, which would 
hesitate to declare the practice of circumciuon and 
tlie observance of the Jewish Sabbath and dietary 
rules, shockingly heretical. 

Itloilcm Christianity has, in fact, not only shifted 
fax to the right of Justin's position, but it is of 
much narrower compass. 



1." iL m. IV, V. TL vn! viii. 

For, though it includes VII., and even, in satnl 
and relic worship, cuts a " monstrous cantle " out 
of paganism, it excludes, not only all Jud^fio- 
Cliristiaus, but all who doubt that such are 
heretics. Ever since the thirteenth century, tho 
Inquisition would have cheerfully burned, and in 
Spain did abundantly burn, .ill persons who canto 
under the categories IL, III. IV., V, And the 
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wolf would play the mme havctc dow, if it could 
only get its bl"0<1 -stained jaws free from the 
niuKzle imposed by the secular arm. 

Further, there is not a ProtestJint body except 
the Unitarian, wliicli would not declare Justin 
himself a heretic, on account of his doctrine of tho 
inferior godslup of the Logos ; while I am very 
much afi-aid that, in strict logic, Dr. Wace would 
be under the necessity, bo painful to him, of call- 
ing him an " infidel," on the same and on other 
grounds. 

Now let us turn to our other authority. If 
tlii-re is any result of critical inveBtigationa of the 
Bourcea of Christianity which is certain,' it is that 
Paul of Tarsus wrot« the Epistle to the Galatians 
Boroewhcre between the years 55 and CU A.D., that 
u to 8ay, roughly, twenty, or five-und-lweuiy years 
after llio cmcitixion. If this is so, the Epistle to 
tbu Galatians a one of the oldtrst, if nut the very 
oldest, of extant diwiimcntary evidv^nces of the 
Btatcof theprimiliveChnrch. And, be it observed, 
if it is Paul's writing, it nminestiouably furnishes 
us witii the evidence of a participator m the 
transactions Damit«si. With the wtct-ption of two 
or three t>f the other Pauline Epi&tW, theru is not 
ono solitary ho<ik in llie New Testatnent of the 
authorship and authority of which wv h)t\e such 
good evidence. 

■ I punl Biymil anliut hdns *n[i|iaahl to ftOlnn tb*l •ecu 
tha fear onllnal «pl«UN of PauimAjr not lu 
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And what is the atate of things we find dis- 
closed 1 A bitter qtiairel, in hb account of which 
Paul by no means minCes matters, or hesitates to 
hurl defiant sarcasms against those who were 
"reputed to be pillars ": James "the brother of 
the Lord," Peter, the rock on whom Jesus is sud 
to have bnilt his Church, and John, " the beloved 
disciple." And no deference toward " the rock " 
withholds Paul from charging Peter to hia &ce with 
" dissimulation." 

The subject of the hot dispute was tnmpl; this. 
Were Uentile converts hound to obey the Law or 
DOt ? Paul answered in the negative ; and, acting 
upon his opinion, he had created at Antioch (and 
elsewhere) a specifically "Christian " community, 
the sole qualifications for admission into which were 
the confession of the belief that Jesus was the 
Messiah, and baptism upon that confession. In 
the epistle in question, Paul puts this — hia 
" gosjjel," as he calls it — in its moat extreme form. 
Not only does he deny the necessity of conformity 
with the Law, but he declares such conformity to 
have a negative value, " Behold, I, Paul, say 
unto you, that if ye receive circumcision, Christ 
will profit you nothing " (Qalatiaoa v. 2). He 
calls the legal ohservannes " beggarly rudiments," 
and aniithematises every one who preaches to the 
Galatiaus any other gospel than his own. That is 
to say, by direct consequence, he anathematises the 
Nazarenea of Jerusalem, whose zeal for tbe Law ii 
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t«»titi<n) by James ia a passage of the Acta cited 
further on. In the first EpUtIo to the Corinthiana, 
dealing with the qiiesitioii of eating meat oQerciI to 
idola, it ia dear that Faul himself tbiiiks it a 
matter of indiSurence ; but he ailvlsi^s tlint it 
should not be done, for the sake of the weaker 
brethren. On the other hand, the Nazarencs of 
Jernsuiem most streunotisly opposed Paula 
el," inaiatiug on every convert becoming a 
r Jewish proselyte, and eonsequeutly on his 
trance of the whole Law ; and this party was led 
jr James and Peter and John (Galatians ii. !» 
P«il does imt suggest that the question of principle 
was settled by the discussion referred to in GaU- 
AII he says is, that it ended in the pnic- 

I agreiritieiit that he and Baniubas should do 

liey had been doing, in respect to the Oentilea ; 

nie James and Peter and John should deul in 
their own fashion with Jewish converts. After- 
wards, ho complains bitlerly of Peter, becauM, 
when on a visit to Antioch, he, at fintt, inclined to 
Paul's view and ate with the Gentile converts; 
but when " curtain came from Janii.'s.'' " drew baek, 
and scporalud hini(u.'lf, fiaring them that were of the 
ciminicUion. And the rest of the Jews disaeniblcd 
likewise with dim ; insomuch tbat even Baniobn* 
was carried away with their dissimulation" 
(Qnlatians iL 1^-13). 

There a but ona ccioclusion to be drawn from 
Fatil't MGOODt of tbia luuous ditptite. tli« acttle- 
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meat of which determined the fininnes oi tita 
nascent religion. It is that the disciples at Jera- 
ftalcm, headed by "James, the Lord's brother," and 
by the leading apostles, Peter and John, vere strict 
Jews, who had objected to admit any couyerta 
into their body, unless these, either by Inrth, or by 
becoming proselytes, were also strict Jews. In 
fact, the sole diSerence between James and Peter 
and John, with the body of the disciples whom 
they led and the Jews by whom they were 
surrounded, and with whom they, for many years, 
shared the religious observances of the Temple, 
was that they believed that the Messiah, whom 
the leaden of the nation yet looked for, bad 
already come in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. 
The Acts of the Apostles is' hardly a very trust- 
northy history ; it is certainly of later date than 
the Pauline Epistles, supposing them to be 
genuine. And the writer's version of tlie confer- 
euce of which Paul gives so graphic a descripUon, 
if tliat is correct, is immistakahly coloured with 
all the art of a reconciler, anxious to cover up a 
Bcandiil. But it is none the less instructive on 
tliis account. The judgment of the "council" 
delivered by James is that the Gentile converts 
shall merely " abstain from things sacrificed to 
idols, and from blood and from things strangled, 
and from fornication." But notwithstanding the 
accommodation in which the vrriter of the Acts 
woiilil have us believe, the Jerusalem Church held 
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to its endeavour to retain the observance of the 
Law. Long after the conference, some time after 
the writing of the Epistles to the Galatians and 
Corinthians, and immediately after the despatch of 
that to the Romans, Paul makes his last visit to 
Jerusalem, and presents himself to James and all 
the elders. And this is what the Acts tells us of 
the interview :^ 

And they said unto him. Thou aeest, brother, how many 
thonsands [or myriads] theie arc among tlie Jews of them which 
have belieTed ; and they are all zealous for the law ; and they 
hare been informed concerning thee, that thon teachcst all the 
Jews which are among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, telling 
them not to drcnmciao their children, neither to walk after the 
costoma. (Acts xxL 20, 21.) 

They therefore request that he should perform a 
certain public religious act in the Temple, in 
order that 

all shall know that there ia no truth in the things whereof they 
haTe been informed concerning thee ; but that thou thyself 
ralkest ordetly, keeping the law {ibid. 24). ^ 

How far Paul could do what he is here re- 
quested to do, and which the writer of the Acts 
goes on to say he did, with a clear conscience, if he 
wrote the Epistles to the Galatians and Corinth- 
ians, I may leave any candid reader of these 
epistles to decide. The point to which I wish to 

^ [Paul, in fact, ia required to commit in Jerusalem, an act 
of the same c haracter aa that which he biaiida ta *' diatyimula- 
taos " on the pait of Peter in Antioch.] 
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direct nttcntioD is the declamtioD that the Jeru- 
salem Clmrch, led hj the brother of Jesiia and h; 
bis personal disciples and friends, twenty years 
and more after his death, consisted of strict and 
zealous Jews. 

Tertullus, the orator, caring very little about 
the internal dissensions of the followers of Jesus, 
speaks of Paul as a " ringleader of the sect of the 
Nazarenes" (Acts iiiv. 5), which must have 
affected James much in the same way as it would 
have moved the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
George Fox's day, to hear the latter called a 
" ringleader of the sect of Anglicans." In fact, 
"Nazarene" was, as is well known, the distinctive 
appellation applied to Jesus ; bis immediate 
followers were known as Nazorenes; while the 
citiijjrogation of the disciples, and, later, of converts 
at Jenisalem — the Jerusalem Church — was em- 
pbatioally the "sect of the Nazarenes," no more, 
in itsi'lf, to be regarded as anything outside 
Jwinisni than the sect of the Sadducees, or that 
of tlio Kssonos,' In fact, the tenets of both the 
Sadihicoos and tlic Ksscncs diverged much more 
widfly from the Pharisaic standard of orthodoxy 
than Nazareuism did. 

Lot us cunsiilor the position of affairs now (a.1>. 
."iO-OO) in relation to that which obtained iu 

) All thi* ni qoitv drtirlT pointed out bj Ritschl nnrlj' 
taxit voan k)k>. See J>u A'nUteiititf dtr MJcalMitche,. Kirch* 
USioj. ^ lOi 
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Justin's time, a century later. It is plain tliat 
the Nozareiies — presided over by James, "Uie 
brother of tiie Lord," and comprising within tlicir 
body all llic twelve apostles — belonged to Justin's 
second category of " Jews who observe tho I^vr, 
belicvo Jesus to be the Christ, but who insist on 
the observance of the Law by Gentile converts," 
up till the time at which tlie controversy reported 
by Paul arose. They thuu, according to Paul. 
simply ailoweil him to form his congregations of 
non-legal Gt^ntile converts at Antioch and else- 
where; and it would seem that it was to these 
eouverls, who would come under Justio's fifUi 
category, that the title of " Christian " was first 
applied. If any of these Cliristians bad actwj 
upon ihc more than half-permission given by 
Paul, and hod enten meats offered to idols, 
they would have belonged to Justin's seventh 
category. 

Hence, it appears that, if Justin's opinion, 
which was probably that of the Church generally 
■ in the middle of the second century, was correct, 
James and Peter and John and their followers 
could not be saved ; neiUier could Paul, if Im 
carried into pmctice his views as to the indiSer- 
once of eating meats ofTerod to idols. Or, to put 
the matter another way, the centre of gravity of 
orthodoxy, which is at the extreme right of the 
series in tlie nineteenth century, waa at the ex- 
Uenie left, junt l>efore the middle of the first 
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century, when the " aect of the Kazarenea " ooiiati- 
tilted the whole church founded by Jesus and the 
apostles ; while, in the time of Justin, it lay mid- 
way between the two. It is therefore a profound 
mistake to imagine that the JudEeo-Christiana 
(Nazareoea and Ebionites) of later times were 
heretical outgrowths from a primitive univenalist 
" Christianity." On the contrary, the aniversaliat 
" Christianity " is an outgrowth from the 
primitive, purely Jewish, Nazarenism; which, 
gradually eliminating all the ceremonial and 
dietary parts of the Jewish law, has thrust aside 
its parent, aud all the intermediate stages of its 
development, into the position of damnable 
heresies. 

Such being the case, we are in a position to 
fonn a safe judgment of the limits within which 
the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth must have been 
confined. Ecclesiastical authority would have ua 
believe that the words which are given at the end 
of the first Gospel, " Go yo, therefore, and make 
disciples of all the nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost," are part of the last commands of 
Jesua, issued at the moment of his parting with 
the eluvcn. If so, Peter and John must have 
heard these words ; they ore too plain to he mis- 
uiulerstood ; and the occasion is too solemn for 
tlicm ever to be forgotten. Yet the " Acts" tells 
us tliat' Peter needed a vision to enable him so 
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much afl to baptize ComeliuB; and Fiml, iii the 
Giilntians, knows Dotliing of words which would 
have completely borue him out na against Uioso 
who, though they heard, must be supposed to 
have either forgotten, or ignored them. On the 
othor hand, Peter and John, who are Biipposod to 
hnvu heard the "SonnoD on tUv Mount," know 
nothing of the saying that Jesus had not come to 
destroy the Law, but that every jot and tittle of 
the Law must bo fulfilled, wliich surely would 
have been pretty good evidence for their view of 
the cjui-stion. 

We are sometimes told that the peisonal 
fi-iti-iids aiid daily companions of Jcaus remained 
zealous Jews and opposed Paul's iuiiovations, 
because they were hard of heart and dull of 
comprchciuioD. Tliis hypothesis is hardly in 
accordance with the coucomitant fiittti of tfaoso 
who adopt it, in tlie miraculous insight and supei^ 
human sagacity of their Haster ; nor do I see any 
way of getting it to harmonise with the orthodox 
postulate ; namely, that Slutthew was the author 
of the 6rst gospel and John of the fourtli. If that 
is so, then, moat assuredly, Uatthew was no 
dullard: and as for the fourth gospel — a tb«o- 
sophic romance of the Rrst ortlcr — it couhl have 
been written by none but a man of remarkable 
iiliaarj" capacity, who hwl dmnk docp of 
Alexandrian |>hilosophy. Moreover, the doctrine 
of the writer of the fourth gospel is more remote 
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from that of the " sect of the Nazaienes " than is 
that of Paul himself. I am quite aware that 
orthodox critics havo been capable of maintalDiDg 
that Joho, the Nazareue, who was probablj well 
past tift}' years of age, when he is supposed to have 
writteu the moat thoroughly Judaising book io 
the New Testament — the Apocalypse — in the 
roughest of Greek, underwent an astounding 
mctainorpliosis of both doctrine and style by the 
tiuie he reached the ripe age of ninety or so, and 
provided the world with a history in which the 
acutcst critic cannot [always] make out where the 
speeches of Jesus eud and the text of the narrative 
bogins ; wliile that narrative is utterly irreconcil- 
able, in regard to matters of fact, with that of his 
fellow-apostle, Matthew. 

The end of the whole matter is this : — The 
"sect of the Nazareties," the brother and the 
immediate followeis of Jcsur, commissioned by 
him as apostlos, and those who were taught by 
them up to the year 50 A.D., were not "Christians" 
ill the sense in which that term has been under- 
stood ever since its asserted origin at Aiitioch, but 
Jews — strict orthodox Jews — whose belief in the 
Jilessiahship of Jc^us never led to their exclusion 
fi'uni tlie Temple services, nor would have shut 
thorn out from the wide embrace of Judaism.' 

' "ir eveiy one n as WiitJicd ubood nshearkiiDTleiigeil Jhiii 
to bo tlio Mrwiali, tlio firsl fliriHtwna can hive l>Mn »«r»re of no 
aditrr p^Rcntial diflvrencei fiutn Uia Jcw^"— Zcller, yoHiHifi 
(18t>&), p. -it. 
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The open proclAin&tion of their special view about 
tho Messiah was duubtlpss otTensiro to the 
Fhariaees, just as rampant Low Cburcbiiun is 
offensive to bigoted High Cliurchism in our owu 
country ; or as any kind of dissent is oScosive to 
fervid religionists of all creeds. To the Sad<lncee9, 
no doubt, the political danger of any Messianic 
iDovvment wiis serious ; and they would have been 
glad to pat down Mozarcnism, lest it should end 
in useless robellion against their Roman masters, 
Uk« tliat other Gulileuu movement headed by 
Judos, a generation earlier. Galilee was always a 
hotbed of seditious entliusinsm agninat the rule of 
Rome; and high priest and procurator alike had 
need to keep a sharp eye ujion natives of that 
district On tiie whole, however, the Kazarencs 
were but little troubled for the first twenty years 
of their cxist«nc(; ; and tlio undying liatrtHl of thu 
Jews against tho«e later couvcrts, whom tlicy 
regarded as apostates and fautors of a sham 
Judaism, was awakened I>y PauL From thvir 
point of view, he was a mere rencgodo Jew, 
oppom-d alike to orthodox Judaism and to ortho- 
dox Nozarenism ; and whose tem-hings tlircntened 
Juilftistii witlt destruction. Aod, from their point 
of view, thi'y wore quite riyhl. In the courw of 
» century. PaullDc influences hod a tar^ share tn 
driving prinitUvc Nazarenism from being the rcry 
heart of the new faith into the pocilinn vf sctKiti.t] 
error; and the spirit of Paul's doctriQo contiouud 
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\t» work of driving Christianity farther and farther 
Hwnv fiiiiii Judaism, until " meats offered to idoU " 
ml,^lit Ik'' oivton without scruple, while the 
Niuannio nioth<.Hl3 of observing even the Sabbath, 
or (ho I'lutsovor, were branded with the mark of 
ihidiiisiii>; htTi'sy. 

r>ii( if the priinitire Nazarenes of whom the 
Arts sjvaka wt'ro orthoilox Jews, what sort of 
l>ri>ti:iliility enn thcro be tlint Jesus was anything 
flsi' f ll»>w oan ho have founded the uniTcraal 
n'li^iou nbii'h was not hoard of till twenty yean 
Ht'tiT hist ili'ath { ^ Ttiat Jesus possessed, in a rare 
ili'<;nv, thi-gifl of attaching men to his person and 
Ut lu!< fortiinos; that he was the author of many 
a utrikiiifi saying, and the advocate of equity, of 
lovo. iiud of humility ; that he may have dis- 
r<'^:mlrtl tho suhtlotios of the bigots for legal 
olisiTvanrt'. and apjx^alod rather to those noble 
oon(\-)itiiin»( of religion which constituted the pith 
luitl kcruol of the teaching of tho great prophets 
of his nation seven hundrcil years earlier ; and 
that, in tho last seeues of his career, he may have 
{'inliodiiHl the ideal sufferer of Isaiah, may be, as 
I think it is, e.<[tn.<mcly probable. But all thia 
iiivoU'fs not a st^'p beyond the borders of orthodox 

■ llr. Ilamnok. in th« IstrlT-iniMiaheil Kpcntnl edition of liia 
D,igui.»-j'tflii-iilr, H»yi (|>. 39), "Jinn Cliiwt bronslit tiirwi 
no niw Uix'triiK- ; " hikI *;riiii {[>- SS), " It J' tint ilillii'iilt lu Mt 
■l^iiwl RVcry ]iortian of tho iittcrnnL'M of Jrauii nn obiervntion 
wliiib •U'|irivea liun of origiuality." 8m «1iu ZuMti 1, ou tli« 
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Judiusm. Again, who ia to Bay whetlicr Jesits 
proclaimed himself the veritjihle Me&siab, ex- 
pected by his nation since the appearance of the 
pMnido-prophetic work of Divniel, a century and a 
half before his time ; or whether tlie cntliusiosm 
of his followers grailuiUly forced him to asaumo 
that {josiliun? 

But one thing is quite certain : if that belief in 
the speedy second coming of the Mcseiah which 
was shared by all parties in the primitive Church, 
whether Nazareue or Pauliuo; which Jesus is 
made to prophesy, over and over again, in the 
Synoptic gospels ; and which dominated the life 
of Christians during the tirst century after the 
crucifixion ; — if he buUwed and tuuj^ht that, then 
assurcilly he was under an illosicu, and be is re- 
sponsible fur tliat which the mere effluxion of time 
has demonstrated to be a prodigious error. 

When I ventured to doubt " whether any 
Proleslant theologian who has a n.-iiutAtiou to 
lose will say thai he believes the Uadaiene story," 
it appears tliat I reckoned without Dr. Wa<.«, 
who, referring to this |)ais»ug« in my papiir, 
sayi^- 

n« (rill indft THiMhtt I UI ania kit tle4chpIiiM ; but | 
npcat tbu 1 btllcre It, sad ihU ba tiai nmovBd tbs oaly «bit> 
■tan to n; baUirrilig it if. S«3). 

Far ba H from me to s«t myself up as a judgt 
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of any ench delicate question as that pat before 
roe ; but I think I may venture to express the 
coQvictioQ that, in the matter of courage. Dr. 
Wace has raised for himself a moaumeut an 
ferennius. For really, in my poor judgment, a 
certain splendid intrepidity, such as one admires 
in the leader of a forlorn hope, is manifested 
by Dr. Wace when be solemnly affirms that he 
believes the Qadarene story on the evidence 
offered, I feel less complimented perhaps than I 
ought to do, when I am told that I have boeo an 
accomplice in extinguishing in Dr. Wace's mind 
the last glimmer of doubt which common sense 
may have suggested. In fact, I must disclum alt 
responsibility for the use to which the information 
I supplied has been put. I formally decline to 
admit that the expression of my ignorance whether 
devils, in the existence of which I do not believe, 
if they did exist, might or might not be made to 
go out of men into pigs, can, as a matter of logic, 
have been of any use whatever to a person who 
already believed in devils and in the historical 
accuracy of the gospels. 

Of the Gadarene story. Dr. Wace, with all 
solemnity and twice over, affirms that he " believes 
it." I am sorry to trouble him further, but what 
does he mean by " it " ? Because there are two 
stories, one in " Mark " and " Luke," and the other 
in " Matthew." In the former, which I quoted 
in my previous paper, there is one poaseaaed 
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mnn ; in the latter there are two. Tlje story ia 
told fully, with the vigurous homely diction mid 
Uie picturesque details of a piece of folklore, in 
the sccornl gosjK'l. The imin^ltateiy antecedent 
event is tlie storm on the Lake of Qennesarot. 
The immediately consequent events are the 
moBfioge from the rtiler uf the syna^gue and the 
healing of the wumaii with an issue of blora]. 
In the third gospel, tht) onler of events is exactly 
the same, and there is an extremely close general 
and verbal correspondence betwet-n the narralivea 
of the miracle. Both agree in stating that there 
was only one posaessed man, and that he was 
tlie residence of many devils, vhose name was 
■ Ix-gion." 

In the first gospel, the event which immeiliately 
precedes tlie Goilurene afikir is, as before, the 
stonn ; (he message from the nilernnJ the healing 
of the issue are sefHtriitod from it by the account* 
of the healing of a paralj-tic, of the calling of 
Uatthcw, and of a discussion with some Pharisees. 
Again, wliile the second gospel speaks of the 
country of the ' Qoraseucs " aa the locality of the 
event, the thiri.1 gosjK>l iios " Qerasenet," . 
" Cei^esenes," and " Gadurenes " in different 
ODciejil MSS. ; while the first has " Qodarenes." 

The rvally iinp<>riant points to be noticed, 
however, in the uarnitive of the firet gmpol, are 
these — that there nrv two |*>«*>:sM>d men instead 
of one; and that while tb« storjr ia abbreviated by 
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omUaions, what there is of it is ohea rorballj 
identical with the corresponding passages in 
other two gospels. The moat unahaaheil 
reconcilers cannot well say tlmt one intui la tb( 
game as two, or two as one; and, though 
suggestion really Iiua Ixten made, that two diffcroal 
miracles, agreeing in all essential particnla 
except the number of the possessed, were efTwtc 
iromediately after the storm on the lake, I shoul 
be Borry to accuse any one of seriously ad- tpting i 
Nor will it he pretended that the alK-gory rcfagj 
is accessible in this particular case. 

So, when Dr. Wace saya that he believes in tin 
■ynoptic evangelists' account of the mimculoai 
bedevilment of swine, I may fairly aslc which t 
them does be believe 1 Does he hold by the c 
evangelifit's story, or by that of the two evat 
gclists t And having made bis election, whi 
reasons has he to give for bis choice ? If it £■ 
suggested that the witness of two is to be tolcei 
against that of one, not only is the tcstimon]] 
dealt with in that common-sense fosliioQ i^aim 
which the theolngians of his scliool protest i 
warmly ; not only is all question of inspiration a 
an end, but the further inquiry arises, After all, i 
it the testimony of two against odo 1 Aro thd 
authors of tlie versions in the second and third 
gospels really indeiwndcnt witneisos ? In order U 
answer this question, it is only ntrcdfal to place' 
the EujjUtb versions of the two side by aide, and 
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compare Uiero carefully. It will tlieti bii sc-^n thiit 
the coincidcnct's between them, not merely in 
BubfltaDce, but in arrangement, and in the use uf 
identical words in the same order, are such, that 
unly two alteniatives are conceivable : either one 
evangelist freely coj>ied from the otlier, or both 
based themselves upon a common source, which 
may either have bten a written document, or • 
dcHnite oral tradition learned by heart. Assuredly, 
tlieae two testimonies are not those of independent 
witnesses. Further, when the narrative in tha 
first goiipel is compared with that in theothertwo^ 
the same (lu^t comes out. 

Sui)i(03ing, then, that Dr. Wace is right in his 
assumption tbut Uatthev, Mark, and Luke wrote 
the works which wc &nd attributed to them by 
tmdition, what is tbo value of their agreement^ 
even that something more or less like this par- 
ticahir miradti oc^rurred, since it is demonstrable, 
either that all depend on some antecedent state- 
ment, of the authorship of which nothing is known, 
or that two are deptndent upon the third ? 

Dr. Waoe says he believes the Gatlai-oue story ; 
wliichever veraion of it he accept*, therefore, he 
bolinVM Ihal Joaus satd what he is stated to all the 
vcrsiooa to have said, acid thereby virtually 
declared tliat the theory of the nature of the 
spiritual world involved in the story is trae. 
Now I hold that this theory is false, that it is a 
nomtrDiis and miachiovoua fiction ; and I unbesi- 
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tatinglj express my disbelief in any assertioit that 
it is true, by whomsoever ma(}& So that, if Dr. 
Wace is right in his belief, he is also quite right 
in classing me among thepeople he calls " infidels "; 
and although I caunot fulfil the eccentric expec- 
tation that I shall glory in a title which, from my 
point of view, it would be simply silly to adopt, 
I certainly shall rejoice not to be reckoned amonjf 
" Christians " so long as the profession of belief in 
such stories as the Oadarene pig aETair, on the 
strength ofatradition ofunkDownorigin, of which 
two discrepant reports, also of unknown migio, 
alone remain, forms any port of the Christian 
faith. And, although I have, more than once, 
repudiated the gift of prophecy, yet I think I 
may venture to express the anticipation, that if 
" Christinns " generally are going to follow the line 
taken by Dr. Wace, it will not he long before all 
men of comTnon sense (fualiry fur a place among 
the " infidula" 
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AGNOSTICISM AND CHRISTIANITY 

[1889] 

Nemo eigo ex me scire qnent, qtiod me nesdn acio^ nid forte 
at needre discat — Auoustikus, D9 Civ. Dei^ ziL 7. 

^ The present discussion has arisen out of the use, 
which has become general in the last few years, of 
the terms " Agnostic " and " Agnosticism." 

The people who call themselves "Agnostica" 
have been charged with doing so because they 
have not the courage to declare themselves 
"Infidels." It has been insinuated that they 
have adopted a new name in order to escape the 
un[>leasantness which attaches to their proper 
denomination. To this wholly erroneous imputa- 
tion, I have replied by showing that the term 
" Agnostic " did, as a matter of fact, arise in a 
manner which negatives it; and my statement 
has not been, and cannot be, refuted. Moreover, 

^ The snbetmnoe of a pamgraph which precedes this hab been 
tiaiuferred to the Prologue. 
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speaking for myself, and without impagiiing tbe 
right of any other person to use the term tn 
auother sense, I further say that Agnosticism is 
not properly described as a " negative " creed, nor 
indeed as a creed of any kind, except in ao far as 
it expresses absolute faith in the validity of a 
principle, which is as much ethical as intellectuaL 
This principle may be stated in various ways, but 
th(\v all amount to this : that it ia wrong for a 
man to say that he is certain oi the objective 
tnith of niiy proposition unless he can produce 
^vidoiioo which logically justifiea that certainty. 
This ia what Agno-sticism asserts; and, in mj 
opinion, it is all that is essential to Agnosticiam. 
Th.it which Agnostics deny and repudiate, as 
iinnioml. ia the contrary doctrine, that there are 
pn^|v^>itioiis which men ought to believe, without 
io-;ii;)Uy srtt isfiictory eviilence; and that repro- 
K)ii>>n ought to attach to the profession of 
dijilvliof in such inailcqi lately supported pn>- 
|vwiti^>lls. The jiistificTtion of the Agnostic 
prini-ip'o ho9 in the suivcss which follows upon 
its rt]>|>iii\-itioii, Mhi'thcr iu the field of natural, or 
in that of civil, historj- ; and in the fact that, so 
fitr »!> these tii)nc!i are concerned, no sane man 
thinks of denying its validity. 

Siill siH'akiiig for myst^lf, I add, that though 
Ajioosticisni is not. nnd cauuot l>c, a crce<l, except 
in sii far jw its general principle is concerned ; yet 
lh.tt ihc application of that principle reaulta io 
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the denial of, or the suspension of judgment 
concerning, a number of propositioDa respecting 
which our contemporary ecclesiuatical "gnostics" 
profeaa entire certainty. And, in so far as these 
ecclesiiistioal persons can be justified in their old- 
estabUflheii custom (which many nowadays think 
more hououivd in the breach than the obaervance) 
of using opprobrious names to thoso who differ 
from tlium, I fully admit their right to call me 
and those who think with me "InlidcU"; all I 
have ventured tA urge is that they must not 
expect UH to sfieak of ourselves by that title. 

The extent of the region of the uncertain, the 
number of the probltiiiia Uie investigation of 
which ends in a verdict of not proven, will vaiy 
according to Uie knowledge and the intellectual 
habits of llie indivi<ltial Agnostic. I do not very 
much care to speak of auythiugos "unknowable." ' 
What I am sure about is that there are many 
topics about which I know nothing ; and whioh. 
so far as I can see, are oat of reach of my facultieai 
Uut whether these things are knowable by any 
one else is exactly one of thoso luattcrs which is 
beyond my knowledge, though I may hava • 
tolerably strong opinion as to the probabilities of 
the case. Rulativoly to myself, I am quite suiv 
that the re^on of uncertainty — the nebulous 
country in which words play tiic part of realities 

' I tanttm (li>t, loDC ico, I oem or twin himIb thb inMalu j 
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— w fiir more extensive than I could wish. 
^AttrUIi^i auil Idealism ; llieisin and Atheism ; 
tlt>,> dvviriiie of the soul and its mortality or 
inuucrtsiity — appear in the history of philosophy 
lik^ th<.> slutdes of Scandinavian heroes, eternally 
slaving oue another and eternally coming to life 
a^Ain in » metaphysical " Nifetheim." It is 
(^'tttu^ on for twenty-five centuries, at least, since 
tiiatikind begim seriously to give their minds to 
tl'.o^ t<.>}>i«.'« Ceneration after generation, phil- 
osopliy h:ts bet'n diHuneil to roll the stone upliiU; 
aiKl. Just :ts all the world swore it was at the top, 
down it tins rolled to the bottom again. All this 
is written in iununicRible books ; and lie who will 
toil tbroiigh tlieni will discover that the stone is 
just where it was when the work began. Hume 
saw tins; Kant saw it; since their time, more and 
mure I'yes have been cleanst^d of the films which 
prevented tbem from seeing it; until now the 
weigbt and number of those who refuse to be the 
prey of verbal mystifications has begun to tell in 
practical life. 

It was inevitable that a conflict should arise 
between Agnosticism and Theology ; or rather, I 
ought to say, between Agnosticism and Ecclesias- 
ticism. For Theology, the science, is one tiling; 
and Ecclesia&ticism, the champioiisliip of a fore- 
gone conclusion ' as to the truth of a particular 

' " Let UK maintain, befnre ws hara prorsd. This •eemittg 
p«n>lDi if tho ucralur hapiiinoM" (Dr. Kiwrnmn : Tncl 8S, !>. 86> 
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form of TUoologj, U another. With ecientifio 
Tlieologj, Agnosticism haa no qnnn^. On the 
oontnry, the Agui>sUc, knowing too well the 
inBuencc of prejndtce and idiosyncrasy, even on 
those who desire moat eanteetly to be imfMrtia], 
can wish for nothing more urgently than that the 
scientific thvologiiin should nut only be at ]kerfecl 
liberty to thresh out the matter in his own 
fnshioQ ; but that he should, if he can, find flaws 
in the Agnostic position ; and, even if demonslra- 
tton is not to be had, that he should put, in thmr 
full f^ircD, the gronnds of thu concluaiona he thinks 
probable. The scientific theologian mliiiits the 
Agnostic principle, however widely liia reitulta 
may difTcr from tht»e ruachod by tlie majority of 
Agnostics. 

But, as between Agnosticism and Kcclcxiasti- 
cism, or, aa our aei^libuurs across the Channel 
coll it, (Tlericalism, ihcru con be neither peace nor 
trace. The Cleric asserts that it is morally wrong 
not to bt^liuve ceruin proptwitions, whatever the 
results of a strict scientific investigation of the 
evidence of these pmpoaitions. U« tells us " tltat 
religious error is, in itJH-lf, of an immoral naturo." * 
He ik'claroB tliat he has prejudgeil ocrtain con- 
clusions, and looks upon those who show causa 
itlbr arrest of judgment as emissaries of Satan. It 
irily fiiUuws tliat, for htm, the attainment 
r faith, D0( the ascertainment of truth, is tie 
■ Dr. Kawmsa, AMsy t» DinltfMint, p. UI. 
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higliest aim of mental life. And, on careAil 
analysis of the nature of thia faith, it will too 
often be found to be, not the mystic process of 
unity with the Divine, understood by the religious 
enthusiast ; but that which the candid simplicity 
of a Sunday scholar once defined it to be. 
"Faith," stud this unconscious plagiarist of 
Tcrtullian, "is the power of sayii^ you believe 
thiiij;s which are incredible," 

Nuw I, and many other Agnostics, believe Uiat 
faith, iu tliis sense, is an abomination ; and though 
wc do not indulge in the luxury of self-righteou*- 
iiuss so far as to call those who are not of our way 
of thinking hard names, we do feel that the 
tUtui);ruomunt between ourselves and those who 
hold this doctrine is even more moral than 
inUdlw.tiiiil. It is desirable there should be an 
end nf any mistakes on this topic. If our clerical 
oplinucut!* wuru clearly aware of the real state <^ 
tlio ciise, there would bo an end of the .curious 
dt<liii*iiiu, which often appears between the lines 
of tlidir writings, that those whom they are so 
fund of oilling " lufidols " are people who not 
only oii^ht. to Ite, but in their hearts are, asliamed 
III thvni8(ilvi>a. It would bo discourloous to do 
mom thnti hint the nntiiHidal opposition of this 
|il(>iuuu)t dn<nm of theirs to facta. 

Tho clerics and their lay allies commonly tell 
us. that if wo refuso to admit that there is good 
];ittund for expressing dotinita convictions about 
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certain tti{>ics, the bnixls of tiuman society will 
dissolve and mankind lapse into savagery. There 
are several answers to this assertion. One is that 
the bunds of human society were formed without 
the aid of their theology; and, in the opinion of 
not a few coinpeteut judges, have been weakened 
latlier than strengthened by a good deal of it. 
Greek science, On-ek art. the ethics of oI<l Israel, 
tJie social organisittion of old Rome, contrived to 
come into being, without the help of any one who 
beheved in a single distinctive article of the 
simplest of the Christian creeds. The science 
the art, the jurispnideuce, the ctiief politii'ftl and 
social tlieories, of the modern world have grown 
out of those of Greece and Rome — not by favour 
or, hill in the teeth of, the fundamental teachings 
of early Christianity, to which science, art, and 
any serious occupaiion with the things of this 
world, were alike deapicahlo. 

Again, all that is bist in the ethics of the 
modem world, in so far as it has not grown out 
of Greek thought, or Barbarian manhood, is the 
direct development of the ethics of old IsneL 
There is no code of legislation, oiKuent or modem, 
at once so just and so merciful, so tender to the 
weak and poor, as the JewLsli Uw ; and, if tb« 
Gi»[K)l3 are to be trusted, Jesus of Nazareth 
himself declareii that he taught nothing hut that 
which lay implicitly, or explicitly, in tliu religions 
and ethical system of his people. 
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Sni Uic tcn^t did unto bim, OT * tinth, Tcadier, thon 
b>s3 w.'.'. »:i :!it: hi- ii onr : in<l there 'a none other but he 
m-: » it-Tt hira wiiti ill the heart, knd vith ti\ the utider- 
'UiiS',:^ and vi:!: all t^<e stnogth, and to lore his aeighbani 
I* ^'.T-Mul, if :ss:h mPK than all vbole bomt oBeringa and 
Ui:k xii. S2. 33.) 



Hcrt; U thebrieft-st of summariesof the teaching 
li.;- wv^fiiew of Israel of the eighth centuty ; 
?j •>'::■: TtJi.'hc-r. »l.-;^se doctrine is thus set forth 
i,;s WKa,>t\ rep'.:diate the exposition? Nay; 
■in" :. ii, .T. ''::•:■ ivairair, that Jesus saw tfaat 
■ ,s-. s-» iTif.^ i;-i.'iiLt-ti_v." and replied, " Thou art 

v.- :':..« 1 •^v, k :;.s; #vin if the creeds, from 

».^.-,,..'.i • Aivwiits" t.> the so-called 

■ '.:..is-i: ' »i?t swsj: :r.:oi.-li".iviiin; atiil even 

. ■■ r -.:■. s':. •,;1,", ;i;7i»eat the oonc]u>ion 

'■ , : .'■ V >,..■- »;i,i';:;s a cup or leaves it 

fcs ,v # V. T .'. -v..:;*?.: tiii-K.v; eonsequenco. 
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ci-Ttaio portions of ancient history are mythical ; 
what is the rrlevance of fiich si^iments to anjr 
one who Iiolda by the Agui>§tic principle I 

Surely, the attempt to cast out Beelxebub by the 
aid of Beelzebub is a hopeful procedure as com- 
pared to lliiit of pnaerving morality by the aiJ of 
immomlity. For I supixMe it is ailmitted that an 
Agnualic may be perfectly sincere, may be com- 
petent, and may bavo studied the (iiicstion at issue 
with as much care as Uis clerical opponuuts. Bat, 
if the Agnostic really believes what be says, the 
" dreadful consequence" orjnifier (consistentl/, I 
admit, with his own principles) virtually asks him 
to abstain from telling tiie truth, or to say what 
be believes to be untrue, because of the supposed 
injurious conn'quenccs to morality. "Beloved 
brethren, that -wv may be spolli-isly niond, before 
all lliiuga let us lie." is the sum t<ital of many an 
exhortation addnissed to the " Infidel" Now, as 
I have already pointed out, we cuiinot oblige our 
exhorters. We leave the praj:tical applicattoa ot 
ihH convenient doctrines of " Reserve" and "Non- 
natural IntCrpretaUon ' to those who invented 
Uiem. 

I trust Uiat I have now made amends for any 
ambiguity, or want of fulness, in my previous ex- 
position of that which I hold to be the esseuee of 
the Agnostic doclrino. Hencefonrard, I might 
hope to hear 

■ areo ewtii ril 



I more of the assertion that 
ily Uatertalisls, Idealists, Atheisu^ 




V^- >!>> .V VI .v>f~ »'J>. if ocperience hadledme 
•,• ' i 'i.tJ If rc.-^-e>i falsitT of a statement 
•• w *.» ^-.,s.~i.riii; *pk;v,jT its Tepetitioo. And 

■-■!*■ • K- *-..;.~,'.-iJi;f ;ht- TM-an of our position 
'• «.v. »: .-■T'.v. -liAi vben Eccleaasticism 
•vvit.*,-* iNU *■-' .V;r>,j JO ViieTw this, that, and 
^'^• ." 'vT Jt^.-- *-,• ^r^^ »vkod if we don't, it is 
- A-Ki-NV ■^: v.* 1.' p»v a:i_r answer bat thb; 
^^ .- M^-.- T:-- :'.;■ *l-^r.:(-« .>bi«vtion to believe 
t . ■ i y.-t; ■ i.,\ -f f.v.; w-;.', jT-'ff ujgoodgrounds 
'.. \-'. :■■ V«i. •.:" >^.". .-a:-.:i.''. wo must respectfully 

-•■ *.-. i-'.-i-. ".;■ J^.*: ;v:usaI shiv.il,i wreck morality 
*',>.^ ■■.■.s;;^v .■«r o*:: ja:v,»ft;:i>n ft'votal times over, 
Wf »:v ^.--■.v AiMon: lo i»i*vo that to the decision 
,•:" '.':x :.:v,-.;v. Ti;o iv,:tw of the [\ist has im- 
yT\-s.w. v.* w;tV. ;!',o r.rm ts^iiv-i-tion that no good 
over ^v:;ii's ->!' u'.jioIkwI, anil wo fool warranted ID 
n-iu*iKj; ovon to oxjvr'.uiout in that dirootion. 

In tUo oi'iirso of tho prosont discussion it has 
bivn assoni\l tluu the "Sonnon ou the Moniit" 
and tho " Lvrd's Prayor " furnish a summary and 
ciindonsei] viow of tho easentiaU of tho toachingof 
Josus of Nazaroth, sot forth hv himself. Now this 
supposotl Siimma of Nazareiie thoologv distinctly 
aflirms the existence of a spiritual world, of a 
Hoavon, and of a HcII of lire ; it teaches the 
Fatherhood of God and the malignity of tho 
Devil; itdcolarcs the superintomling providence of 
the former and oar need of deliverance from the 
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inachiDations of the latter ; it aJTirma tlie (net of 
<lfimoiiiuc possession an<l the [K>wcr of ctuiting oat 
tlevils by tbo faitlifuL And, from theso premUes, 
the fiooclusiou is dniwu, tliat those A^oatics who 
dcDftbat there is aaj evidence of such a character 
aa to justify cortainty, reRpt-cting the eiistenoe an<1 
the nature of the epintutU w<irl<], coittmilicrl the 
express dedaraiions of Jesua. I have replied to 
this arg;uiiieu(Atioii by showing that there is strong 
reason to doubt the historic^] accuracy of the 
attributioD to Jesus of either the " Sermon od 
the Uount " or the " Lord's Pray«r " ; and, there- 
fore, that the coDcluaioii in question is not 
warranted, at any rate, on tbc grounds sot 
forth. 

But, whether the Gosp#la contain Iniitlworlhy 
atatemcnts about this and other nllv'^-d hisUirical 
I or not, it is qait« certain that from them, 
ID together with the other books of tht> New 
tanicnt, we may coIh.-ct a prutty complete 
exposition of that theory of the spiritual world 
«hicli vos held by hoth Nauuvne^ and Christians; 
and which was undoubtedly sappoaed by tbem to 
bo fully aancUoned by Ji!suii, though it t« just as 
clear that thi>y did not imagino it containcil any 
rerelatiun by him of nomething hut^lufure no- 
known. If the pnvumatxlogical ductiiot- wlmrh 
peri'iules the whole Xew TesUum^ot i> u>iwfli>.-rt) 
aystomatically stated, it la evofywbero Bit9>uiiied. 
Tba writers of the Oo^iets and aJT ibe Acts take it 
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for granted, as a matter of common knowIH^ ; 
and it is eaa; to gather from these sources a 
series of propositiona, which only need arrange- 
ment to form a complete system. 

In this system, Man is considered to be a 
duality formed of a spiritual element, the soul ; 
and a corporeal ' element, the body. And this 
duality is repeated in the Universe, which consists 
of a curporeal world embraced and interpenetrated 
by a spiritual world. The former consists of the 
earth, as its principal and central cunstituent, with 
the subsidiary sun, planets, and stars. Above the 
earth is the air, and below is the watery abyss. 
Whether the heaven, which is conceived to be 
above the air, and the hell in, or below, the sub- 
terranean deeps, are to be taken as corporeal or 
incorporeal is not clear. However tliis may be, 
the lieaven and the air, the earth and the abys!), 
are peojjled by innumerable beings analoyons in 
nature to the spiritual element in man, and these 
Spirits are of two kinds, good and bad. The chief 
of the good spirits, infinitely superior to all the 
others, and their creator, as well as the creator of 
the corporeal world and of the bod spirits, is God. 

' I' « liy no mrinii to be aaMinii<d that "apiritiial" Bncl "cor 

til iln- iii-.il» of oiH-ii'iit tiiH-i-ulatim on Ihi-se lot.ji'a 'Ih* 
"Miiriliml UkIv " of thf ii»en drad {1 Cnr iv.) i» noi tlie 
■' n:.timi! " " 11>.'>h iii<I bloo.1 " ludy. r>iil .h-a nnt tin.h the 
reHiirmtiou of the bixl; in the onlinary ai-nw of the voitl 
"bodj"; a fact, oftao orerlouked, but iireguant nriiJb many 
eonaequeacn. 
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His residence ia be&vfin, when )ic is surrounded 
by tht! ontcrud hosU of good spirits ; his angels, or 
mcsscn^era, and the esecutors of his will ihmugh- 
out the uai verso. 

On the other hrvnd, Uie chief of the bad spirita 
ia Satan, the devil par exctllmee. He «i>d his 
comjian; of demons are fri'e to roam ihrougli all 
parts of the univurse, except the ht;!iveB. These 
bad spirits are for saperior to roan in power and 
subtlety ; and their whole energies are devoted to 
bringing phj-sical and mora] evils upon him, and 
to thwarting, so far as their power goes, the 
beoevolcnt intentions of the Supreme Being. In 
fact, the Houls and bodies of men furiii both the 
tlieatr« and the priio of an incessant warfare 
between the good and the evil spirits — the powers 
of light anil the powers of darkness. By letuling 
Eve astmy, SaUn brought sin au<l drath upon 
mankind. As the gods of thu heathen, the <iemona 
are the founders and maintainers of idolatry-, as 
the " powers of the air " thoy uiHict mankind with 
pestilence and famine ; as " unuK-an spirits " they 
canso dtscafte of mind and bixly. 

The significance of th«i npttvamnce of Jesus, in 
the capacity of the Ilesaiah, or Christ, u the 
revereal of tho Satanic work hy [mtting an end to 
both sin and death. Hu luiuouucea that thv 
kinplom of Qod is at hand, when the " Prince of 
this world " shall be 6nally " oast out " (John xii. 
31) (rom tbe coamoa^ as Jemsv daring bis earthly 
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<M*vr, c»st him out from individuBla. Then will 
SaUn ami ail hla devilry, along with the wicked 
wiuxn thor have sedoced to their destnictioD, be 
hurlci.1 iiito the abvss of unquenchable fire — there 
to endare cimtinual torture, without a hope of 
winning pardon from the mercifnl God, their 
Fathor ; or of moving the glorified Uessiafa to one 
mon< act of pitiful intercesBion ; or even of 
intornipting. by a momentary sympathy with 
their wrt^trhe<.lnes!i, the harmonious psalmody of 
thoir bn^tlior angela and men, eternally lapped in 
bliss iinft|tt>akabl& 

The straitest Protestant, who refuses to admit 
the existence of any source of Divine troth, 
except the Bible, will not deny that every point 
of the pneumatologicol theory here set forth has 
nniple SK'ripttiral warranty. The Gospels, the 
Acts, the K[>i.4tle9. and the Apocalypse assert the 
exiatem-e of the devil, of his demons and of Hell, 
as plainly as thoy do that of God and his angela 
and lloaren. It is plain that the Jlc^iaiiic and 
the Satanic oi^uceptions of the writers of these 
books ore the obverse and the reverse of the same 
intellcotiml linage. If we turn from Scripture 
to the traditions of the Fathers and the confes- 
sions of the Churches, it will appear that, in this 
one particular, at any rate, time has brought 
aboQt no important deviation from primitive 
belief. From Justin onwards, it may often be a 
fair question whether Qod, or the devil, occupies 
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« larger shftre of the Btt«Dtion of the Fathen. 
It is the devil who instigates the Roman aiitlmri- 
ties to persecute; the g<xls and goddesses of 
paganism are devils, and idolatry itself is an 
inveotion of Sutau ; if a aaiot full» away fn>m 
grace, it is by tho seduction of the demon ; if 
heresy arises, the devil has suggested it ; and 
some of the Fathers' go so far as to challenge 
tho pagans to a sort of eiorclslng match, by war 
of testing the tmth of Cbristianity. llL-diieval 
Christianity is at one with patristic, on this head. 
The masses, the clergy, the theologians, and tho 
philosophers alike, live and move and have their 
being in a world full of demons, in which sorcery 
and possession are everyday occurrences. Nor 
did the Reformation make any difierence. What- 
ever else Luther assailed, he left the traditional 
dcmonology untonclied ; nor could any one have 
entertained a more hearty and un>3ompmniiiiing 
belief in the devil, than be and, at a later periotl, 
the Calvinistic fannlics of New Kugland did. 
Finally, in these last years of the nineteenth 
century, the demouological hypotheses of the tirst 
eootury arc, explicitly or implicitly, held ami 
occasionally acted upon by the tmmeiuc minority 
of Christians of all confessions. 



lhapnwiiin nl > (.'biliciiu \mton their trilniuil , Mil If tli' 
Amdob iloat n»t MinfrM tilBiMlf to bo nich, on tli* wtl« at lli> 
t3uiicl«a, W lb« CbHiCiui ba ciKaUiI "ut nf hkad. 
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Only here and there has the progress of Bcien- 
tific thought, outside the ecclesiastical world, 90 
far atfectcd Cliristians, that tbey aod their 
teachers light shy of the demonology ot their 
iTfed. They are fain to conceal their real dis- 
belief in one half of Christian doctrine by judi- 
riotis silence about it; or by flight to those 
refu{^>8 for the logically destitute, accommodation 
or »llo!^1rT. But the faithful who fly to allegory 
in i>Tv{i<r to escape absurdity resemble nothing so 
mueh i).": the sheop in the fable who — to save their 
li\i's— juniixxl into the pit. The allegory pit ia 
Kv> i.\' til niixl ions, is ready to swallow up so much 
iHoiv than one wants to put into it. If the story 
ol tho tonipiatinn is an allegory; if the early 
tt>s>j;njti.>ii i*f 1I0SH8 as the Son of God by the 
.-.iiv.i'Hs IS !in alltjTiirv ; if the plain decliiration of 
tho »nur .^' the tirsi Kpislle of John (iii. 8), 
■ IV tl;is end was the Sun of God manifested, 
Oiii Uf iv.-.j;'..! .ii'strov the works of the devil," is 
• ','., i;o!;i',-»;. liun the Pauline version of the Fall 
v.-.a) Iv a'.'i'i:>'<i'-»'. and still more the wonls of 
,vi;*. .'i.tv.'ii ,>r lilt" Kui-harist, or the promise of 
tUe >,v,'H,l .Villi: j;, in fact, tlieiv ia not a do^ma 
,\( tsv'<*s.a.->titMi I'livi^tiaiiity the scriptural basis 
,M whit'h may not W whittled away by a similar 

Vs 10 a,\N>nim(t<l.*ition. lot any honest man who 
,••■♦!■ ■.^'^.l iho New T.stamout ask himself wlietlit-r 
.*.>>.;» All.! hif imiuediale friends and disciples eau 
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be dislionoun^ more grossly tlian by the supptisi- 
tion tliat they said and diJ tlint which is attri- 
butol to them; while, in reality, they ilUbeUevM] 
in Satan and his dcmoDs, ia pogscssiou and in 
exorcism ) ' 

An eminent theolo^an haa jnally observed that 
we have no right to look at tho propositions of the 
Christian faiUi wiih one eye open and the other 
shut, ^ract 85, p. 29.) It really is not permis- 
sible to see, with one eye. that Jesus is affirmed 
to declare the personality and the Fatlierhood of 
Qod, Bia loving providence and His acceaaibility 
to prayer; and to shot the other to the no less 
definite teaching ascribed t^ Jesus, in regard to 
the personality and the misanthropy of the dtivil. 
his malignant watthfulueas, and his subjection to 
exorcistic formulte and rites. Jestia ia made to 
aay that the devil " wm a murderer from tlio 
beginning" (John viii. H) by the same authority 
UA that upon which w<: dejM>nd for his asserted 
declaration that " God ia a spirit " (John iv. 24). 

To those who admit the authority of the famoua 
Vtncentian dictum that the doctrine which hu 
been held " always, everywhere, and by all " is to 
Ixi received as aotharitative. tht; demonology 
most possess a higher suictioD than any other 
Christian dogma, except, perhapst, those of the 
Re.iurrection and of Uio Mi-«iahship of Jeeus; 

> B«t t^etpnadioaaf onliodoiopiulan uponUu "•ec«mKi»- 
dtdaa ' Mlit«f[ti([a •InUjr nhni ■Urn, p. til. 
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f.v :t wulJ tie difficalt to Dame any other poinU 
.^f o.vinae <iq vlnch the Nazarene does not dififer 
fr."-.i ihe Ohrisiian. and the different historical 
$T.'i^.-$ .-tv..! i.vn:o»'i]xtRUT sabdiviuoQB of Chris- 
i;av,-,;v "Vora I'tie aiii^ther. And, if the demon- 
o".\=;.v is ai\v]«ti\l, there can he no reaaon for 
r^;iv::r^ a'l ihi»?o miracles in which demona play 
a ivir;, Tht> Oa.'.AR'ne story fits into the geireral 
A-:u-.v..» of Clinsiiiuiity : and the evidence for 
■■ LoiTiou " siui iLoir doings is jnst as good as any 
o:V.»T ill the New Testitiiient for the doctrine 
» liiv-l> the story illustrates. 

It «!u: with the p-.irivse of bringing this great 
fcu't into piv'!m«i".u-e ; of gi.>tling people to open 
K'th tV.eir eyea »hi",i tliey Lvik at Eeclesiasticism ; 
that 1 v:i'\olt\: $v^ luix'h S{\t<.xi to that miraculons 
s'-orv wV.ioU li;ii'\\r,s to W one of the best types 
ol" i:s I'.iss. Aiiii I cin;M not wish for a better 
j'sst'.tUv.iiou of till- ooiirse I have adopted, than 
t'.-.e fa^'t ih.i! my hiioiiMiIy consistent adversary 
h.is litvlaiwl his iiiU'lU-i; Ivlief in the Gadarene 
st^'ry sHul \l'y ncco.-iSiiry eonseipience) in the 
OhrLstum ileiiioiioh'ijy as a whole. It must be 
ol"ious, bv this tiiiio, that, if the account of the 
«iiiiiti!;»l world iiiveii in the New Testament, pro- 
fissrtlly on the niithority of Jesus, is true, then 
the deniODologictd half of that account must be 
just lis true as the other half. And, thert-fore, 
tliosc who ifiiestiiui the deniouology, or try to 
expl.iiu it away, duny the truth of what Jesus 
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Boid, And arc, in eoclesiiistical terminology, " InG- 
dela ' just aa much aa those who deny tho 
spiriliiiiHty of Ood. TLia in as plain as aiiytliinj^ 
can well be. and the dilemma for my opponent 
was eitber lo assert that the Oadarene pig-bedevil- 
mcot actually occurreil, or to write biniself down 
an " Infidel." Aa was to be exjwcted, be chose 
the funuer alternative ; and I may express my 
great satisfncUou at finding that there is one spot 
of common gronnd on which both he and I stand. 
So far as I can judge, we are agreed to etute one 
of the broad iasuvs between the consequences of 
agno-stic priucipl<'3 (as I draw them), and the con- 
sequences of vcclesiastJcal dogmatism (as he ac- 
cepts it), as folio wa 

Ecclt^iasticism says: The dcmonology of the 
Qospcia is an essential part of tliat account of 
that spiritual world, the truth of which it de- 
clares to be certified by Jesus. 

Agnosticism {mf jiuiiec) says : There is no good 
evidence of the existence of a demoniac spiritual 
world, and much reason fur doubling it. 

Hereupon the eoclcsiaatio may observe: Yi>tir 
doubt means that you dLtbelieve Jesus ; tfaerefora 
you are an " Inlidol " instead of an " Agnnaiie." 
To wbiob the agnostic may reply : No ; for two 
n?aaoas : first, bcuiusu your evidence that Jesus 
said what you say he said is worth very litilo ; 
and soooudly, bocausu a man may bo an agnostic, 
in the aense of admitting be has no positive 
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kiiowloilj^, ami yet consider that he haa more or 
li-8s pn.>l>nlilti gruund for accepting any given 
liT|x>ll)i.<si9 about tlie spiritual world. Just as a 
man mnv fnuikly declare that he has no means of 
knowiuj; whotliL^r the planets generally ore ia- 
halnli\l or not, and yet may think one of the two 
)to!«il>h< hyiKttlii'.tos more likely than the other, so 
lu' iiiny .itlinit that he has no means of knowing 
HiKthiit^ alxmt the spiritual world, and yet may 
tliiuk oito or other of the current views od the 
«iil>iivt. to sitme oxtont, prolmble. 

Tlio titwiul answer is Svi obviously valid that it 
iit^sls lui (liix'iittsiou. I draw attention to it simply 
in jiistiiv to thocK* nj;;ni.vit ics who may attach 
i;T\'ntor vaUie than I do Ut any sort of pueumato- 
loi;i>-;d »|xviilHtiotia; and not Ucaiiae I wish to 
o>,;nv the n•.*^^'^lSlllil^ty of d<.vhiniij; that, whether 
.^^■,;> siiiu-tii'iu'd the domouoloj:ioal jmrt of Chris- 
i-.MMx vr not. I i:iilu-situtini,'ly rejvct it. Tho 
(iiM iDtsHiT. ou iho other hand. oi>on3 up the 
wlio'n- iiut'Mion of the claim of the biblicid and 
oilier ^iouiwn, tVou) which hyiwl host's coiicemiug 
tlie >|>iiitiuil w.'ild nw derived, to be reganiod as 
uimiUvaeliiiMe historieal e% idenee aa to matters of 

New, in n'sjH'et of tho t rust wort hi ness of the 
U.'^ivl iiiti'Utt ivt>(i, 1 was anxious to get rid of the 
kitiiiiiio)! »ssiimp(iiiii that thodelonniiiatiun of tlie 
aulhoi-Nliip and of the dates of these works is n 
luaiier of fuiidnmeiital im{iortance. That as2inm[>- 
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tioD is baaed i)poD the not ion tlint whnt. contom* 
porary wituesstfa any niuBi be true, or, at least., baa 
always a jirimd farir. claim to be so roganlLtl ; so 
that if the writers of any of the Gospels were 
c»uh'iii]Hir4rie3 uf the cveD(.9 (and atiU more if 
they wtre in the position of eye-witnesses) the 
miracles they narrate must he historically true. 
and. con»«iuently, tho demonoKigy which lUey 
involve must be accepted. But tho stury of tho 
"Translation of the blessed martyrs Marcetiiuus 
and Petnis." nod the other considerations (to 
wltich endless ailditions might have been made 
from the Fathers and tiie niiiJiiiiVnl writers) set 
forth in a preceding essay, vield, in my judgment, 
Kitisfactory proof that, where the mirnmlous 'la 
concerned, neither considerable intelleclual ability, 
nor utKloubt«Ml honesty, nor knowk-ilge of tba 
world, tior prove«l faithfulness aa civil historians, 
nor profound piety, on the part of cyo witnessea 
and ciint(>mporaties, a0bTds any guarantee of tho 
objective truth of their staliTtient*, when wcknow 
that a firm belief in tho niinu:uloii5 was lograiDcd 
in thtiir minds, and was the pre-suppunition of 
their ohs^n-ations and rxuiaoniiign. 

Therefore, althougb it he, as I believe, demons 
stiable that wu have no real knowledge of tho 
niilhonhip, or of the date of composition of thn 
GiMpvIs, n.1 they have come down to ua, and 
itiat noUiing hotter ihon more or U-:** imihabls 
guusso cou be arrived at on that subject, I have 
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not cared to expend aoy space od tha question. 
It will be admitted, I suppose, that the authors of 
the works attnbat«d to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, whoever the; may he, are peiBOiuigea whose 
cajmcity and Judgment in the narration of ordin- 
ary events are not quite so well certified as those 
of Kginhaid ; and we have seen what the value of 
K^iihard's evidence is when the miraculoiis is in 
cjiiestion. 

I have heen careful to explain that the argu- 
ments which I have used in the course of this 
diaotissiou are not new ; that they are historical 
aud have nothing to do with what is commonly 
fiillml science ; and that they are all, to the best 
i>f my hi'lief, to be found in the works of theologi- 
ans (if rt'iAite. 

The iKmition which I have taken up, that the 
9vii1ouiv in favour of such miracles as those 
rwMrviotl by Bgiiihanl, ami consequently of 
niwliu'val domonolo-iy, is ijuitf aa good as that in 
t'itvuiir of tnu-h mtnki-K'S as the GaJarenc, and con- 
si'inu'Htly of Nuzaivne domoiiology, is none of my 
disiiivt-ry. Its strength wsis, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, sii^i^'stod, a century and a half ago, by 
It tlu-olugical si'holar of emineucc ; and it has been, 
if nut exactly occupied, yet so furtified with bas- 
tions aud ntloubts by a living ecclesiastical 
Vaiilian, that, in my judgment, it has Ix-eu rcn- 
.ti'red im}>regnable. In the early part of the last 
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'wntoiy. the ecclesiastical mind in this country 
was much exercised by the iiHestion, not exjictly 
of miracles, the occurrence of which in biblical 
times was axiomatic, but by the problem ; Wlicn 
dill minu:les cense 1 Aii|{Itcau divines were quite 
sure that no miracles had bapjiened in their dny, 
nor for some time past; they were equally sur« 

it theyhappcoed sixteen or seventeen centuries 

And It waa a vit&l question for them to 

mine at wliat point of time, between this 

inimu a quo and that tcrminut ad quem, 
miracles came to an end. 

The Anglicans and the Romanists agreed in 
the assumption that the possession of the gift of 
miracle-working was jjrimd facie evidence of the 
sounduess of the faith of the miracle- work ere. 
Tlie supposition that Btiraculous powers might bo 
wielded by heretics (tliougli it might be supported 
by high aulhority) led to consequences too fright- 
ful to be entertained by people who were btisieil 
in building their dogmatic house on the aanda of 
early Church history. If, as the Romanists moio- 
tjtinod, an unbmken series of genuine miracles 
adorned (he records of their Chui'ch, throughout 
the whole of ita existence, no Anglican couli! 
lightly reoture to accuse them of doctnnal cor- 
ruption. Hence, thu Anglicans, wlio indnlged in 
such accusatioofl, were bound to pcore the mmlom, 
tli« inedtaval Roman, and the later Patristic, 
miracles false : and to shut off the wonder-working 
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power from the Church at the e:iact point of 1 
time when Anglican doctrine censeiJ aud Romao f 
doctrine began. With a little adjustment — a 
squeeze here and a pull there — the Christianit; f 
of the first three or four centuries might be made I 
to fit, or seem to fit, pretty well into the Anglican I 
scheme. So the miracles, from Justin say to i 
Jerome, might be recognised; while, in later j 
times, the Church having become " corrupt "— \ 
thut is to say, having pursued one and the s 
line of development further than was plea^ng to ] 
Anglicans — its alleged miracles must needs I 
shams and impostures. 

Under these circumstances, it may be imagined 1 
that the establishment of a scientitic frantier ] 
between the earlier realm of supposed fact and ] 
the later of asserted delusion, had its difficulties; < 
and torrents of theological special pleading about I 
the subject flowed from clerical pens ; until that { 
learned and acute Anglican divine, Conyers 
Middleton, in his " Free Inquiry ," tore the sophia- . 
tical web they had laboriously woven to pieces, and ( 
demonstrated that the miracles of the patristta < 
age, early aud late, must stand or fall together, 
inasmuch as the evideuce for the later is just a 
go-xl as tlie evideuce for the earlier wonders. If 
the one set are certified by contemfioraneous j 
witnesses of high repute, eo are the other; and, 
iu point of probability, there is not a pin to cfaoon \ 
between the two. That is the solid and irre&ag- ' 
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able result of MHiiletou'R contribution to the 
subject But the Free Im^iiirer'a fireilom had iw 
limits; and he draws s sharp line of demiircation 
bulwcen the patnslio and the New TealAincnt 
miracles— on the professed ground that the 
accounts of the latter, being inspired, are out of 
lh« reach of criticism. 

A century later, tho question was taken up by 
another divine, Middlelim's equal in loamin); and 
acut«Dess, and far his superior in subtlety and 
dialetic skill; who. though un Anglican, scomci) the 
name of Protestant ; and, while yet a Churctiinau, 
madoithis busineaa.lo panule.with infinit-? ><kill,the 
utter LoUun-ni'ss of the arguments of thcnte of his 
brother Churchmen who drt-anieJ tliat they could 
be both Anglicans and Protestants. Tho argument 
of the" Essay on the Miracles recorded iu the Eccle- 
siastical History of the Early Ages" ' by the |iresenl 
[IS8fl] Roman Cardinal, but then AnglicJin Doctor, 
John Uenry Ncwmiin, is compendiously stated hj 
himsiUf in the following [^>assage : — 

ir Ibfl Bi't*'']'* of Cbnrcb bUtn'7 c«nnnl b* drfviKM b; tba 
•Tsaiuriiti at I^ilic. LjrtllctDc, I'llrj', at Daiifllu, bow nMi>7 of 
tilt 8ch['tnra mincIsB ulufj Uieti maililioii* ) Ip, cviii. 

And, although the answer is not given in so many 
wurda, litUe doubt b h-ft on the inin.t .if the 

' I <inat> the n^i '■In i' - nwl 

inlKU. TTKtflS of U •■mt 

rilhtLUr 

" " tliu." 
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; and, as such, must needs be exactly 
■ibose HuI'jffcU aboul nliich evidence is iip(in>priate 
nnd legal pnmfa (which are auch merely because 
they uSiinl adequate evideuce) may be justly 
demanded. The Gadarcne miracle eitlier hap- 
pcaed, or it did not. Whether the Oailarene 
"question" is moral or religious, or not, has 
nothing to do with the fact that it is a purbly 
historical question whetlitir the demons eiaid what 
th«y are declared to have said, and the dovil- 
possessed pigs did, or did not, rush over the height* 
bounding the Lake of Geiini'.saret on a certain day 
of a certain year, after A,D. S6 and before A.D. 3C • 
for vague and uncertain aa New Te-Kt4Un«nt 
^Tonology is, I suppose it may be assumed that 
the event in question, if it happeneil at all. took 
place during the iirocuratorsbip of Pilate. If thai 
is not a matter nbuut which CTidenco ought to lie 
required, and not only legal, but strict scientific 

wf demanded by sane men who are asked to 
■Ueve the story — what is? Is a reasonable 

utg to be seriously asked to credit statomenta, 

ich, to put the casn- gently, an nut exactly 
probable, and on the accoptance or rejection of 
which his whole view of life may depend, withoat 
asking for as mnch ** legal " proof oa would send 
an alleged pickpocket to gaol, or aa would snl!iL-(i 
to prove the validity of a di^['Ut«d will 1 

"lofidel mutlion'* (it.aa 1 am assured, I may 
■ucwer for tbem) will decUn« to waste time nu 
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mere darkemngs of counsel of this aort ; Imt to 
those Anglicans who accept bis premises. Dr. 
Newman is a truly formidable antagonisL What, 
indeed, are thej to reply when he pats the verj 
pertinent question : — 

ir1ietli«r ixnona who not merel/ qnoation, but prajadga Ibe 
Et-i'leuutiual niiraclea on the gnimd of their want of rmm* 
Mance, wh&tcTer that be, to ttiosa cODUined in Scriptan — u 
If the Almightj could not do in the ChrUtt>n Church vhst H» 
lud not nlivudy done tt the time of it« foundation, or undal the 
Alositic CuYcuant — trhether Buch niMonen an not liding wtUi 
Ilie BLfptic, 

and 

whelher it b not k happy inoon^iten^ by vhldi thoj eon- 

tinue to beliere the Scriptures while they reject the Charoh ' 

(P- liii). 

Again, I invite Anglican orthodox; to coostdor this 

]iasti;>go ; — 

the narrative of the combat* of 3t Antony with evil a^ritiiba 

drv«li>)imi>ut nithor than a rontrsdii^tion of reTelatioa, Ti& of 

(ui'h icils u Gprak o( Snlan being cast out by prayer and 

fA^tiiip. To be Hliorkisl, thvn, at the miracles of E^lcsioitical 

bislory, or to ridimlr them for their straagenen, is no part of a 

•L'rii'tuial pbiloaophy (pp. liii-liv). 

Fiirtlior OH, Dr. Nuwman declares that it has 
Ix'eu adniitt««l 
that a diilini't lin< 



> Coni|>Bre Trait 85, p. 110 ; " I am peRiiaclcil tint were men 
but ivni'iBti'iit wliD opiiuse the C'burcb dntiriiifa la buiiig 
uiin>Hptur«l, Ibey wonJd vindicate the Jena for rejuctiog tb* 
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hbloTT : Lot thii ii hf no niMn* th« et* {p- Ir). . , , »[Md' 
man* »n not »r»nting in Ihe biiinry of the Chnich. of mirirlB* 
M until] Ell tll-ir chnrnrt^r iilitl u iiKiintiitaiis in tlivir (ITHrU u 
IhoM wliiirb ur tvconUil In Si'Tl[>tiirw. Til* An inlMTiipting 
tha rebuitding of tha Jewiih t(m|>le. t.o'l the JcBtlx of Arius. in 
iuitancet. In EmliwiaBlinU liistory, of ukIi bcI"!!!!) rveob. On 
tlM oOtarhuid, aifflcnll IiwIuihi Id th» Senptura biator; an 
ani^b u thria : tha MTwiit in E'lm, tlis Ark, Jacob's riiion for 
lh> iDiilUptlutioD of bis nctia, Iha njnuking of BtlMni'a nit, 
Uia >ia jwimming st Eliihn'i «onl, tha niirtda on the iwiDe, 
Biiil vuioQi iDKUaoc* of prvjrrn or |ir>|>hrdi>i, in which, u fa 
t)al of Koah'a blaalng ini) mne, wnnli which mwid tlia (caaU 
•t priTata faolinfc u« expnaly or rirtiult]' Mchbvd to ■ DIrlna 



Who ia to gainsay our ecclesiastical authority 
here? "Infidrl authors" mij^ht be accused of & 
wish to ridicule tlie Scripture tnirodea by putting 
thciH on A lovfd with liie rem&rtcablo story about 
tho fire which BU>|i[i(.-d the rvbtiilding of tbe 
Temple, or tliat abotit the death of Arias — but 
Dr, Newmoo is above suspicion. The pity is that 
his li«t of what h« Jtlical^ly terms " difficult " 
instances is tiy short. \Miy omit the manufacture 
of Evfi out of Adam's rib, on tbe strict historical 
aocnncy of which the chief argument of the 
defenders of on iniquitous pi>rtioQ of our present 
marriage law depends ! Why leave out tho 
account of tho " Borne El'jhim" and their gallan- 
lrii-4, oo which a large part of the worst practices 
of the mcduovnl itii]ui»iitor9 into witcbcnkft was 
huei) t Wby forget the aofgoX who wrestled with 
Jnnnb. um], U tbe aooouut suggesto, somewhat 



4 
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over-stepped the bouods of fair play, at the end of 
t lie struggle ? Surely, we most agne with Dr. 
Newman that, if all these camela hare gone down, 
it savours of affectation to strain at such gnats u 
the suddon ailment of Ariiu in the midat of Lis 
deadly, if prayerful,' enemies ; and the fiery exp1o> 
sion which stopped the Julian building operations. 
Though the words of the "Conclusion" of the 
"Essay on Miracles" may, perhaps, be quoted 
against roe, I may express my satisfaction at finding 
myself in substantial accordance with a theologian 
above all suspicion of heterodoxy. With all my 
heart, I can dicUre my belief that there is just as 
good reason for believing iu the luiraculous slay- 
ing of the man who fell short of the Athanasian 
power of affirming cootmdictorits, with respect to 
the nature of the Godiieiul, as there is for believing 
in the stories of the sorpent and the ark told in 
Genesis, the speaking of Balaam's ass in Numbers, 
or the Hoatiug of the axe, at Elisha's order, in the 
second book of Kings. 

It is one of the peculiarities of a really sound 

' Aouonlinc to Dr. Xewman, "Tliis piayor [that of Biiihop 
Alexander, hIio bp^iJ'^il tiod to 'uikc Ariiu away'] is said t« 
liavs licen olt'end ubuiit 3 r.u. on the Saturday ; that wins 
evening ArliiB naa in the peat luiimre of CunalaDline, wliun hs 
WM MjJdenly sciwd with iiicli»|HiaitiOD " (p, -clii). The 
"inlidel" Gibbon seems to have dncd to i-uf-f^st thnt "au 
ojitiou between )>oiion and iuiriii:lB" ii presenti-d by tliia 
cue ; anit, it must U ailmitted, that, if the Bialiop bad bwn 
nitbin the reach of a inodam police magiairat*, things might 
havcgoue hardly with him. Uodern "lngdel(,"po«etwd of a 
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Argument that H is susceptible of tlie fullest 
dvvelopnient ; and tbut it eometimes \cntii to con- 
clusions unexpected by tbose who employ it. To 
my mind, it is impossible to refuse to follow Dr. 
Ifewman when he extends his reasoning, from tho 
tnimdes of the patristic and inediievat ages back- 
wikrd in time, as for as mtnicles are recorded. 
Ilut, if the rales of logic ara valid, I feel com- 
pelled to extend the argument forwanJs to tha 
aJlegcd Bomon miracles of the jn'esent day, wbicli 
Dr. Newman might not have admitted, but which 
Cardinal Ncwmnn mny hardly reji-ct. B<>yond 
c|Uestion, there is as good, or perhaps better, 
evidence for the mirodcs worked by our Lady of 
Lourdes, as there is for the 6oatiog of Elisha'e axe, 
or the s|»eaking of Balaam's ass. But we must go 
still fgrlliijr ; tlicre is a modem system of tliautna* 
tiirjry and dvmonotogy which is j\ist as wtill 
certified as the ancient.' Veracious, excellent, 



o. Aiid lL^ ilnl yi^'i hi iLit uuiic iijuiiisl I'rjjil* lbs 
ins tdTarttamcDt, *RiODg Allian of tbi Mini VuIdbt ; — 
o WUJ.TKT SrtUTBAuns.— A I^djr UtditBn J lri*l 
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BOTDctimes learned and acute persons, even philo* 
Bophers of no mean pretenstODS, testify to the 
"levitation " of bodies much heavier than Elisha's 
axe; to the existence of "spirits" who, to the 
mere tactile sense, have been indistinguishable 
from flesh and blood ; and, occasionally, have 
wrestled with all the vigour of Jacob's opponent; 
yet, further, to the speech, in the language of raps, 
of spiritual beings, whose itiseourses, in point ot 
coherence and value, are far inferior to that of 
Biilnam's humble but sagacious steed. I have not 
the smallest doubt that, if these were persecuting 
times, there ia many a worthy " spiritualist " who 
would cliecrfully go to the stake in support of hia 
pneunmtolngical faith ; and furnish evidence, after 
Fiilcv's own heart, in proof of the truth of hia 
ilDctrines, Not a few modem divines, doubtless 
stnii'k bv the impossibility of refusing the spirit- 
unlist ovidonce. if the ecclesiastical evidence is 
iuvi'lttwl, and deprived of any d priori objection 
by tlu'ir implicit Ix'lief in Christian Dcmonolt^y, 
show thi'msL'lves ready to take poor Sludge 
st'riinisly, and to believe that he is possessed by 
othiT devils tliati those of need, greed, and vain- 
glory. 

Unilor these circumstances, it was to be 

juiKn viiKhr* to imel with an cldrrly grntl^'niiin The would l« 
willing I" pive hat a romrnrtalile linm» nnd niaintonknce in 
Kti'linii);!* ri>r hfx Sinritiinlixtic iH>rvii'i>ii, m lier piiilrs mnsijai 
hi-r lii'alih i« tcKiiiphrttierrtrinil.liciiillingt: LouiTou iiroternd.— 
A.UiTM ■ Mnry,' Ollira of L!;ihL" 

An> wo goiti'it tai'k to the days of the Jadgi*, when WMltb/ 
Uk-kh tX up hU {<rivat* apbod, teiai'hini, and Lrvitet 
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expected, thniigb it is noae the less interestiDg to 
note llie fact, tliat the &rguraeiita of tlio latest 
school of " apiritualists " present a wouderfitl 
family likeneaa to those which adorn tho subtle 
di.9(]uisitiona of the odvooite of eccli»iastical 
miraclea of forty years ago. It is unfortunate for 
the " spiritualiAts " lliat. over and over ^aio, cele- 
brulod and tnisti.tl IU■H^iI^ who really, iu somo 
respects, call to mind tho illontauist ' and gnoatio 
Beers of the accond century, are either proved in 
f?oiirts of law to he fmudulcnt impostors; or, in 
sheer weaiineaa, os it would seem, of the honest 
dupos who swear by them, flp>ntaiioou8ly confess 
tlioir long-contiuaej iuiquities, as the Fox women 
did the other day in New York.* But, whenever 
a catastrophe of thi:t kind take^t phwe, the buliovers 
are no wise dininaycd by it. Thi^y frt-ely admil 
that not only the meiha, but the spirits wbum they 
sammon, are sadly apt to lose si^^ht of the elemen- 
tary principles of right and wrong ; and they 
triumphanlly o-tk: How dous the occurrence of 



' ron*<<l«r TurtallUo'* 



" !"ho.ll» apixl ihjb"V who 

i-iitil i"Ti(«iT«, knew niMi's 
..,!,«(/« Anima, 
I >■<• iha «inl u 

■ •■i"U the iitaDiorj 

i riiiltinii'' kuown 

' >'>iil tn-ij luvi Jioil Miinn. 

jwnwplivn |>»vrn a( Ik* 

tiiintof 111* ijiiriuial worU h« 



•4Mi LIu li*)liiri iff Jm iitf/tKn (.'uWHiataUMi, P 
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occasional impostures disprove the genuinfl mani- 
festations (that is to say, all those which have not 
y(.-t been proved to be impostures or dfllnsiona) 1 
And, in this, thcj unconsciously pla^aiiae from the 
churchman, who just aa &eely admits that many 
ecclesiastical miracles may have been forged ; anii 
asks, with calm contempt, not only of legal proo&, 
but of common-sense probability, Why does it 
follow that none are to be supposed genuine f 
I must say, however, that the spiritualists, so for 
as I know, do not venture to outrage right reason 
so boliUy OS the eccle^iiastics. They do not sneer 
at " evidence" ; nor repudiate the requirement of 
legal proofs. In fact, there can be no doubt that 
the spiritualists produce better evidence for their 
manifestations than can be shown either for the 
miraculous death of Arius, or for the Invention of 
the Cross.' 

From the " Icvitution " of the axe at one end 
of a period of near three thousand years to the 
"levitation" of Sludge & Co. at the other end, 
there is a complete continuity of the miraculoua, 
with every gradation, from the childish to the 
stupendous, from the gratification of a caprice to 
the illustration of sublime truth. Tbere is no 
' Dr. Nfirmiin'B obstTvntian that the miramloni multipli- 
cstion of the |iicci'a of the tnio i-ross (with which "the nhola 
WUrlil ia Glloil," BConlinK to Cyril of Jtriiiialcm ; and uf which 
•oluc lay thera are enough eilaiit to builil a man -of war] !• no 
wore wonderful than that of the loaTca and Rahea, is one thatl do 
nil ae« mj Wk]r to oonunilict. 8m Sttay im .Viraeta, ad mL 
[kiss. 
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dnwing a lino in tiio scries that might be set out 
of ^ilauaibly attested coses of npiritual iutcrvcn- 
tioD. If one is tme, all may be true ; if one iB 
talse, all may be fabe. 

This is, to my mind, the inevitable result of 
that metbmi of reasoning wbich is applied tu tho 
confutation of Prutestantism, with so much suc- 
cess, by one of tho acutest and subtlest disput- 
ants who have ever championed Ecclesinsticism 
^-naA one cannot put hia chtims to acateneas 
and subtlety higher. 

. . . ih* ChriaiiBnitrorfabioiy tioot Fntcstutum. U mr 
tlurv wan « tuU triilh II U IhU. . . , "To b* ilMp In bittoTj 
k U ecus to Im > I'rotnUut.*' ' 

I have not a shadow of doubt that these anti- 
Protestant epigrams are profoundly true. But I 
liave as little that, in the same sensi!, ihe " Chris- 
tianity of history is not " Romanism ; and that 
to be deeper in history is to cea^e to be a 
Romanist, The rea.'iMiua w)iich compc-1 my doubln 
about the compatibility of the Roman doctrine, 
or any olht^^r form of Catliolicism, with histoty, 
arise out of exactly the same line of argumt-ut aa 
that adopted by Dr. Newman in the famous 
essay which I have just cited. If, with one hand, 
I>r. Newman has destroyed Prolc«lantism, bu has 
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aDQiliilated Romanism with tiie other; and the 
total result of bis ambidextral efforts is to shake 
Christianity to its fouodatioas. Nor was any ona 
better aware that this must be the inevitable 
result of his arguments — if the world should 
refuse to accept Roman doctrines and Roman 
miracles — than the writer of Tract 85. 

Dr. Newman made his choice and passed over 
to the Roman Church half a century ago. Some 
of tliose wLo were essentially in harmony with 
hb views preceded, and many followed him. But 
many ruinainoil ; and, as the quondam Puseyite 
and priisent Ritualistic party, they are continuing 
that work of shipping and mining the Protest- 
antism of tlio Anglican Clinrch which lie and bis 
friends so ably commenced. At the present time, 
tlioy hnvo no little cUim to he considered 
virt4irii>iis all along the line. I am old enough to 
r(voll<.-ct tlio small beginnings of the Tractariaa 
}iar(y ; niul I am aniazcd when I consider the 
pn'ju'nt ])iii!iti<m of their heira. Tlieir little leaven 
liiis li'iivi'ui'd. if not tJie whole, yet a very lar^ 
Iiini|i i>f the Anglican Church ; which is now 
jnvMy much of a pre jwi rati iry school for Papistry. 
Sii tli;it it roiklly behoves KngHshmon (who, OS I 
hav(> Ih'cii inrnnnud by high autlmrity, are all 
ii'l^'iUy, iiu'mln'ra of the State Churcli, if tliey 
|iri>r.>:i» III Wlong to no other sect) to wake up to 
what that |H)werful organisation is abont, and 
whitLor it ia tending. On this point, the writiugi 
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of Dr. Ifewman, while he still remained witluD 
tti« Anglican fold, are a va«t store of ihe boat 
and the most aulhciritative iiif»riiintio[L Hia 
dfrctrinea od Ecclesiastical miracles and on 
Dovelppnient are the corner-stones of the Tmct- 
arian fabric. He believed Uint hia arj^ments led 
either Ri>nieward, or to what ecclesiastics call 
" Infidf^ity," and I call Agnostictam. I believe 
that he was quite right in this conviction ; but 
while he chooses the one alternative, I choose the 
other ; as he rejects Frote.stantism on the gronnd 
of its incompatibility with hUlnry, ao, d fortiori, 
I conceive that Ilomauiam ought to be rvjoctod ; 
and that an impartial consideration of the evi- 
dcn(.-o must refuse the authority of Jesns to 
anything moro than the Nazurcnisni of James 
and r«ter and John. And let it nut be supposed 
that this is a mere "iiiRdcl" perversion of the facta. 
No one lias more 0{>culy and cli-atly admitted the 
possibility tliat they may be fairly iDteTpT«t«d to 
this way thaji Dr. Newman. If, he saj-s. ther« 
are texts which n-om to sliow that Jesns contem- 
plated the ovangelisatiou of the hvatheni 

. . . Pid not til* AiwhUm heu cmr Iion) t «iiil what vm 1*^ 
ImiifTCMiiu ftnm alini thvy hnml t U It but cntkiii Uut th* 
A|KMttfi* did not gaUuf tliii tnith ttom llii lueJilngl (Tnot 
U. p. (»}. 

lUoiil, "PrMch thaOflspf] to*T«rjenstiiTi.'' Th^wonb 
mted haT« oal; tmaat " Diingall mm to ChrUliaml; thrtmicli 
Jodalmn." Halt* Uitm Jawi, that ihtj way tojaj nirist'a 
t'Hrili>|{c^ vblsb w* lod)[«d tu Jad^Uu ; tiwh Uiiu tbt>« 
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rit«a &D1I ceremoQitts, aiicnmciiion sod tlia lika, wUeli hithnto 
hare been dead ordiiuuiCM, and now are liring : and M tb* 
Apo8tI«8 Beom to hare aadorstaod them, {ibid. p. flS). 

So tax as Nazaremam diEFerentiated itself from 
contemporary ortliodox Judaism, it eeems to have 
tended towards a reviTal of tha ethical and 
religions Bpirit of the prophetic age, accompanied 
by the belief in Jesua as the Mesaiuh, and by 
various accretions which had grown round Judaism 
subsequently to the exile. To these belong the 
doctrines of the Resurrection, of the Laat Judg- 
ment, of Heaven and Hell ; of the hierarchy of 
good angels ; of Satan and the hierarchy of evil 
spirits. And there is very strong ground for 
believing that all these doctrines, at least in the 
shapes in which they were held by the posb-exilio 
Jews, were derived from Persian and Babylonian * 
sources, and are essentially of heathen origin. 

How far Jesus positively sanctioned all these 
indrainings of circumjacent Paganism into Juda- 
ism ; how far any one has a right to declare, that 
the refusal to accept one or other of thei^e 
doctrines, as ascertained verities, comes to the 
same tiling as contradicting Jesus, it appears to 

' Dr. Kcwman faces this qneglion with his cnstomarr aHIitv. 
"Now, I own. I am not at all Bolicitoiia to <l«.y that (liis 
doi'triiie of an aiw-lalo Aiipil and his hoRts n-aa giiim-d 
(lOTu liahylon : it might atill I>q Divine noverlhctt^ii. Qod who 
uinde the ]iro]>liet'a aaa ineak, and theieby iuatnicted Uie 

Kiphct, miRht inatruct His Chnri:h by tni-nni of hpatheii 
liylon " (Tract 8S, p. 83). Theio seems to be no eod to thi 
■polosetic buidctt that BolMiu't ail can cariy. 
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me not easj to say. But it is hon^Iy lesa iliRiaiU 
to concuivo that be could have distinctly Dt^ga- 
tived any of them ; and, more especially, that 
demonology wbicli haa beeu accept^ti by tlia 
Christian Chiircbcs, in every ii^e and under all 
Uieir mutual antag&nisma. But, I repeat my 
coDvicti»D that, wliL'tber Jomi.s itauctionod the 
demonoliigy of his time and nation or not, it is 
doomed. The future of Christianity, as a dog- 
matic system and apart from the old iBraclitish 
ethics which it ha* appnipriat.L-d and developed, 
lies in the answer wbicb mankind will eventually 
give lo the (juestioti, wbetber they are prepared to 
believe such stories as the Gadarene and the 
pneumatological hypotheses which ^o with it, or 
not. My belief is Uiuy will dt-ctine to do any- 
thing of tlie sort, whenever and wherever tlieir 
minds have been disciplined by sdence. And 
that discipline must, and will, at once fellow atvl 
Irad tlie footsteps of advancing civilisation. 

Tha preceding i>age8 were wH ttea before I 
became acjinaiuted uritb the contents of the May 
number of the " Nineteenth Century," wltenun I 
discover many things which are docide<Uy not to 
my advuntnge. It would appear that "evasion" 
is my cliief resource, ** incspacily for strict argn* 
roent " and " i\>llennetse of ratiorinatlon " my main 
mental characteristics, and that it is "barely 
aedible" that « statement which I profew to 
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make of my own knowledge is true. All wbicb 
things I notice, merely to illustrate the great 
truth, forced on me by long experience, that it iB 
only from those who enjoy the blessing of a firm 
hold of tlie Christian faith that such manifosta- 
tions of meekness, patience, and charity are to be 
expected. 

I had imagined that no one who had read 
my preceding papers, could entertain a doubt as 
to my position m respect of the mun issue, as 
it has been stated and restated by my opponent : 

an AgnoEticiim which kaows nothiog of tkf telutloii of uun to 
God must not only refius beVitf to our Lonl'it moit andonbtod 
tcacliing, but miut deny the nality of the tpirituol oonrictioiu 
In which He lived.' 

Tlint is said to be " the simple question which is 
at issue between us," and the three testimonies to 
tiiat teaching and those convictions selected are 
the Sermon on the Jlouut, the Lord's Prayer, and 
the Story of the Piission. 

My answer,' reduced to its briefest form, has 
buen : In the first place, the evidence is sucli that 
the exact nature of the teachings and the convic- 
tions of Jesus is extremely uncertain; so that 
what ecclesiastics are pleased to call a denial of 
them may he nothing of tiie kind. And, in the 
Bccund ]ilacc, if Jesus taught Die dcmonological 
system involved in the Gadiirene stury — if a belief 

> A'uutTitJi Cnfury, Uiy ISSS (p. TOl). 
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to that Byst«m rt)rmei] a part of the spiritual con- 
victions in which he lived ami died — then I, for 
my pttrt, unhesitatingly refuse belief to that 
teaching, and duujr the reality of those spiritual 
convictions. And I go furUier and odd, that, 
exactly in bo far as it ciui be proved tliat Jeaua 
sanctioned the essentially pngim domonological 
theories ciiireut among the Jews of his a;^<!, 
exactly in sn fiir. for me, will his authority ia 
any matter t«)uchtng the spiritual world be witak- 
eued. 

With r»>spect to the first half of my answer, 1 
have pointr-d out Uiat the St-rmon on the Mount, 
as given in the first Oos])ol, is, in the opinion of 
the best critics, a " mosaic work " of inateriaU 
derived from ditfi-rent sources, and I do not under- 
stand that tliis Niat«meQt is challenged. The only 
other Gospel — tliu third — whicli contains some- 
thing like it.niakes.notoolytho discourse, buttlie 
circumstincfts imder which it vras delivered, very 
different Now, it is one thing to say that there 
was something real at the bottum of the two 
discourses — which is quite possible; and another 
to nffirm that we liave auy right to ssy what that 
Bomething was, or to fix upon any jiurticular 
phraso atul declare it to be a genuine utterance. 
Those who piirgno tlieology a» a Bci(?Dc«, and bring 
to ihu study an adequ.ite knowledgeof tUu vaysof 
ancient historians, will find no ditUculty in provide 
ing illnstntions nf my moaning. I may sipiily 
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one which has come within lange of mj owd 
limited vision. 

In Josephus's " History of the Wars of the Jevs " 
(chap, zix.), that writer reports a speech whioli 
he says Herod made at the opening of a war with 
the Arabians. It ia in the first person, and would 
naturally be supposed by the reader to be intended 
for a true version of what Herod said. In the 
" Antiquities," written some seventeen years later, 
the same writer gives another report, also in the 
first person, of Herod's speech on the same 
occasion. This second oration is twice as long as 
the first and, though the general tennr of the two 
speeches is pretty much the same, there is hardly 
any verbal identity, and a good deal of matter ia 
introduced into the ooe, which is absent irom the 
otlier. Josephus prides himself on his accuracy ; 
people whose fathers might have heard Herod's 
oration were his contempfiraries ; and yet hia 
historical sense is so curiously undeveloped that 
he can, quite innocently, perpetrate an obvious 
literary fabrication ; for one of the two accounts 
must be incorrect. Now, if I am asked whether I 
believe that Herod miule some particular state- 
jnent on tliis occasion ; whether, for example, he 
uttered the pious aphorism, " Where God is, there 
is both multitude and courage," which is given in 
the " Autif|uitios," but not in tho " Wars," I am 
con. polled to sny I do not know. One of the two 
reports must be erroneous, possibly both are : at 
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any rate, I cannot tell how much of eitLcr ia true. 
And, ir some ferveut ailniir«r of tlic Iiluineao 
fthould build up a theory of Herod'a piety upon 
Jditephus's evidence that he propounded the 
nphorism, is it a " mere evasion " to wiy, in reply, 
ihnt the evidence that he did utter it is worth- 



Ic np|>eiLra again that, adopting the taelics of 
Con.-ichiir when brought face to face with Hal o' 
Uie Wynd, I have been trying to get my simplt'- 
miuded adv^irsary to follow tne on a wild-goose 
chase through the early history of Christianity, in 
the hope of escaping impending defeat on the 
main issue. But I mAy he permitted to puint out 
that there ia an alternative livpolhesis which 
eifually fits the facts; and that, aflor all, there 
may have been method in the maduoss of my 
8Upi>osRil piinia 

For suppose it to be established that Ovntile 
Christianity was & totally different thbg from the 
Nazarenism of Jctiiis and bis immi^Iiate disciples; 
Huppose it to be demonstrable that, as early as the 
sixth dcciuio of our era at least, there were vinliTnt 
divergencies of opinion tun<iiii^ the followers of 
Jesus ; suppose it to he hardly donhtful tliat the 
Gospels and the Acts took tlicir prt'Si-nt shapes 
Hn<ier the influence of those divergencies; »u]»- 
pysv that their authors, and those throu|jh wbuse 
liauds Uiey passed, had notions of historical vera- 
city not more eccentric titan those which Josephns 
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occasionally displays : surely the chancea that thg 
Goapels are altogether trustworthy records of the 
teachings of Jesus become very slender. And, 
since the whole of the case of the other side is 
based on the supposition that they are accurate 
records (especially of speeches, about which ancient 
historians are so curiously loose), I really do ven- 
ture to submit that this part of my argument bears 
very seriously on the main issue ; and, as mtio- 
ciuation, is sound to the core. 

Again, when I passed by the topic of the 
speeches of Jesus on the Cross, it appears that I 
could have had no other motive than the dictates 
of my native evasiveness. An ecclesiastical dig- 
nitary may have respectable reasons for declining 
a fencing match "in sight of Getlisemane and 
Tiilvary " ; but an ecclesiastical " Infidel " ! Never. 
It is obviously impossible that, in the belief that 
" till* prater includes the less," I, having declared 
tlio i.!ii,t|K>l evidence in general, as to the sayings of 
ilfsua. to bo of questionable value, thoui^lit it need- 
K'ss to soltH't for illustr.ition of my views, those 
l^iirtii'uhir instances which were likely to be most 
dtl'i-nsive to ]X'rson8 of another way of thinking, 
lltit :iiiy su])[Misition that may have been enter- 
taiiii'd th;»t llio old familiar tones of the et'clesias- 
t.i-;il war-drum will tempt nie to engage in such 
iici'.!U's» dismission had better be renounced. I 
whnll do nothing of the kind. Let it suflice that 
I ask my rcblers to turn to the twenty-third 
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oh&ptfir of Luke (revised version), veise thirty-four, 
and lie will find in the margia 



Samp uimentkUltiDritira oi 
pn tliem, fortlief kunw uul 



: AnJ Jtmii 



mj>l "Ftthef, fol- 



So that, even aa late aa the fourtli oentuir. 
there were ancient authorities, indeed Rome of the 
most ancient aud weightiest, who either did not 
know of this utterance, 80 often (jiioted as char- 
acteriatic ctf Jeans, or did nut believe it bad been 
ottered. 

Maoy years ago, I received an anooymuuH letter, 
which abused me heartily for my want of marat 
ooarage in not speaking out I thought that one 
of the oddest ehargea an aDnnynious letter-writer 
could brioi;. But I am not sum that the plentiful 
Bowing of the pages of the article with which I am 
dealing with aecusationa of evasion, may not seem 
(xlder to those who consider that the main strength 
(rf the answers wiih which I have l<een favourvd 
(in this review and elsewhere) is devoted, not to 
anything in the text of my firet paper, but to a 
mHe which occurs at p. SIS. Id thia I say: 

l>r. Wkc* telli 01 : "It niir <" ulicd how tu m* am n\j on 
Uw accouoti ire povoiof uur Lont'a tmcliin^on tbcac nil^ti-l'i,'' 
I to tlituk tin qnsituin i|'pn>;.riatKl; inncrrrtl by 
M>r<!(-n lb«t U "ottght Id ba rr](anlnl u aolcJnl lijr H. 
H'i practical Mncndnr at Iha ■drcns tarn.' 

I requested Dr. Wace to point out the poasogea 
of U. Renan'i worka in wbicb. as be afiErros, tht« 
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"pnwtical surrender" (not merely an to the i^ 
uid authorship of the Qospels, be it ohaerred, bat 
fta to their historical value) is made, and be has 
been so good as to do so. Nov let us consider 
the ivuls of Dr. Wace's citation from Benan which 
are Tclc%'ant to the issue : — 

ThB autlioT of this Gofpcl [Lak«] ia eat>iDl]> Ot» auam u ttt* 
•nthoT of th« Act* of the Apoitlci. Now the ■□thor of th* 
A>-t* M*ini to b« * companion of St Panl — k cbtnctcr which 
■oivnl* iitni]i1rtc)f with St. Lake. I know that more than on« 
o1>j«t-tfon nw.v be op]toscd to thia reaaoning : bnt on« Uiin^ at 
all mntx, M hrviind doubt, nnmrlj, that the anthor of th* 
ihild (<i»]>c1 nlut of ttia Avts ii a man who belonged to tha 
Kv>>n>l aiHatolie generation ; ntiJ tliii aufficei for oni pnipos*. 

Thisi is a curious " practical surrender of the 
»>i\crsc riwo." il, Ronan thinks that there is no 
do»l>t ih;tl the anihor of the tliird Gospel is the 
nr.thiT I'f tho Acts — a Cinicliision in which I 
*ui>(vvio *Tiiics j;i'norally a^'c. He goes on to 
n-inavk thnt this )H'r»>n Sirms to be a companion 
*>( Si, \\\\\\. am) adits that Liilte was a companion 
ot Si. Faul. Then, somewhat needlessly/ M. 
KcDati pointit out that there ia more than one 
i>hjtvtii>ii to jumping, from sticli data as these, to 
the rtniehisi.'u that " Luke " is the writer of the 
ihinl tiosjx'l Anil, tinally, II. Roiiau is content 
10 n-iliKv that which is " beyond doubt" to the 
(a\-t (hat the author of the two books is a man of 
ihe sivond ajx'Stolic generation. Well, it seems to 
mo (hat 1 could aeree with aU that M. Renau 
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consideis •" beyond doubt " bere. without sumen- 
dcring luijthiiig, ei'tlier " practicail; " or theoretic- 
*Uy. 

Dr. Wace ("Nineteenth Centuiy," March, p. 
343) states tbat he derives the above citatiun 
from the preface to tbe 15th edition of the " Vie 
de JiJsus." My copy of " Les £vangilea, dated 
1877. contains a lijt of Itenan's " CEuvria Com- 
pleted," at the hea<i of which I find "Vie de 
Jt%uB," 15' (klition. It is. therefore, a later work 
than the edition of the " Vie do Jistia " which Dr. 
Wiice quotes. Now " Lea Evangiles," as its name 
implies, treats fully of the questions respecting 
the date and auUiorsLip of the Gospels; and any 
ODC who desired, not merely to use U. Renau's 
expressions for controversial purposes, but to give 
B fitir account of his views in their full signifi- 
cnnce, would, I think, refer to the later soun:e. 

If this course had been taken, Dr. Wace might 
have found some as decid<il cxprc«eions of opinion, 
in favour of Luke's authorship of the ihirj Qnspel, 
as he has discovered in "Tlie Apostlra." I men. 
tion this circnmstanoo, because I desire to point 
out that, taking even the strougnt of Benan'i 
8tatvmcut«, I am still at a loss to see how it 
justifies thai large-sound tng phrase, " pnLctical 
surrender of the ndvcmj csi»e." Fiir, on p. 4SS of 
"Lu>8 £vangiles," Renan speaks of the way in 
wbich Luke's " excellent intentions " have li-d Ittm 
la tOTtnro htstoiy in tbe Acta ; he declares Lukn 
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lo be the fotrnder of that " etenial fiction which is 
called ecclesiastical hbtory " ; and, on the pre- 
ceding page, he talks of the "myth" rf the 
Ascension — with ita " mix en acene voulue." At 
p. 435, 1 find " Luc, ou I'auteur qnel qu'il aoit da 
troisi^me Evangile"; at p. 280, the accounts of 
the Passion, the death and the resuTrection of 
Jesun, are stud to be "peu historiques" ; at p. SB3, 
" La valeur historique du troisi^Die Evangile est 
sQrement moindre que celles des deux premiere." 
A Pyrrhic sort of victorj for orthodoxy, this 
" surrender " ! And, all the while, the scientific 
student of theology knows that, the more reason 
there may be to believe that Luke was the com- 
panion of Paul, the more doubtful becomes his 
credibility if be really wrote the Acts. For, in 
that case, he could not fail to have been acquainted 
with Paul's account of the Jeriisalem conference 
and ho must have consciously misrepresented it. 

We may next turn to the essential part of Dr. 
Waco's citation (" Nineteenth Century," p. 36.5) 
touching the first Ooai»el : — 

St Matthew evidenlly deserves peculiar confidmcB for 
the ili scon i«ra. Herearetba "oioclca" — Ihe rerj notes tsken 
ithile the metnory of the instmctiou of J«oiu wm living mud 
dellnita. 

II. Benan liere expresses the very general 
opinion as to the existence of a collection of 
" logia," having a different origin from the text 
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in which they ate omhcJJcd, in .Miiltht'W. 
" Notos '" are somcwliat aug^itrrc tf a Bhurlliand 
writ(?r, but the su<^3tioa Is uDinWiitiooal, for ii. 
Keiuui aiuuuies iKat tbcse " uutea " wero tiiken, 
not at the timo of the delivery of tlie " logia " but 
subsequently, while (us he assumes) tbe memory 
of thciii w(« living and dofimte; so that, in this 
very uit-\tion, M. Renan leaves open the question 
of iLe general historical value of the first OospiJ; 
while it is obvious that tha accuracy of " notes " 
taken, not at the titnc of delivery, but from 
memory, is a matter about whicli more Uian one 
opinion may be fairly held. Moreover, Renan 
expre-ssly calls attention to the ditHculty of dis- 
tin^ishing Uie authentic " Ingia " from later 
additions of the same kiu<I (" Lea Evangilea." 
p. SOI). ITie fact is, there is no eontradiction 
hero to that opinion about tbe first Gos|)ol which 
is expressed in " Les Kvan^les " (p. 176). 

Hi* text el tha lo-i-Kllnl Uattlitw lappoMa Ibn rrc-rxlttnii^ 
of timt of Mark, tn't ilfn litt)B mnr* ihui «>mi>1<'tc It. lis 
roiuiJctio <t in tvn r*jblona~fint, I; the mKiiJoii at thoM 
lonf dlKOUnai whlrh giva ihcii chi't rtlu* lo til* Halltrw 
GMpcU ; then bjr kiMinK tmllOont d ■ mi>n modsRi runna- 
tinn, nwulu of mnmalT* <lavcIoi<in'nbi of tlia Irgnnil, and to 
whirh Iti* ChtitliAii cttuadouauoB ■Uni'ly albiclitil bQniU 



U. Renan goffl on to ea^geei that brsidcs 
'Mark," " pseudo-Matthi-w ' useil an Ammaie 
rcnion of the Ooapel, originally ml fwitli in that 
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ilialect Finally, as to the second Qotpel (" Ifine- 
teenth Century," p. 365) : — 

He [Mark] ii full ot tniuiita obBemtioM, jmeMdlnib W<ii>d 
donbt, from an eya-witiieaa. Thsra ii nothing to oonJBtct with 
the aupiKisiiion thut this eye-wiliMM . . . wutlw Apoatl* 
Pster hinuelf, u Papiu hit it 

Let ua consider this citation by the light of 

" Les ^vangiles " : — 

ThU work, althnagh eompoBed iftsr tlw death of Peter, waa, 
{n a sense, the work or Peter ; it Tepre«enti the wxj in which 
Peter wae acciutooiBd to relate the Ufs af Joeu* (p. 116), 

M. Renan goes on to say that, as an historical 
document, the Gospel of Mark has a great 
superiority (p, 116) ; but Mark has a motive for 
omitting the discourses, and he attaches a " puerile 
importance" to miracles (p. 117). The Gospel of 
Mark is less a legend, than a biography written 
with credulity (p. 118). It would be rash to say 
that Mark has not been interpolated and re- 
touched CP- 120). 

If any one thinks that I have not been warrauted 
in drawing a sliarp distinctiou between " scientific 
theolt^ians" and "counsels for creeds"; or that 
my warning against the too ready acceptance of 
certain declarations as to tlie state of biblical 
critii.'iitm was needless ; or that my onxiely as to 
the sense of the word " ))ractical " was super- 
fluous; lot him compare the statement tliat M. 
Ri'iian has mode a "practical surrender of the 
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advene case " vritli the fncts jnst set fortK For 
what U the adverse case 7 The question, as Dr. 
Wace puta it. is, " It may be asked how far can 
we rely on the accoimta we possess of our Lord's 
tvaching OD thi-se subjects." It will be obvious 
that U. Ibeuau's statemeuts amount to an adverse 
luiswer — to a " practical " denial that any great 
rohance can be placed on the^e accounts. He 
does not believe that Muttlieiv, the apostle, wrote 
th« first Gospel ; be does not profess to kBow who 
is responsible for the coIitMitiop of " login," or how 
many of them are authentic ; though he calls the 
svcond Oo3[iel the most bistoricid, he points out 
that it is writt«n with credulity, and may have 
been interpolated and rctouchod : and, as to the 
aulhor, " quel qu'il soit," of the third Gospel, who 
i« to " rely on the a^^counts *' of a writer, who 
deserves the cavalier treatment which "Luke" 
meets with at M. Renou's hands t 

I repeat what I have already move than once 
mid, that the tpicslton of the age and the author- 
ship of the Gospels has not, in my judgment, the 
importance which is ao commonly aasignt.'d to it ; 
for the siniplv reason that the reparts, even of 
eye- witnesses, would not suffice to justify belief in 
a Ufgfi and essential port of their contents; ou 
the oontrary, theee reports would discredit the 
witsMMH The Ondareoc minde, for example, ii 
so extrcjmely improbable, that thu fact of its being 
reported by tltree, even todepeudent, autboritie* 
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could not justif|r belief in it, unless we had the 
clearest evidence aa to their capacity aa abserren 
and as interpreters of tbeir obsezYation& But it 
is evident that the three authorities are not inde- 
pendent ; that they have simply adopted a le^od, 
of which there were two versions ; and 4Dst«id of 
their proving its truth, it suggests their super- 
stitious credulity : bo that if " Matthew," "Mark," 
and " Luke " are really responsible for the Qospel^ 
it is not the better for ^e Qadaiene stoiy, but 
the worse for them. ^ 

A wonderful amount of controversial capital 
has been made out of my assertion in the note to 
which I have referred, as an oinier dicivim of no 
consequence to my argument, that if Renan'a 
work* were non-extant, the main results of 
biblical criticism, as set forth in the works of 
Strauss, Binir, Rcuss, and Volknaar, for example, 
would not be sensibly affected, I thought I had 
explained it satisfactorily already, hut it seems 
that my explanation has only exhibited still more 
of my native perversity, so I ask for one more 
cliauce. 

In the course of the historical development of 
any branch of science, what is universally observed 
is this ; tliat the men who make epochs, and are 
the real architects of the fabric of exact know- 
ledge, are those who introduce fruitful ideas or 

' I tntrt it may notli»*upiKiiiHl thnt IntiiiprvalaaM. Kcnui'i 
labODis, or inteiiiltHl \o speak 8lift|,ti|,gly Qf tlicm. 
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methods, Aa a rule, the man who does tlija 
)»ishcs hia idea, or tiia method, too far ; or, if he 
does unt, hia school is sure to do so ; and those 
who follow have to rodiice his work to its [iro)>Gr 
vaUie, and assign it ita place in the whole. Not 
unfri,i]ueiill7, ihey, ia iheir turn, overdo the 
critical process, and, in trying to eUminatc error, 
throw away truth. 

Thus, as I Slid. LinniEUB, Buffon, Cuvier, 
Lamarck, really "set forth the results" of a 
developing science, aIthougl\ they often heartily 
contradict one another. Notwithstanding this 
drcumstanoe. modem claasificatory method and 
Domeudature have largely grown out of tlie work 
of Lino^us ; the modem conception of htology, aa 
a science, and of its relation to climatolug}'. giso- 
grajihy, and gcoloj^y, ape, as largely, root«d in tho 
results o( the labours of Bulfou ; comparative 
anatomy and palaeontology owe a vast debt to 
Covivr'a resulta; while invertebrate rootogy and 
the revival of the idea of evolution are intimately 
dependent on the resulta of tlie work of Lamarck, 
In other words, the main results of biology up to 
the early yean of this century are to be found in, 
or spring out of, the works of theso men. 

So, if I mistake not, Siransa, if he did not 
originatu the idea of taking Uie my tbopcctc faculty 
into account in the development of the Qospel 
nairalivca, anil though hu may have exaggerated 
thu influi.-ncn of that (acuity, obliged •civotifio 
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'iitfuio^'. :)er»;iiter. to take that element into 
jvruus C'^csi'iend'.'a : so Baar, in giving promin- 
ifuw :x< ^-j cu^iicoL iuz of the divergence of the 
■N.i^jj^jtie ia.I Fi:iline lecdiencies iu the primitive 
Clnr'.-d. so Ketiis.iz »t:iiig & mwellooa example 
M '.lie <:ui.<i :i:t<i dispos^ioaate application of the 
vriiivsHJei ot' scwQ^iac (.Titicism over the whole 
ritM ji ^N-ryi-irv ; JO Voikmar. io his clear and 
•ivKiSxt! «a:tfini;ti; ■:£ toe Nunrene limitations of 
J'.siis, vvn'r-biL:;".! rvsul:s of permanent valae in 
jc<.i.-i:::ic :li>;oi.>.^;y. I 'ixik tiiese names as they 
^.W'iv.w :,.• :i:t;. l''jA.'-ibtevily. I might have 
,»i:.;i:'. :;t^','U*ly *.'..'.»Hi Co ihoai; perhaps, I might 
\:a--\- :-jJ.\- ^ b«;:;*.T seUv:Loa. But it really is 
»'.-tt:r.; :o :ry to =:Ake o-t that I ilid not know 
tlti :l^*wtf iir-^.TS »■■..■;> oiMjroe; and I believe 
r" t: :•• s.---- :■?,-■ ::„■■. 'o^U:i will deny that, in 
y ■■,■■.■.■,•. v.\-.i,: I ■.■,.;-.i- s;i.:-: 13 jvriCTTtly correct, 
b\\- -> -is'. .-.i". ;i,H,v,i:tS, o: tvurse, cannot be 
iv-.wNv' '..' :^xi- ■\.-.s viiw of the matter. To 
;■: ■.,,*.• •.■.■.iT.- StviiiTS afivF tnitU, iu SO fjlT as 
;■.,■■. ;vs.;'.!s aro u','.:',i\ .';:r,>Mo to the creed the 
.:, ■. ,* L s\ ,■ (.■ *',:vjvr:. aio more or loss " infidels," 
i", :,^^,■,l■,,:■s oi' ■•;;;:>.•,■ '.i:y " ; and the only thiug 
;:;,t ,-.i:v So soo. or jnoKiMy oaii see, is the fact 
t'..-iC. Ill A j;'.v,i: many mattors. the truth-soekcrs 
.i;;ViT liom oiiO auotluT, and tliiTi-fore can easily 
Iv o\ii;'o:ti\! to tlio [niMio, aa if they did nothing 
i'".>o. a.* if .(tiy oiii- who ivfcrnii to their having, 
»»>-li and all, ciMitrihute^l his share to the results 
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of tbeologlcal science, was merely showing hb 
igiior;uice ; anJ as if a cliurge of incousistencjr 
coultl be based on the f&et that he bimiieU' often 
disagrees with what they say. I have never 
lent a shadow of fuumUtioD to the assutaptioo 
that I am a follower of either Strauss, or Baur. or 
Hollas, or Volkmar, or Renan ; luy debt to titctso 
eminent men — so far my superiors in theological 
koowledgo — b, indeed, great; yet it is not for 
their opinions, but for those I have been able to 
fonn for myself, by their help. 

In Affnosticuni: a lUjoimler (p. 206), I have 
referred to the difficulties under which those pro- 
fessors of the science of theology, whose tontire of 
their posts depends on the results of tlieir invusti- 
gutions, must labour ; and, in a note, I add — 

Imapn* that all oni chain of iMnTiomj had bem foondad 
in tha fnurtwridi ceiitiii^t "I'l Uiat thrlr mcuiabmU wrra 
bonnd to >ign rioleniaic anidoi. In Ibal aam, wlUi mjf 
napKt for the cfforta uf p-rauna (hui binipovl to attain and 
ti]HtutiiI tho tnith, I tlilnk man of eomniua atnae vnold g» 
■laawhera lo liani aitrononi/. 

I did not wnte this panigmph without a Iniow< 
ledge that its sense would be open to the kind of 
perversion which it has suffered ; but, if that was 
cl«ar. tb« oectMUity for the statement was still 
clearer. It is my deliberate opinion : I reitcralo 
it; ami 1 say that, in my judgment, it is extremely 
inexpedient that any subject which calls itself a 
should be entrusted to teaeh(;!rs who an 
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debarred &om freely following out scientific 
methods to their legitimate condnsioiu, whaterer 
those conclusions may be. If I may borrow a 
phrase paraded at the Church Congress, I tbink it 
" ought to be unpleasant " for any man of sdeiice 
to find himself in the position of Buch a teacher. 

Human nature is not altered by Beating it in a 
professorial chair, even of theology. I have Tery 
little doubt that if, in the year 1859, the tenure 
of my office had depended upon my adherence to 
the doctrines of Cuvier, the objections to them set 
forth in the " Origin of Species " would have had 
a halo of gravity about them that, being free to 
teach what I pleased, I failed to discover. And, 
in making that statement, it does not appear to 
me that I am confessing that I should have been 
debarred by " selfish intoreats " from making 
candid inquiiy, or that I shouUl have been tnassed 
by " sordid motives." I hope that even such a 
fragment of moral sense as may remain in an 
ecclesiastical "infidel" might have got me through 
tlie difficulty ; but it would be unworthy to deny, 
or disguise, the fact that a very serious difficulty 
must have been created for me by the nature of 
my tenure. And let it be observed that the 
temptation, ic my case, would have been far 
Blighter than in that of a proft'ssor of theology; 
whatever biological doctrine I had repudiated, 
nobody I cared for would have thought the worse 
of me for so doing. No Bcieutific journals would 
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liave howled me down, as the religious newspapers 
howled down my too honest firiend, the late 
Bishop of Natal ; nor would my colleagues of the 
Royal Society have turned their backs upon mo, 
as his episcopal colleagues boycotted him. 

I say these facts are obvious, and that it ia 
wholesome and needful that they should be 
stated. It is in the interests of theology, if it be 
a science, and it is in the interests of those 
teachers of theology who desire to be something 
better than counsel for creeds, that it should be 
taken to heart. The seeker after theological 
truth and tliat only, will no more suppose that I 
have insulted him, than the prisoner who works 
in fetters will try to pick a quarrel with me, if I 
suggest that he would get on better if the fetters 
were knocked off; unless indeed, as it is said does 
happen in the course of long captivities, that the 
victim at length" ceases to feel the weight of his 
chains, or even takes to hugging them, as if they 
were honourable ornaments.^ 

1 To-day*i Times contains a report of a remarkable 8p<»cch by 
Prince Hisinari'k, in which he tells the Reichstag that he has 
lone given np investing in foreign stork, lest so doing Khonld 
mislead his judgment in his tnmsactions with foreign states. 
Does this declaration prove that the Chancellor accuses himself 
of being ** sordid ' and " selfish*' ; or does it not rather show 
that, even in dealing with himself, he remains the man of 
leaUtiesY 
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[1890] 

I HAD fondly hoped that Mr. Gladstone and I had 
come to an end of disputation, and that the 
hatchet of war waa finally aiiperseded by the 
calumet, which, as Mr. Gladstone, I believe, 
objects to tobacco, I was quite willing to smoke 
for both. But I have had, once again, to discover 
that the adage that whoso seeks peace will ensae 
it, is a somewhat hnsty generalisation. The 
renowned warrior with whom it is my misfortUQe 
to be opposed in most things has dug up the axe 
and is on the war-path once more. The weapon 
has been wielded with all the dexterity which 
long practice has conferred on a past master in 
craft, whether of wood or state. And I have 
i-cason to believe that the simpler sort of the 
great tribe which he heads, imagine that my scalp 
is already on its way to adorn their big cliicfa 
wigwam. I am glad therefore to be able to 
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relieve any onxioties wliicli my friends may 
cntertAiQ without cielay. J assure them that my 
skull retJUDs its nomml cov^ritif^, luid that though, 
naturally, I nuiy have felt alarmed, nothing 
serious hu happened. My doujjlity ailversary 
has merely performed a war douce, aud his blows 
have for tlie most part cut the air. I regret to 
add, however, that liy misadventure, and I am 
afnud I must say carelessness, bo has inflicted 
one or two severe contusions on himself. 

When the noiso of approaching battle roused 
me from the drciinis of peace which occupy my 
retirement, I was glad to observe (since I must 
fight) that the campaign was t« he o[n-npd upon 
a new field. When the contest raged over the 
Pentatuuchal myth of the creation, Mr. Glml»lono'a 
laaoifest want of acquaintance will) thu facts and 
principles involved in ttie discussion, no less than 
with iiib best literature on his own side of the 
subject, gave me the uncimifortable foiling that I 
bad my adversaiy at a disadvantaije. Tlie sun of 
science, at my bnck, was in his eyes. But, on the 
present occasion, we are h.ippily on an e()u.-ility. 
ilistory and Biblical crit)ci>m are as much, or 
as little, my vocation as they are that i.f Mr. 
Uladstone; the blinding from too much li-^lit. or 
(lie blindness from tou little, may be presumed to 
be equally shared by both of us. 

Mr. Oladstonti tnkcs up his now position in tbf 
lyiUDlry of the Uodarencs. His strategic sensa 
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justly leads him to see tbat the authority of the 
teachings of the Bjmoptic Qospels, touching the 
nature of the spiritual world, turns upon the 
acceptance, or the rejecUon, of the Gadarene and 
other like stories. Aa we accept, or repudiate, 
such histories as that of the possessed pigs, so 
Ehall we accept, or reject, the witness of the 
synoptics to such miraculous interventions. 

It is exactly because these stories constitate 
tJie key-stone of the orthodox aich, that I 
originally drew attention to them ; and, in spite 
of my longing for peace, I am buly obliged to 
Mr. Gladstone for compelliog me to pLico my case 
before the public once more. It may be thought 
tliat this is a work of supererogation by those 
who are aware that my essay is the subject of 
attack in a work so largely circulated as the 
" Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture " ; and who 
may possibly, in their simplicity, assume that it 
must be truthfully set forth in that work. But 
the warmest admirers of Mr. Gladstone will hardly 
be pre [lit red to maintain that mathematical accii- 
racy in stating tlie opinions of on opponent is the 
most ]ironitnent feature of his controversial method. 
And what follows will show that, in the present 
case, the desire to be fair and accurate, the 
existence of which I am bound to assume, has 
not borne as much fruit as might have been 
ex|K!ctod. 

Ill referring to the statement of the narrator^ 
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that the benl of swine perished in coiisec)uencd of 
tbu eatnuioe into tltvm uf the ilemons by the per- 
mission, or order, of Jeaus of Nazaretb, I said : 

"Everything that I know of law and justice 
coDvincdA mo that the wanton destnictioQ of other 
people's properly is a misdemeauour of evil 
example " ("' Niuetfeiith Ceatury," February, 
ISSQ. p. 172). 

Mr. Gladstooe has not found it convenient to 
cite this passage; and. in view of various coa- 
ntions, I dare not assume that ho would assent 
L without sundiy subtle modifications which, 
be, might possibly rob it of its ar^mentative 
But. until the proposition is seriously 
)vcrted, I shall assume it to be tnie, and 
content myself with warning the readvr that 
neither he nor I have any gn^unds for assuming 
Mr. Gladstone's concurrence. With this caution, 
I proceed to remark that I think it may be 
granted that the people whose herd of 2000 swine 
(more or fewer) wa.H suddenly destroyed suRered 
great loss and damage. And it is quite certmn 
that tlie narrators uf the Gadaieue story do not, 
in any way, refer U> the (Mint of morality and 
Iiigaliiy thus raised ; as I said, they show no 
inkling of the moral and legal difiicultics which 
arise. 

Such being the facta of the case, I aubmit that 
for tboM who admit tlic principle laid dow-n. the 
CODclaalMi which I have drawn neccssanly follows; 
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though I repeat that, nnce Mr. QIadstone does 
not explicitly admit the priDciple, I am far from 
suggesting that he is bound by its logical con- 
sequences. However, I distinctly reiterate the 
opinion that any one who acted in the way 
described iu the stoiy would, in my judgment, 
be guilty of " a misdemeanour of evil example." 
About that point I desire to leave no ambiguity 
whatever; and it follows that, if I believed the 
.ttory, I should have no hesitation in applying 
this judgment to the chief actor in it. 

But, if any one will do me the favour to torn 
to the paper in which these passages occur, he 
will lind that a considerable part of it is devoted 
to the exposure of the familiar trick of the 
'■ counsel for creeds," who, when they wish to 
profit by the easily stirreJ odium theologiettm, are 
careful to confuse disbelief iu a narrative of a 
iiiau's act, or disapproval of the acts as narrated, 
with distiL'Iicvingand vilipending the man himself. 
If I say that " according to paragraphs in several 
newspapers, my valuwl Si-paratist friend A. B. has 
honglicd a lot uf cattle, wliicli he considered to be 
unlawfully in the possession of an Irish land- 
griihber ; that, in my opinion, any such act is a 
mistlenieanniir of evil example ; but, that I utterly 
disbelieve the whole story and have no doubt that 
it ia a mere fabrication : " it really appears to me 
that, if any one charges me with calling A. B. an 
immoral misdemeanant, I should be justified iu 
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u.ilLg very strong lauguagf mspi^ting eillier hia 
Kinity or liis veracity. And, if an aoalogotis cliarge 
baa been brought in reference to the Gadareno 
Etory, there is cerlnitily no excuse producible, on 
Account of any luck of plain speech on my part. 
Siirtly no bingnoge can be more explicit than that 
vbtch follows: 

" I can discern do escape from this dilemma ; 
eitlicr Jesus satil what he is reported to have said, 
or be did not. In the former caae, it is itievitable 
that his authonty on mutters connected with the 
' nnseen world ' should be roughly shaken ; in the 
latt«r, the blow foils upon the authority of the 
synoptic Gospels" (p. 173). "The choice then 
lioti l>etween discrediting those who compiled the 
Gospel biographies and disbelieving the Master, 
whom they, simple souls, tbotight to honour by 
prvscrvtng such traditions of the exercise of his 
authority over Satan's invisible world " (p. 174)- 
And I leave no shadow of doubt aa to my own 
choice: "A/tor wb^it litis been said. I do nut 
think that any sensible man, unless be Imppen to 
be angry, will license meof ' contraiictingthe Lord 
am] his ApoRtli^a ' il" I reiterate my total disbelief 
in the whole Cidarcno story " (p. 17^). 

I am afraid, therefore, that Mr. Gladstone must 
have been exoeeilingly angry when he committed 
himself to such a statement as follows : 

So, thnn, aflcr di[1il«ai ivntiinu of nnhfp olTrnd to ovi 
Lottl lij^ tba moat ciilllratnl. ttia nwit d«nl^|v>t, anJ i)i< iiiiwi 
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ftTognrntn portion of tholmiiiaii nea. It bt* bMn icacmd te ■ 
■cientiric inquirer to ditcorei that He wu no battn Umb ft law. 
brcalcwandaneTil-doet. . . . How, in mmIi a mattar, CMua th* 
honotin of originality to Ym nawnd to onrtiiiiB and to riiihia 
lluzlerl (Pp. 269,270.) 

Truly, the hatchet is hardly a veapon of pr»> 
cision, but would seem to have rather more the 
character of the hoomerang, which retains to 
damage the reckless thrower, Donhtless Bucli 
incidents ore somewhat ludicrous. But they have 
a very serious side ; and, if I rated the opinion at 
those who blindly follow Mr, Qhtdstone'a leading, 
hut not light, in these mattera, much higher thao 
the great Duke of Wellington's famous standard 
of minimum value, I think I might fairly b^ 
them to reflect upon the general bearings of this 
particular example of his controversial method. 
I imagine it can hardly commend itself to their 
cool judgment 

After this tragi-comical ending to what on old 
historian calls a "robustious and rough coming 
on " ; and after some praises of the provisions of 
the ]tlo9,iic law in the matter of not eating pork — 
in which, as pork disagrees with me and for some 
other rea.sons, I am much disposed to concur, 
though I do not see what they have to do with 
the matter in hand — comes the serious onslaught 

Mr. Hniley, eiereising his rapid Juilgment on the tcit. doei 
not appear to hava enRiimbered hitns«lr with th« la)>onr of Id- 
fuirinf; what anybody dae had known or aaid about it. Ut hai 
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Ihoi mbucil m {idnt vlilch mixiti l»ve been Mt op b nptiort of 
hi> Mciialion agkiut out I^riL (P. 273.) 

Unhappily for my comfort, I have been much 
exercise<l iu controversy iliiritig the piut thirty 
year? ; and the only compeusntion for the loss of 
time aad the trials of temper which it haa inflictei^l 
Qpon me, is that I have come to re^nrvl it as a 

tnch of the fine arts, and to take au impartial auil 
ictic interest in the way in which it b conducted, 
I by those whwe effoils are directed a^ost 
Now, from the purely artistic point of 
view (which, as we are all being lold, has nothing to 
do with morals), I consider it an axiom, that one 
shoiihl never appear to doubt that the other sidu 
has performed the eleme[it'iry duty of acquiring 
proper elementary information, unless there is 
demonstrative evidence to the contrary. And I 
think, though I admit that this may be s purely 
subJMtive appreciation, that (unless you are quite 
certain) there is a "want of iiiti^h," as a great 
master of disputation once put it, about the sug- 
gestion that your opponent lias missed a point on 
his own side. Because it may happen that be 
luui not missed it at all, but only thought it un> 
worthy of serious notice. And if he proves that, 
the suggestion looks foolish. 

Merely noting the careful repetition of a charge, 
the absurdity of which has U-en sufUcii^iiiIy vx- 
pusml aliove, I now ask my readers to accompany 
me t>Q a little voyage of discovery iu »carch of the 
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side on which the rapid jodgment and thi 
ignoraDce of the literature of the mlgMt Uak I 
think I may promise them Tery little tzoaU^ end 
a good deal of entertainment. 

Mr. Gladstone is of opinion tibat the GhidazeDe 
Bwinefolk were " Hebrews bound by the- Hoaus 
law " (p. 274) ; and he conceivet that it has not 
occurred to me to leam what may be said in 
favour of and against this view. He tells as 
that 



Some commtntaton hAJt aUiwed tb* u&ailtj irf Ji 
for atating that Gadsisiru ■ dtj ofOnaka nthMfluaof J«*^ 
from nhenca it might be infemd tiuit to ka«p iwiiM «■■ lan^ 
cent and Uwful. (P. 278.) 

Mr. Gladstone then goes cm to inform his 
readers that in his painstaking search after troth 
he has submitted to the labour of peisonallj 
examining the writings of Josephus. Moreover, 
in a note, he paFtitively exhibits an acquuntanoe, 
in addition, with the works of Bishop Wordswortli 
and of Archbishop Trench ; and even shows that 
he has read Hudson's commentary on Josephus. 
And yet people say that our Biblical critics do 
not equal the Germans in research 1 But Mr. 
GW1 stone's citation of Cuvier and Sir John 
Herscliel about the Creation myth, and his ignor- 
ance of all the best modem writings on his owd 
side, produced a great impression on my mind. I 
have had the audacity to suspect that his ac- 
quaintance with what has beon done in Biblical 
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history might stand at no higher level than hia 
informatioQ about the natural sciencea. However 
nuwiJliiigly, I have felt bnuud to coiiaider the 
possibility that Mr. QUdstoae'a labours in this 
matter may have carried him no further than 
Joeephus and the wortliy, bat somewhat autiigue, 
episcopal anJ other authorities to whom be refers ; 
that L'vvii lii.i reading uf Jo-tephus amy have been 
of the most cursory nature, directed not to the 
underetanding of hia author, but to the discovery 
of useful oonLroversial mutter; and Uiat, in view 
of the not inconsiderable mifirepreaeotation of my 
statements to nhich I have drawn attention, it 
might be that Mr. Glixdstone's exposition of the 
evidence of Joaephtts was not more trustworthy. 
I proceed to show that my previsions have beien 
fully justified. I donbt if controversial literature 
contains anything more pijuunt than the story I 
have to unfold. 

That I should be reproved for mpidity of judg- 
ment is very just : however quaint the situitlioti 
of Mr. Gladstone, as the reprover, may seem to 
people blessed with a sense of humour. But it is 
ft quality, the d^focts of which have been painfully 
obvious Co me all my life ; and I try Ut keep my 
PugaauB — at hvst, a poor Shetland vuriety of that 
■pecies of qnsdrtijied — at a respectable jog-trot, by 
londiog him heavily witli bales of re.-uling. Thon 
who took the trouble to study my paper in good 
faith and not for mere controversial pnrposei^ 
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have a right to knnw, that Bomething mora thao a 
hasty glimpse of two or three passages of Josephui 
(even with as many episcopal works throifn in) 
lay at the hack of the few paragraphs I devoted to 
the Gadarene etory. I proceed to set forth, as 
hrieSy as I can, some results of that preparattnj 
work. My artistic priociples do not permit me, at 
present, to expi'ess a douht that Ur. Gladstone 
was acquainted with the facts I am ahont to 
mentiou when he undertook to write. But, if he 
did know them, then both what he has said and 
what he has not said, his assertions and his 
omissions alike, wUl require a paragraph to them- 
selves. 

The common consent of the synoptic Go^tela 
afhrros that the miraculous transference of devils 
from a man, or men, to simdry pigs, took place 
somewhere on the eaatem shore of the Lake ot 
Tiberias ; " on the other side of the sea over 
against Galilee," ihe western shore being, without 
doubt, included in the latter province. But there 
is no such concord when we come to the name of 
the part of the eaatem shore, on which, according 
to the story, Jesus and his disciples landed. In the 
revised version, Matthew calls it the " country of 
the Gadarenes : " Luke and Mark have " Gerasones." 
In sundry very ancient manuscripts " Gergesenes " 
occurs. 

The existence of any place called Gergesa, how- 
Bver, is declared by the weightiest authorities 
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whom I have coDsultcd to be very qupstionablc ; 
and no »iicli town is meutioned iu the liat of the 
cities of the Decapolis, iii the territory of which 
(u it would seem from Mark v. 20) the transaction 
WAS supposed to take pliicc. About Gt^rn^iv, on 
the other hand, there hangs no such doubt. It 
was a large and important member of the group 
of tJie Decapolitan cities. But Gerasa is more than 
thirty mile^ distant from the ocarest ptirt of the 
Loko of Tiberias, while the city mentioned in the 
narative could not have been very far off the scone 
of tliB event. However, as Gerasa was a very im- 
portJUit Hellenic city, uut much more than a score 
of miles from Godara, it is easily imaginable that 
a locality which waa part of Decapotitun territory 
may have Iwcu spoken of as belonging to one of 
the two cities, when it really appertained to the 
otlier. After weighing all the arguments, no 
doubt remains on my mind that "Gadareoe" 
is the proper reading. At the period under con- 
sidoralion, Gadura nppeuni to have U'eo a good- 
siied fortified town, about two miles in circum- 
forcnce. It was a pLtre of considerable strategic 
unportanco, inasmuch as it lay on a high ridge at 
Ihe point of intersection of the roads from Til>erii^ 
Scylho]Mjli3, Damascus, an<I Genua. Three milea 
Dortb bom it, where the Tiberias niad ili-scendod 
into tlie vaih-y of the Hiejximices, lay the fiumms 
hot springs and the fashionable baths of Amatha. 
On the north east side, the remains of the extensive 
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neciopolls of Gadara are still to be seen. Iubu- 
merable sepulchral chambers are excavated in the 
limestone cliffs, and many of them still cootaln 
Barcophaguses of basalt ; while not a few are con- 
verted into dwellings by the inhabitants of the 
present village of Um Keis. The distance of 
Gadara from the south-eastern shore of the Lake 
of Tiberias is less than seven miles. The nearest 
of the other cities of the Dccapolia, to the north, ia 
Hippos, which also lay some seven miles off, in the 
south-eastern comer of the shore of the lake. In 
accordance with the ancient Hellenic practice, 
that each city should be surrounded by a certain 
amount of territory amenable to its jurisdiction,' 
and on other grounds, it may be taken for 
certain that the intermediate couutry was divided 
between Gadara and Hippos; and that the citizens 
of Gadara bad free access to a port on the lake. 
Hence the title of "country of the Gadarenes" 
applied to the locality of the porcine catastrophe 
becomes easily intelligible. The swine may welj 
be imagined to have been foediii',' (as they do now 
in the atijaceiit ri'gion) ou tlie liilUides, whicli slope 
Bomewliat steeply down to tlie lake from tho north- 
em boundary wall of the valley of tiie Hieromicea 
(Nuhr yurmak), about half-way between the city 



' TlinH Josrplina (lib. ix.) mya that liia rirtl, Justim. i«r- 
•nwM llie citizpiis ..( Tilitriaslo " apt tli« villnj,-ps ilint MubrwI 
to fiuiiara and Hiip]HW on lire ; whioh vilUj.'CB wsre sitiiatad m 
the bordenorTtU'ri.isaiiilDf the Trgioii ot S<'ytlioj<olia." 
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and the shore, and doubtless lay well within the 
territory of the polis of Gadara. 

The proof that Gadara was, to all intents and pnr- 
{x)ses, a Gentile, and not a Jewish, city is complete. 
The date and the occasion of its foundation are 
unknown ; but it certainly existed in the third 
century B.C. Antiochus the Great annexed it to 
his dominions in B.C. 198. After this, during 
the brief revival of Jewish autonomy, Alexander 
Jannacus took it ; and for the first time, so far as 
I lie records go, it fell under Jewish rule.^ From 
this it was rescued by Pompey (B.C. 63), who 
rebuilt the city and incorporated it with the 
province of Syria. In gratitude to the Romans 
for the dissolution of a hated union, the Gadarenes 
adopted the Pompeian era on their coinage. 
Gadara was a commercial centre of some import- 
ance, and therefore, it may be assumed, Jews 
settled in it, as they settled in almost all con- 
siderable Gentile cities. But a wholly mistaken 
estimate of the magnitude of the Jewish colony 
has been based upon the notion that Gabinius^ 
proconsul of Syria in 57-55 B.C., seated one of the 
five sanhedrims in Gadara. Schiirer has pointed 
out that what he really did was to loilge one of 
them in Gazara, far away on the other side of the 
Jordan, This is one of the many errors which have 
arisen out of the confusion of the names Gadara, 
Ga:ara, and GaZ/ara. 

^ It ia said to hftTe been destroyed by ita captorm. 
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Augustus made a present of Gadara to Herod'l 
the Great, as an appanage personal to himself; ■ 
and, upon Herod's death, recognising it to be a 
"Grecian city" hke Hippos and Gaza.' he tmns- 
ferred it back to its former place in the province ■ 
of Syria. That Herod made no effort to judaisal 
his temporary possession, but rather the contrary, fl 
is obvious from the fact that the coins of Gadara, 
while under hia rule, bear the image of Augustus 
with the superscription SejSaiTTos — a Hying in the 
face of Jewish prejudices which, even he, did not . 
dare to venture upon in Judsea. And I m&y I 
remark that, if my co-trustee of the British f 
Museum had taken the trouble to visit tlie 
splendid numismatic collection under our charge, 
he might have seen two coins of Gadara, one of 
the time of Tiberius and the other of that of 
Titus, each bearing the effigies of the emperor on 
the obverse : while the personified genius of the 
city is on the reverse of the former. Further, 
the well-known works of De Saulcy and of Eklitil 
would have supplied the information that, &om 
the time of Augustus to that of Gordian, the 
Gadarene coinage bad the same thoroughly Gen- 
tile character. Curious that a city of " Hebrews 
bound by the Mosaic law " should tolcrato such a 
mint I 



^ "BatM to tliH Orei^ui dtief , Gauand Gadnnuid Hip 
he cut them off from iha kingdom tod added tfaem Is SyAa.' 
— JoMphui, H'an, II. vL S. Sm alao AtitipiitUi, XVII. xi. L 
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Whatever increase in population the Ghetto of 
Gadara may have undergoDe, between B,c. 4 and 
it nowise affected the gentile and anti- 
judaic character of the city at Uie outbreak of the 
great war ; for Josephus tells us that, immediately 
after the great massacre of Ci£sarea, the revolted 
Jews " laid waste the villages of the Syrians and 
their neighbouring cities, Philadelphia and Se- 
bonitis aud Oerasa and Pella and Scytho|<oli8, 
and after them Oadara and Hijipos " (" Wars," IL 
xviii. I), I submit that, if Gadura had been a 
city of " Hebrews bound by the Mosaic law," the 
ravaging of their territory by their brulhiir Jmva, 
i& revenge for the massacre of the Cicsarcan Jews 
by the Gentile population of that place, would 
surely have "been a somewhat uiiaccouutablo pro- 
ceeding. But when we proceed a little further, to 
the fifth seel ion of the chapter in which this state- 
ment occurs, the whole aStiit becomes intelligible 
enough. 

Ibsldea tlti* nnnler tt Sc^rthopolU, th« othar dtiea tom dii 
tmii't 'li' J"*i ('"■t '"t* •[[>on^ them ; tlioM of Aiki'lon alow 
two tfaousuid live biinili*<l, miil tilou or Ptolctiiitls two IhoiiMud, 
■nil put not > few into bnaiU ; tho«D at lyte aUa fml a grmX 
uuiitb«rto d«th. bat 1m<I'I n pruur niimlwr In j'limn ; raoni- 
over, Uio» or Hippo* aud tli<«o ot OoUra did lli* likii. wiiiU 
Lluy put to drath iha Loldat of tha Jawi, but kept thoan of 
whom tbcj wen moat afraid in RUitixlj ; aa did tlin leat i>{ tlia 
dtlii of Syna ncoardiiig aa (i< y av crj sdb either huicd them or 
wcN aftaid of tbcnu 

JoMphus la not alwaja trustworthy, but ho haa 
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no conceivable motive for altering facta here ; 1 
Bpeaks of contemporary events, in wliich he him-^ 
self took an active part, and he characterises the I 
cities in the way fanailiar to him. For Josephua, | 
Gatlaxa is just as much a Gentile city 
Ftolemais ; it was reserved for bia latest commeD- 
tator, either ignoring, or ignorant of, all this, to ' 
tell us that Gadara had a Hebrew population, 
bound by the Mosaic law. 

In the face of all this evidence, most of which 
has been put before serious students, with full 
reference to the needful authorities and in a I 
thorouglily judicial manner, by Schurer in bis I 
classical work,^ one reads with stupefaction the I 
statement which Mr. Gladstone has thought fit to 
put before the uninatructed public : 

Some comm^ntaton imyfi allogeij the authority of Jowphiu J 
for Btadng llisl Gadsn wu a city of GrMlca nther than of Jcwi, | 
from whence it might he inferred that to keep ivriiie wu iani 
suit and lanfiil This ii not qujte the place for a ciitical a 

n of the matter 1 hut I have eiamineJ it, and batrw J 
■atisHed myself that Josephiii givei no reawa wliaterer to | 
■ufipoae that the pojiulatioD of Gsdari, and still leBs(if IxaaniKy 
be) the population of the Deighbourliood, ami least of all tba 
iwiDr-hcrdiJig or lower portion of that popnlation, were other I 
than Hebretta bounil by tha Mosaic law. (Pp. 373-1.) 

Even "rapid judgment" cannot be pleaded in 
excuse for this surprising statement, because a 
" Note on the Gadarene miracle " is added (in • 
Bjiecial appendix), in which the references sre 

■ GiaAiabduJ-idixl^n foUia itn ZtUaUtr Chriiti, 1SS0-M> I 
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given to the passages of Josephns. by the im- 
proved interpretation of which, Mr. GLidstone 
has tbiiE contrived to satisfy himself of the thing 
which isnot- Oneof these is "Antiquities" XVII, 
xiii. i, in which section, I regret to say, I can find 
no mention of Gadara. In " Antiquities," XVII. xi. 
4, however, there h a passage which would appear 
to be that which Mr. Gladstone means ; and I will 
^ve it iD full, although I have already cited part 
of it: 

Then w»r« tlw corUin or the ottie* which paid tribate to 
ArcholiLUS ; Strato'i toirer, and Seliulo, irtth Joppa Biid Jera- 
■alim ; for, u to Qua, GiJara, Mii Hippos, they were Grecian 
cities, wbich Ccsu wpantod from bit govammoiit, uid •diled 
them to th« pToTiuce of Syiu. 

That is to say, Augustus simply restored the state 
of things which existed before he gave Gadara, 
then certainly a Gentile city, lying outside Judasa, 
to Herod as a mark of great personal favour. Yet 
Ur. Gladstone can gravely tell those who are not 
ill a ])ositiou to check his statements: 

Tlie nenuKemi to bo, not tli&t tlicsa citiei vera inhabited bj 
» Oreolc pupuIstioD, but tint tliey hiul pollticiUybMn takfnout 
of Juilma tail itd<1ai) to Syria, which I pnnuma wu clunj&ed u 
■imply Hellanic, ■ portioa of the gmt Oreck empire arevted by 
AUnniLler. (Pp. StU-0.) 

Mr. Gladstone's next reference is to the " Wars," 



So VMpu>Un miirch'-d to tlia dly OuUr*, nnl look it upon 
the Itm oUMt, bodiiM he fuuD I It dnllEulA of a oouaiierubii 
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nQmhw of inrn ftrntrn np fit for ww. He then cmnu ibId it, 
■III) alow ill Uin jroiilb, tli'- Rcnisiu haTing no meirj m aaj ag* 
wtul-mrrrr : >ii<l thb wtx dons out of tbi lutreil tbry ban t^ 
Datii)ii, ■ml liHisiiM of tha iniqnitjr thay bad bean guilty of b 
thoaOiutar C«tiiu. 



ObvioiiHly, then, Gadara vaa an altra-Jewiflh 
oity. Q.K.I). But a student trained in the ose 
of WfiniHins of precision, rather than in that of 
rlii^tiiricul tomahawks, has had many and painful 
warning to look well about him, before trusting ao 
iiripuiieiit to tliQ mercies of a passage, the context 
of which ho htis not carefully considered. If Mr. 
UluilaUiuc hill] not been too much in a hurry to 
turn his imaginary prize to account — if he had 
paused just to look at the preceding chapter of 
Joscphus — he would have discovered thai his 
much haste meant veiy little speed. He would 
lijivo found (" Wars," III. vi. 2) tliat Vespasian 
miirched from liis base, tho port of Ptolemaia 
(Acre), on tho shores of the Mediterranean, into 
Galilee ; and, having dealt with the so-called 
" Gadiira." was minded to finish with Jutapata, 
a str(iii;r place about fourteen miles south-east of 
rtuk-inats, into which Josuphus, who at first had 
fled to Tiberias, eventually threw himself — 
Vesitasian arriviiij^ before Jotapata " the very 
next day." Now, if any one will take a decent 
map of Ancient Palostino in hand, he will see that 
JotajKita, as I have Siiid, lies about fourteen miles 
in a straight line cast- south -east of Ptolemais, 
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while a certAin town, " Cabara" (which was also 
licld by the Jews), ia situaled. about the same 
distance, to the east uf that port. Notlnug can bo 
more obvioua than that Vespiisian, wishing to 
advance from Ftolemais intu Oalilce, could nut 
afford to leave these strungholds in the p'jssessioit 
of tlie enemy ; and, as Oabara would lie on bis 
ivd flank when hf- moved tu Jotapata, he look 
that city, whence hifl commuuicationa with his 
base could easily be threateneil, hrst It might 
really have been fair evidence of demoniac possea- 
aion, if the best general of Rome bad marched 
forty odd miles, as Uiu crow flies, through hostile 
Galilee, to taie a city (which, moreover, haii just 
tried to abiilish its Jewiali piipiilation) on the 
other side of the Jordan : and then marched back 
again to a place fourteen miles off his atarting- 
point' One would think that the most careless 
of readers must be startled l^ this incongruity 
into iDquiring whether there might not be some- 
thing wrong with the text; and, if he had done ao, 
he would have easily discovered that since the 
time of Rciand, a century and a half ago, carefiil 
acholars have read Ga'/ara for Garfara.' 

Unee more, I venture to point out that training 
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in the use of the weapons of precision of scionag 
may have ita vulue in liist^jHciil stmliifs, if onlj tfl 
preventing the occurrence of droll bluiidisrt ■■ 
geograpby. 

In the third citatioa (" Wars," IV. vii.) Josepbd 
telU ns that Vespasian marched against " Gadai 
which he culls the nielropolia of Penfia (it ird 
po!isib1y the seat of a common festival of tH 
Decapolitaa cities), and eiitereil it, withoat oppt 
sitioD, the veiill.liy and powerful citizens haTinj 
opened negotiations with him without thu knoid 
linlge of an o]J]iosite party, who, " as being inferii 
in number Ut their enemies, who were within t 
city, and seeing the Romans very near the cit;J 
resolvetl to fly. Before doing so, however, iho] 
aft«r a fashion unfortunately too common t 
the Zealots, murdered and ehocJcingly mat! 
Dolesus, a man of the first Tunk, who had | 
moled the embassy to*Vesp»sian ; and then " 
out of the city." Hereupon, "the people i 
Qadara " (surely not this time " Hebrews boud 
by the Mosaic law ") received Vespasian with jofl 
ful acclamations, voluntarily pulled dowD tb^ 
wall, so that the city could not iu futuro be a 
as a ftirt.resa by the Jews, and accepted a I 
garrison for their future protection. Qraotid 
that this Oadam n-ully is the d^ of ' 
Qadarenes, the reference, without citatiim, to t 
[laasage, in support of Mr. Qiud.ttonu'B cont«ntid 
Menu rather rcmarkahls, Taken Jo conjUDOt 
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the shortly antecedent ravaging of t)ie 
Oiidarene territory by tbe Jews, in fact, better 
proof.could hanily be espectod of tbc real state of 
tbe case ; namely, that tbe population of Qadura 
I notably tbu wealthy and resf>cctablo part 
I it) waa thoroughly Hellenic ; tbongh, as in 
and elsewhere among the Palestiuian 
eities, the rabble contained a considerable body of 
fanatical Jews, whose reckless fenxiity made them, 
pyva tlion^'h a ntcre minority of the population, a 

mding danger to the (-ity. 
[ Thus Mr. Gladstone's conclusion from his atndy 
fJosepbus, tbiit the [topulation of Qadara were 
"Hebrews hound by tbe Mosaic law," turns outto 
df^'lfud upon n<}thiug better than a marvellously 
cumplete misinterpretation of what that author 
«ay«, combined with equally marvellous geogra- 
phical mtsundiTstiiiidiii^s, long sincu exposed 
mud rectified ; while the positive evidence that 
tdani, like other cities of tlic Decapjlis, waa 
roughly Uelltnic in orgauisation, and essenti- 
BDy Q«ntilc in populatimi, is ovcrwbehning. 

Anil, that being the fact of tbe matter, patent 
to all wbo will take the trouble to enquire about 
_wliat baa been said about it, however obscure to 
s who merely talk of so doing, tbe tbesia that 
I Oadarenu swinehprds. or owners, wrra Jdw* 
btfttiDg the Uosaic law shows itself to be «n 
f sod most unfortunate gu<.-«s. But rtatly, 
t they that kept the swine were Jews, oi 
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whether they were Gentiles, ia a cansidera 
which lias bq relevance whatever to my caae. 
legal proviaiona, wliich alone had authority < 
an iuhabitant of the country of the Q&cln 
were the Oimtile laws sanctioned by the B 
suzerain of the province of Syria, just aa th£ 
law, which has authority in England, is thi 
cognised by the sovereign Legislature, Jewi 
communities in England may have their prifl 
code, as they doubtless hod in Qadara. Bui 
English magistrate, if called upon to enforce t 
peculiar laws, would dismiss the complainat 
from the judgment scat, let us hope with i 
politent>as than Gallio did in & like caae, but q 
as firmly. Moreover, in the matter of 1 
pigs, we may be ijuite certain that Gadurene I 
left everybody free to do as he pleased, i 
encouraged the practice rather than othei 
Not only was pork one of the conimoneBt a 
of the most favourite articles of Roman diet ; 
to both Greeks and Romans, the pig was a t 
ticial animal of high importance. Sucking j 
played an important part in Hellenic purifioatd 
rites ; iiud everj'body knows the significance of l| 
lloman suovetauiitia, depicted on bo man/ 1 
rnliefs. 

Under these circumstancea. only the t 
need of a despairing "reconciler" drowning i 
Bea of adverse facts, can cxfilain the catching j 
•ucb Q poor straw as the reckless guess tlwt 1 
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■wineherds nf the "country of the Gadareiies"' 
were erruig J«ws, doing a little clandestine buai- 
nean on their own accouaL The endeavour to 
justify the asserted destruction of the swine by the 
analngy of breaking open a cask of amuggled 
spirits, and wasting their contents on the ground, 
is curiuiisly iinforlunate. Does Mr. Gladstone 
mean to suggest that a Frenchman landing at 
Dover, and coming upon a cask of smuggled brjuidy 
in the course of a stroll along the cliSs, has the 
right to break it open and waste its contents ou 
the ground ? Yet the party of Galileuus who, 
according to the narrative, landed and took a walk 
on the Oadarene territory, were as much foreigners 
in the DecKpolis as Frenchmen would beat Dover. 
Herod Antipas, their sovereign, had no jurialio- 
tioo in the Deoipolis— they were strangers and 
aliens, with no more right to interfere with a pig- 
fceeping Hebrew, than I haye a right to int<.Tfere 
with an English pTofcssor of the Israelitic faith, if 
I see a slice of ham on hts plate. According to 
the law of Uie country in which th&ie GiUileaa 
[ureigDors found tbcm^lves, men might keep pigs 
if they pleased. If the men who kept them were 
Jews, it might be iKrmissible for tlm strtingers to 
inform the religious authority acknowledged by the 
Jews of Gailara ; but to interfere themselves, tn such 
a mattor, was a sl«p devoid of either moral or legal 
JBBtificatioD. 

Suppose a modern English Sabbatarian f^nntio, 
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wli» believes, on the strength of his int«rpretal 
of the fourth conHQandmeot. that it ia a<Ieailly 
(o work on the " Lord's D»y," sees a ft^llow Puril 
yielding to the temptation of getting in his hanri 
on a fine Sunday morning — is the former justiGl 
in setting tire to the latter'a corn 1 Would 
an En^'hah court of justice speedily teftch him 
better? 

lu truth, the government which pennits private 
persons, on any pretext (especially pious ~ 
jiatriotic pretexts), to take the kw into their 
hands, fiuls in tlio performance of tfao pri: 
duties of all governments ; while those who 
the example of sueh aels, or who approve them, 
who fail to disapprove them, are doing their " 
to di.'<solve civil society : they are compassers 
illegality and fautors of immorality. 

I fully understand that Mr. Gladstone may noi 
see tht! matter in this light. He may possil 
consider that the union of Gadara with 
l)ec!ipoliB,by AugJistua, was a " blackguard "* ti 
action, which deprived Hellenic Gadarene law 
all moral force ; and that it was quite proper fo 
Jewish Gnlilonii, going back to the time whon 
land of the Girgashites wa^ given to bU anceal 
some 1500 years before, to act, as if the state 
things whieh ought to obuin, in territory whT 
traditionally, at any mlu, belonged to lus fc 
fathers, did really exist. And, that being 
coo only say I do not agree with him, but 



rivat« 
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the m&tter tn the appreciatioa of those of our 
ooantrymen, happily not jet tlie minority, wliu 
believe that the first condition of enduring liberty 
is ultedience to the law of the land. 

The eod of the month drawing nigh, I thought 
it well to send away the manuscript of the fore- 
gmag pages yesterday, leaving open, in ray own 
mind, the possibility uf adding a succinct charac- 
terisation of Mr. Gladstone's controversirtl methods 
w Oliistrated therein. This muruing, however, I 
bad Uic pleasure of reading a speech which I 
think must satisfy the requirements of the most 
fastidious of controversial artists ; and thore occurs 
in i I so concise, yet so complete, a delineation of 
Mr. Gladstone's way of dealing with disputed 
questions of another kind, that no jwor elJort of 
mine could better it as a description of the aspect 
vhich his treatment of scientific, historicoJ, and 
critical questions presents to me. 



n» •nullat exkniination wanld ha to v>M > man ol Uli Rt]»- 
dtf Util of bU ntprKencg Ib*l lio wu iiicerinR chu jnixacM 
•HfOiantlDn*, tli»t Im vu buing mgunirnu U]mu Ui< (i]|;hMit 
hyi*UiaK«, uid Ui*t hi* dUm*uona oul; bad w bo miicklir 
tOtmlMit by til* niiMl imnUM crlUu ia order tu abmr tbnf 
iatriaaie hoUowoML 



Tbose who hare followed mo through this paper 
wiQ hardly dispute the justice of this judgment, 
■overc as it is. But tho Chief Secretory foe 
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Ireland has science in the blood; and has the 
advantage of a natural, as well as a highly 
cultivated, aptitude for the use of methods of 
precision in investigation, and for the exact 
enunciation of the results thereby obtained. 



RLUSTRATIONS OF MR. GLADSTONE'S 
CONTROVERSIAL METHODS 

[1891] 

^^ms series of essays, in defence of the historical 
acy of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, 
iributed by Mr, Qladstone to ■' Good Words," 
mg been revised and enlarged by their author, 
uppvored Inst year as a separate volume, under 
thii somewhat defiant title of "The Impregnable 
Bock of Holy Scripture." 

Tlie iastof tliuse Essays, entitled "Conclusion," 
contains an attack, or rather several nttncks, 
couched in language which certainly does not err 
upon the side of moderation or of courtesy, upon 
gfAtemeuts and opinions of mine. One of these 
assaults is a deliberately devised attempt, not 
merely to rouse the tln-ological prejudices in- 
graibcd in the majority of Mr. Olmlsone's readers, 
bat to hold nie up as a person who has endenvourvd 
to bMmirch the personal character of the object of 
their vcucration. For Mr. QladatoDe a-Hserts that 
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I have undertaken to try " tlic charact«r of a 
Loril" (p, 2fl8) ; aiid he tells the many whosn},J 
I tliink unfortunately, predisposed to place in 
plicit credit in hie assertions, that it \iax 1 
reserved for me to discover thdt Jesus "vraa i 
better thnn & law-broaker and an evil-dour | 
(p. 209). 

It was extremely easy for me to prove, as I ( 
in the pages of this Ruview la.^1 December, thij 
under the most favourable interpretation, 
amazing declaration must be ascrib<:d to exIrvBB 
confusion of thought. And, by bringing i 
abundance of good-will to the couRideratian of iJ 
subject, I have now convinced myself tliat it i 
right for me to admit that a person of Mr. Q\a^ 
stone's intellectual acuteiieaa really did misui 
the reprobation of the couree of conduct ascribe 
to Jesus, in a story of which I csprcs.«dy say I ( 
not believe a word, for an attack on his chara 
and adeokratiou that he was "no better thaa] 
law-breaker, and an evil-doer." At any rale, ao fi 
ns I can see, this is what. Mr. UUdstoue i 
to be believed when he wiot« the follow: 



I niMt, bowninr, In pasting, miiV* Uit confnniau tbat I d 
not itatB with a-scuncj, a* I aaghl to Iutb dona, tlin [ 
runn of tliv ucciiBitioii. I treaUil it as an impnbitian o 
aulloD of our Lonl ; haraplifi* Ili*t it Uoulji mi ImimUlInD i 
th* namitiFn of tlinw oruisduti rMpnetinit Hini, ~ 
nice, froui hii jnUt uf tLgv, is probtbljr matsrial, and 1 tl 
ton regret lUat I ovitlooM it,* 

' Ximttt^tk Century, Ytbrumrj 1891, pp. Si9-40. 
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Considering tlie gravity of the error whiL-Ii is 
ti«re nrtliiuttcfl, th« fashioD of the withdrawaJ 
appears more singular than admirable. From m; 
" point of view " — not from Mr. Gladstone'^ 
apparently — the little discrepancy between the 
fiicta and Mr. Gladstone's carefully offensive 
trav«Kty of them is " probably " (only " probably ") 
material. However, as Mr Gladstone concludes 
with an oBicial expre!<sion of rugrot for hia error, 
it is my husin(.-S3 to rcltirn an oi^unSly official ex- 
preimion of gratitude for the attenuated reparation 
with which I am favoured. 

Having cleared this specimen of Mr. Gladstone's 
coDtroversial method out of the way, I may 
proceed to the next assault, that on a passage in 
BU article on Agnosticism (" Ninett-L'nth Century." 
February 1889), published two yearsago. I there 
aaid, in reftrring to the Gadarene story, " Evtry- 
thing I kiiow of law and justice convinces me 
tJiat the wanlou destruction of other people's 
property is a misdemeanour of evil cxampic." 
On this. Ur. Gladstone, continuing his candid and 
orilftne observations, remarks ('Impregnable 
Bodt," p. 273) thai, " Exercising his rapid juJg- 
nait on the text," and " not inquiring what 
taybody «bo had known or said about it," I bad 
missed a point in support of that "occuaatioo 
fegkinat our hord " ninch In? has now bct^n cod- 
Btnioed to admit I never made. 

TLo "point" in question is tliut "Oadan w^ ■ 
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city of Greeks rather than of Jewa, from whctu 
it might be infeiTeii that to keep awine ' 
innocL'ut aiid Uwf\il." I conceive that I haq 
abunilaotly proved that Gadara answered (ucm't] 
to the deacriptiou liere given of it ; luid I shaj 
show, by and by. that Mr. Gladstone has use 
language which, to my mind, involves the odmissioi 
that the authoritieB of the city were not Jowi 
But I have also taken a good deal of pains I 
sliow that the question thus raised ia of i 
importance in relation to the main isi 
Gatlara was, as I maintain it was, a city of t 
Decapolis, Hellenistic in constitution and i 
taining a predominantly Gentile population, r 
case is superabundantly fortified. On the oth« 
hand, if the hypothesis that Godara, was und^ 
Jewish government, which Mr. Gladstone auutn 
sometimes to defend and sometimvs to give t 
were accepted, my case would be nowise weaken M 
At any rate, Gadara was not included witliio t 
jurisdiction of the tetroch of Galileo; if it baj 
been, the Qalileana who crossed over the Uke % 



' Neitlier !b it of auv rnnKFi{iiimct> wL«tb«r the Iscalitf of || 
mpposoJ niitaulf »i«r;i.hi:i, ..rn.i-i.n, .-r n.rp.n. Eiil I --- 
uy Ui«t 1 «»■ well .!■ ■ " ' ' ' 
Gti'gMit. It ia Fti'' 
KArterbue/i. In lii 
Porwr wiutrlti ili ■: ■ 
nu indiatfld ; ui'l I' 

coujeiiluivi i-Bunot k' ri.iiTiri. >I. \\ ■■ uiii-t irri|i'i iriv 1jUi>i 
moit ancient aiidcrvditublt-'twinioa;;, wliitli cl(«rl<7 ]>i«iiat_..„ 

Altord, and Tn'gillit" 
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Giuiara had no official statns ; and they had do 
more civil right to punish law-breakers than any 
other strangers. 

In my turn, however, I may remark that tlicre 
is «" point" which appears to have escaped Mr. 
Gladstone's notice. And that b somewhat un- 
fdrtiiimte, because hia whole argument tnms niKin 
it. Mr. Gliidstone assumes, as a matter of course, 
that pig-keeping was an offence ag-ainat the "Law 
of Uoses"; and, therefore, Uiat Jews who kept 
pigs were as niurh liable to legal pains and 
penalties as Englishmen who smuggle brandy 
<" Impregnable Rock," p. 274). 

There can be no doubt that, acconliug to the 
Law, as it is defined in the Pentnt«uch, the pig 
was an "nnclean" animn), and that pork was 
a forbi<lilcn article of diet. Moreover, since pigs 
are hardly likely to be kept fur the mere love of 
those unsavoury animals, pig-owning, or swine- 
herd ing, mii.tt have been, and evidently was 
regarded as a suspicious and degrading occupation 
by strict Jews, in the first century a,d. But I 
should like to know on what provision of the 
Uosaic Law, as it is laid down in the Penlateuch, 
Ur. Qlu'lsloue bases the a-Hsumpttou, which is 
«£Kntial to his case, that the possession of pig* 
ukI the calling of a swineherd wi^re actu»lly 
illegal. Thi) inquiry was put to mu thu other 
day ; and, as I could not answer it^ I turned up 
tho article "Schwein" Eo Riebm's standard 
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"Handworterbiich," for ht-lp out of mj' difScult^ 
but iinfurtiiDately witlinutBiicwisa. After speakii^ 
of the marlyrdom which the Jew8,uu<ierAntioc1ia| 
Eptphattes, preferred to ejiting pork, the write 
proceeds : — 

It niJi^ b«, navartholB^. tint tba pnti: Hoe at keeping pi gi m 
have found its way i'lW Puloetina iu Iha OneM-Bomsn tl 
in cuiiix^quaiioe otthegrmt iiiiriiBM i>r Uia noiiJowith popu 
lion 1 fet thoni U no evidcnco of it in rh* New Tmtan 
tlia RTMt herd of awine, S.OOO in nunibcr, mmtlnned ii 
UBintin) of th» poaseowd, wim fevdlni; tn Uio torritory c 
GhiUi-k. wliich bslongwl t« llu D"ca['<>ll]| ; *nd tbe proJigi 
ti>a bocitine a iwiachiTd wJlh tlie naiiTo of > fur coaatrj ii 
whioh IiB hnit won dared : la naillinr of thtae oaea la then 
reasou (or tUnking tliat tba [lossKwian of Uish liarJa wvn 

Having failed in ray search, so far, I took up 
the next work of reference at hand. Kitto's 
■' Cyclopffldia " (vol iii. 1&76). There, under 
"Swiue," the writer, Colonel Hamilton Stnitl 
seemed at first to give me what I wanted, t 
says that swine " appear to have been repeated!;^ 
introduced and roared by the Hebrew jmoplej^ 
uotwithstanding the strong prohibition in the Laii^ 
of Mosee (Is. Ixv, 4)." But, in the firet plac 

■ I tahy enW alUocion. in pu>inK, tu Iba fiut thkt thi« uiihor 
Ity, at an; rate, hu no aoiC of duubt uf tli* Uet (liftt intrUJL, 
Ijivr ilidnolniloin*!iid«f»<iiid«<Hl. under the hrul of '■Olldan^^ 
ill tha Mine work, it ■> eilirnljr aulnl that tlie [lOpiiUtton < 
lb!' iiUd* oonuslcd "predumiiiiiiitJjr of hcalEii-na "), aii'l ib«I Ii 
MouU lb* nution tbat tliL- Gadanti* tHtiiohirda one Jrwa. 

* Tba avlilnDO* adduEol, ta tar m poat-esik tkmM lUt 
•niiad, apiiwn lo in* iiuuQld«ftl to | nn Ihi) axtitiou. 
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ImUh's writings form no part ot the "Lnw of 
Uoses " ; aiui, in the second place, the people 
decuuDced by the prophet in this prtssagv are 
neither the ijoaseasora of pigs, nor swineberda, but 
these " which eat awiiie's tlesh and broth of 
abominable thinga is in their vessels." And when, 
ID d4>9pair, I turned to the provisions of the Law 
itself, my difliculty was not cleared up. Leviticua 
xi. 8 (Revised Version) aaya, in reference to the 
pig and other unclean animala : "' Of their flesh ye 
shall not eat, and their carcasses ye aliall not 
touch." In the revised version of Deiitvrouomy. 
xiv. H, the words of the prohihitioD are identical, 
aod a skilful refiner might possibly satisfy hiinaelf, 
even if he Batistiei.1 ni>l>ody else, that " carcase " 
raeana the body of a live animal aa well as a dead 
DDO-, and that, since swineherds could h.^rdly avoid 
ccmtict with their charges, their c;i[ling was im- 
plicitly furbldden. ' Unfortunately, the authorised 
v^on expressly auys "dead carcase"; and thus 
the most rabbinically minded of reconcilers might 
find bis casuistry foiled by that pn-nt soum; of 
surprises, the "original Hebrew," That rucU 
dieck is at any rate possible, is clear from the fact 
that the legal uneleanneas of some animals, aa 
1 not interfuro with their Iteiiig lawfully 
~, cared for, and boU by Jews. Tbe 

n LctWctw iL M, otted slllioiit nf«i>MM to tlit «*»- 
1, will not MtT* Uia purpoM] liMvnH Um rmiiu it "el»T«ft> 
— tU». It Ti 
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provisions for the ransnmiDg of UDcleaD 1 
(Lev. xxviL 27) and for tlie redeiniition oftlw 
sucklings (Niimberexviii. 15) aufficiently prove tl 
As the Inte Ur. Kalisch liad observisl ia hia " Cum 
mentary " un Leviticus, part iL p. 129, noto^ 

Thoagli luuB KD>1 liortcs, ounela BDd cln^, wni* leapt IiJ d 
InseUtM, tliey wore, Ui & cnrUin titait, ftaocUtnl with t' 
Dotlnn ut impurity ; thaj miglit ba taraed lo proliuhle ai 
t>y tlioir Uboiti ur otlien*lbe, but in ivqwct to f<>oJ iboy wcraal 

•bominntioii. 

The stima learned commentator (tvc, rit, p. t 
proves that the Talmiidista forbade the rearing o 
pigs hj Jews, unconditionally and everywhere! 
and even included it under the same ban as (~ 
study of Greek philosophy, " since both alike wcrl 
considered to lead to the desertion of the Jcir 
faith." It is very possible, indeed probulilu, thai 
the Pharisees of the fourth decade of our f 
century tflok as strong a view of pig-keepiiig i 
did their spiritual descendants. But, for nil tha) 
it does not follow that the practice was ille^ 
Tlic stricter Jews could not huve despised ani 
hat«d swinehords more than they did publica 
but, so for as I know, there is no provision ja 
Law :igainst tlie practlco of the calling of a I 
gatherer by a Jew. The publican was in fu 
very much Jn the position of an Irish proces 
eorvir at the present day — more, rather tlmu iex^ 
dcapised and liatvd oii acoount of tbe perfra 
l^ahty uf his oocupatioiL Except For 
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kcrifickl pnrposes, pigs wore held in aueh 

Eilbhorrcnoe by the ancient Egyptians, that 

■■winehenls were not jtermitted to enter a temple, 

■ or to iDtenuarry with other castes ; and &ny ono 

I had touched a pig, even accident ally, was 

lean. But these very regulations prove that 

^keeping was not illegal; it merely involved 

1 civU and religious disabilities. Far the 

I, dogs were typically " unclean animals ; hut, 

1 that emintnrly pious Hebrew, Tobit, "went 

h" with the angel "the young man's dog 

it" with them " (Tobit v. 16) without apparent 

remonstrance from Uie celestial guide. I really 

not Bee how an appeal to the Law could hava 

i«d any one iu drowning Tobit's dog, on the 

lound that bis mn&tcr was keeping and feci 

animal quite as " uncli-nn " as any pig. 

taicly the excellent Bsguel must have failed to 

~ s barm of dog-keeping, for we are told that, 

tho travellers' return homewards, " the dog 

int aft*T them " (xL 4). 

Dntil better light than I have been able to 
a is thcuwn upon the subject, tlerofore, it is 
vious tlint Mr. Ubdstoue'a argumentative faoitsa 
been built upon ta extremely 8lip[K!ry 
-, perhaps even has no foundaliun at all 
Yet another " point " does ni»t seem to hare 
rurred to Mr. Glailstoue, who is so mucli slmdied 
; utUich no ovcrwhehning weight to the 
OBs contained in the synoptic Goi(p«lr, evon 
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when all three concur. These Gospels agree in 
stating, in the most express, and to some extent 
verbally identical, terms, that the devils entered 
the pigs at their own request,' and the third 
Gospel (viiL 31) tells ua what the motive of the 
tlomons was in asking the singular hoon : " They 
intreated him that he would not command thcia 
to depart into the abyss." From this, it would 1 
seem thitt the devils thought to exchange thflJ 
heavy punishment of transportation to the abyaa 
for the lighter penalty of imprisonment in swine. " 
And some commentators, more ingenious than 
respectful to the supposed chief actor in this 
extraordinary fable, havn dwelt, with Batisfaction,^ 
opon the very unpleasant qTiarter of an hotu 
which the evil spiiits must have had, when thd 
headlong rush of their matldened tenements 
convinced them how completely they were taken 
in. In the whole story, there is not one solitary 
hint that the destruction of the pigs was intended 
as a punishment of their owners, or of thol 
swineherds. On the contrary, tlie concurrenftj 
testimony of the three narratives is to the t 
that the catastrophe was the consequunce 
diabolic suggestion. And, indeed, no source couJ 
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• l«t Gospel: " AnJtiedevilsiMOKfW A(»i, Myins;, I 

cast Qs out und oi ftwn; in'o thn herd at swino. id G 
"Thev btni'iiht liim, snying, Send ni into tha swin 
Gv-ptl: "Tlioy iiartaled kvn tlmt be would give ihun leftvaU 
■ntar (itCo thom." 
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be more appropriate for an act of such manifest 
iiijustke uud illeyaiity. 

I can but marvel that modern defenders of the 
fiiilli HhiHild not bo glad of any roiisonable txciisc 
for getting rid of a story wliicli, if it had been 
ibvoQted by Voltaiie, would Lavo justly let loose 
floods of orlbodox indignation. 

Thna, the hypothesis, to which Mr. Gladstone so 
ftihdiy clings, Gilds no support in the provisions of 
the " Law of Moses " as that law is defined in the 
Pentateuch; while it is wholly incouaigtetit with 
the concurrent testimony of the synoptic Gospels, 
to which Mr. Gladstone attaches so much weight. 
In my judgment, it is directly contr.iry to every- 
thiiig which profune history tells ns about the 
constitution and the iio)>ulatioQ of the city of 
Gadara ; and it couunits those who accept it to a 
story which, if it were true, would implicate 
the founder of Christianity in au illegal and in- 
equitable act. 

Such being the case, I consider myself excused 
from followmg Mr GUdstoue through all the 
mcauiteriiigs of his Iate'att«mpt to oxtiicate 
himself from the maze of historical and exegetical 
diiKcultiea in which he ia entangled. I content 
mjtielf with assuring those who, with my jiaper 
(not Ur. Gladstone's vunion of my arguments) iu 
baad, consult the ongimU authorities, that they 
wilt find full jiisiiliofttiuu for every atatcmeol J 
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. have made. But in order to dispose these win 
I cannot, or will not, taku ihiil trouble, to 1 
that tlie proverbial bliodness of mie lliat judges bil 
owu cause plays no pa,rt in inducing ine to spi^ 
I thus decidedly, I beg their attention to tbi 
fallowing examinatioD, which shall be as brief as] 
can make it, of the seven propositions in whid 
Hr. Gladstone professes to give a iaitbrnl Btunroarjl 
of my " errors." 

When, in the middle of the seventeenth cea] 
tury, the Holy See declared that certain proposii 
(ions oonlaint-d in the works of Itbhiiji Jansen 
wore heretical, the Jauseuisls of I'ort Boyaf 
replied that, whilo they were ready to dcfor t 
the Papal authority about qucstioos of faith anff 
morals, they must be penutttt»l to judge ftbouH 
questions of lact for themselves ; and that, rcalljf 
the condemned propmitioua were not to he fouiill 
in Jansen's writings. As everybody knows, F" 
Holiness and the Urand Monarque replied to thiaj 
surely not unreasoniiblc. plea nfU-r the niaancrof 
Lord Peler in the " Tale of a Tub." It is, thei 
fore, not without some apprehension of incetiDi 
with a similar fnt«, that I put in a Uku pleii 
against &Ir. Clndstone's Bull. The 9even proposw 
tions declared to be false and condeniuAhle, J 
that kindly and gentle way wiiich no plcaaantl^^ 
compares with the uuUioriLtitivo stylo of the 
Vatican (No. 5 more particularly), may or may 
not be true. But thvy are nut to lie found \u 
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anything I have vrritten. And somu of ibem 
diametrically contrnvene that wbicli I huve 
written. I proceed to prove my jisscrtiona. 

Pltop, I. Throvghotil the paper ke aJnfounds to- 
gtthrr Khat 1 }uid ilistintfuuificd, iiamrly, t/u city 
of Qadara and the vicinage alCaeJied to it, not as a 
vert poiiitrrium, bat as a I'^iral disirict. 

la my judgment, Uiis statement is devoid of 
foundnLion. In my paper on " The Keeptrs of 
the Herd of Swine " I point out, at acme length, 
that, " in accorddiiee with tiie luicient Hellenic 
practice," each city of the Decnpolia must have 
bofm " Burroiindod by a certain auKniut of territory 
amenable to ita juriadiclion " ; aiid, to enforce this 
CODcluiion, I quote what Josephus Ray.i abnut the 
" Tillages that beloiigeil to (jati.trn Jind Hippos." 
Am I understand the term pomerium or pomtrriuni.^ 
it means the space which, acconling to Roman 
euBtom. was kept free from buildings, immediately 
wiUiin and without the walla of a city; and which 
d«finod the range of the auxjna'a urhana. Th« 
coDceplion of a potnarium as a " viciuage attached 
to" A city, ap[>ear3 to be something quite novel 
lUid ori^al. But then, to be sure, I do not know 
bow many senses iir. Ghidslouo may attach to tho 
won! " viciuage," 

Whether Gadam hod k pomasrlum, in the 

pTO|x;r t(H:hnical sonse, or not, is a point on which 

I oHTar no opinion. But that the oily bad a very 

> tm HBi<i<»Tdt, lOmMn St a afm - mtl u^t, lU. IIL p. 4U 
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considerable "rural dirtrict" attacbed to it nn^ 
notwitiistanding its distitictnesa, amciiablo to lliid 
jurisdiction of the Geutile municipal a.utboritif.'^j 
ia one of the m^in points of mj case. 

Prop. S. ITe imn /alallg con/aunils tht local a 
gtmmincnt and its following, ineluding, jmrhapt 
the whole wtalthy class and thoit ettlacked toii.i 
the ethnical cha'i'aelcr of the (fentml population. 

Hiiviiig aurvivod coiifusiou No. 1, wliich tun 
out uot to he on my sido, I nm now confrontfld u 
No. 2 with a " raava fatal " error — arul so it i«. i^ 
there be degrees of fatality ; but, ngain, it is ] 
Gladstono's aud not mina It would appear, from 
this proposition (about tbe grammatical interprc 
tatioQ of wUicb, however, I ndmit there are diffi-J 
cullii.^}, that Mr. Gladstone holds tliat tlio " loc 
civil government and its fjUowing among thd 
wimlthy," were ethnically different from itifl 
"general population." On p. S4S, he furtbai 
admits that the " wealthy and llie local govemitif 
jiower" were friendly to the Komana. Are i 
then to suppose that it was the persons of Jewi 
"ethnical character" who favoured the Bom 
irhik' those of Oeiililo "ethnical charactCT" i 
opjjnscd to them? But, if that Euppontioa : 
uhfiurd, tliQ only alternntiFU is that the local ciTtI 
govemcQenl vas ethniitally Gentile. This 
exactly my coDtontioD, 

At pp. 379 to S91 of tlie essay on "Th< 
E«epen of the Herd uf Swine " I hare fuUjl 
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Bdiflcussed the question of the ethnical cliaracter 

■ of the geaer&l population. I Iiave shown thnt^ 

■ according to Josephus, who aurely ought to have' 
I known, GaiJariv ivus as much a Gentile city 
I Ptolemab ; I have proved that he includes Qadara. 
l<an)ong8t the cities " tliat rose up agiiinst the Jews 
I that were amongst tLeni," which 13 a pretty 
I definite expression of his belief that the " ethnical 
I character of the general population " was GentiloL 

I There is no question here of Jews of the Roiiiaa> 
party fighting with Jews of tlia Zealot party, aa 
Mr. Gladstone suggests. It is tbo non-Jewish 
and anti-Jcwisli general population which rise* 
ap sgain&t the Jews who had settled "amonj 
them." 

PeOP. 5. ZTm one itrm c/ direct evvUiice as to tht 
I OentiU character of the city r^erg only to tkt/onan 
\ttnd not to the latter. 

More fatal stilL But, onco more, not ta ma 

lldduce not one, but a variety of "items " in prool 

I of the DOQ-Judatc chariu:tcr of t]ic population 

I'Qadora : the evidence of history ; that of tha 

rcoinage of the city ; the dirt-ct testimony 

I Josepbus, just cited — to mention 00 others. 

rroptAt, if the wcidlhy people and tlioso connected 

with them — the "classy" and the "hangi 

of Atr. Gliuiatoae's well-known taxoni'my — were^ 

ss he appears tu admit thoy werv, Gcutilva ; If 

" civil government " of the city wu in their hai 

u the rainagn proves it was; what becomet oi 
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Mr, aiadal^ne's original propnsition in " T 
Impregnable Kock of Scripture " tbivt " the pop! 
UtioQ of Gadara, and still leas (if leas may be) t' 
population of the noiglibourlmod," wrro " Hebrew 
bound by tbe Mosaic Uw " ? And what is t' 
tmportuDce of estimating the precise proportion 4 
Hebrews who may have resided, either in the cilj 
of Gailara or in its dependi-nt It-rritoiy, when, s 
Mr, Gladstone now aeema la admit (I nm careful 
to sij "seems"), the government, and coast 
((nently the law, which ruled in that territory a 
defined civil right and wrong was Gentile and n 
Judaic ? But jierhaps Mr. Glii<btuiio is prepnrg 
to maintain that tlie Guntile " local civil goverfl 
ment" of a city of the BecapoUs adtniniate 
.lewiah Law ; aud showed their re-spcot for i%^ 
more particularly, by stamping their coinage with 
effigies of the Emperors, 

In point of iact, in his haate to attribut« to c 
errors which I have not comuiittei), Mr, GIad.itaM 
has given away his case. 

PbuP. 4. fie fatally con/ounda the qtuttum q 
polHical party with thvw tff natitmalily and t 
religion, and ofstimca that thoxs who tot^ the i 
<^ Ry>mt in Uu /aciiona titat prtvailed eoutd Hot A 
auhjtct to the ilosaie Law. 

It woiilti se'-m that I have a feline tenacity < 
life ; once more, a " fatal error." But Mr. Qla 
Btoiie has forgotten an cxcoUcot rulu of cuntr 
vcrsy ; say wliat is true, of courBe, but mind tl 
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i is decently probablu, Now it is not decently 
prubaljlc, hardly indeed conceivabli>, that any one 
who tias rC'Od JosepLu?. or otiy other liistorian o( 
the Jcivisb war, should be unaware that tliere 
were Jews (of whom Josephiis hitns.If waa one) 
who ' Itotnajiiaed " and, more or leas openly, 
opposed the war party. But, however that may 
bo, I assert that Mr. Gladstone neither has 
produced, nor can produce, a passage of my 
writing which affords the slightest foundation for 

a particnlar article of his indictment. 

. S. JftK examiniUion 0/ the text of 

fpAKs M ali^f- one-tided, inadequate, ami 

nir.<iu». 

Easy to say, hard to prove. 80 long as the 
authorities whom I have cited are on my side, I 
do not know why this singularly temperate and 
convincing dictum should trouble me. I have yet 
Ui become acquainted with Mr. Gladstone's claims 
to speak with un authority equal to that ufscliolats 
of the rank of Schurer, whoso obviously just and 
necessary emendutions he so uuceremotuously 
pooh'poobsL 

Prop. 6. Finally, he sets atide, oh grmtuU wt 
eritieat or tiulorkat, hut yariiy mbfeetire, th* 
primari/ historitat Uttimorty on the mlyrH, namely, 
tkat cj Ike three SynrfHc Ktaitytli^s . \cho vrriU ai 
tfmttmjx/ntritt and deal directly wM tJie $»lyni, 
•ilhtr (^ M^ich it dtm* Vy any Uhtr awlhority. 
I BlxiUy Uii> is too much I The &ct is, uwaybodji 
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can see wlio urili turn to my artidc of Fobniad 
1SS9 [Vn. supra], out of which all this Jiscii98ia( 
liaa aviaen, that the argiiments upon which I rest tliJ 
atrenyth of my aisa touching the swiiiu-niiratlu, nn 
exftctly " historical " and " critical." Exiiressly. a 
in words that cannot be mi.i<i oderstoud, I refuse % 
test on what Mr. GlAdstnuo ciUU "Bubj<'ctiv 
evidence. I abstain from denying the poasibiliM 
of the Giidarene nceiiiTence, and J even gu so farai 
tu speak of sumo physical analogies to posstisnoi 
In fact, my quondam opponent. Dr. Wae 
shrewdly, but quite fiiirly, matie the most of tb« 
admiEisions ; and sttitcd that I had removed tli| 
only " consideration which would have been 
Eorious obstacle " in tlie way of his belief in thd 
Qadaieue story. ' 

So tar from setting aside the authority of ihi 
Bynoj)tic3 on " subjective " grounds, I have takos 
a gieat rleal of trouble to show that tuy uon-beliq 
in the story b based upon what appL'ors to me C 
bo Bvide-nl ; firstly, that the accounts of the thre 
synoptic Gospels arc not inilcpuiidont, but s 
founded upon a common source; B<;coDdly, t' 
even if the story of the common tradition pra 
cecded from a contemporary, it would atill 1 
worthy of very little credit, seeing the ma 
which the legends about mcdixval mirocIoA luvj 
Leen proponudud by contcmporarioa. And i 

• yi^t^LaOA CoUmtv. Uuch ISM (^ S<2|. 
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[ illustration of tins p'lpition 1 wrote a (ipecial essaj 
I »botit the miracles reported by Egiuhard. ' 

In truth, 0D6 seed go no furtlicr than 
1 Glaalstone's sixth proposition to be conviticed th 
I ooDtamftorary testimony, even of weil-knowo 
I distinguished persons, may be but a very frail ree 
I for the supiKirt of the historian, when theulogici 
I fireposaessioQ blinds tlie wituess.' 

Prop. 7. A nd he treats the entire qurttion, in tl 
I nfirrovxd/orm in which it arisfs upon Hcular texti 
I mimjf, <u}fit verc ixtpahU of a tottUion w dear at 
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summary as to warrant the tiac of the extre 
weapoiia of controvtrsy against those u-ho presume to 
differ from Aim. 

The sis heretical propoaitiona which have gone 
before are eaunciated with sufficient clearness to 
enable me to prove, without aoy difficulty, that, 
whosesoever they are, they ate not mine. But 
number seven, I confess, is too hard for me. I 
cannot undertake to contradict that which I do ] 
not understand. 

What ia the " entire question " which ' 
in a, "narrowed form" upon "secular testimony"? ' 
After much guessing, I am fain to give up Uie j 
conundrum- The "question " may be the t 
ship of the pigs; or the ethnological character of I 
the Gadarenes ; or the propriety of meddling with • 
other people's property without legal wajrant. 
And each of these questions might be so 
"narrowed" when it arose on" secular testimony " 
that I should not know where I was. So I am 
silent OH this part of the proposition. 

But I do dimly dbcem, In the latter moiety of 
this mysterious paragraph, a reproof of that uae of h 
" the extremest weapons of controversy " which ii 
attributed to me, Upon which I have to obserral 
tliat I guide myself, in such matters, very much bfl 
the maxim of a great statesman, " Do ut des." 
Mr. Gladstone objects to the employment of st 
weapons in defence, he would do well to abstain ' 
from them in attack. He should not frame 
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charges which he has, nfterwAnls, to admit ore 
entineous, in limgiiage of c^n-fiilly calculated 
oSeDiiiveness ("Imitiegimble Rock," pp. 209-70); he 
shouM not iisstimii that {x:rsous Vthh whom he 
disagrees &re so recklessly unconsdeutious as to 
evade the trouble of inquiring what has been said 
or known about a grave question ("Iinpregnjtble 
Eock," p. 273) ; he should not qualify the results of 
varvful thought as " hand-oviir-hcwl roasouing" 
(" Impregnable Rock," p. 274) ; he should not, aa in 
the extraordinary propoaitious which I have just 
analysed, make assertions rcspt-ctiug his opponent's 
position and arguments which are contradicted by 
the plainest facts. 

Pereons who, like myself, have spent their 
lives outside the political world, yet take a nuld 
and philosophical concern in whut goes on in ib, 
oflon find it diHicult to understand what our 
neighbours call the psychological moment of this 
or that party leadi.-r, and arc, occasionally, loth to 
believe in the seeming conditions of certain kinds 
of success. And when some chicnjitn, fiunoos in 
political warfaro, adventures into tho region of 
letters or of science, in full confidunco that the 
methods which have brought fiuiiu and honour ia 
his own province wilt aiistvor there, ho is apt to 
forgot that ho will be juil^od by thi^so people, on 
whom rhetorical artifices have long CKised to take 
r9t«t ; and to whom men) dvxtvrity in putting 
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together cleverly ambiguous phrases, and even the 
great art of offensive misrepresentation, are un- 
speakably wearisome. And, if that weariness 
finds its expression in sarcasm, the offender really 
has no right to cry out. Assui'edly, ridicule is no 
test of truth, but it is the righteous meed of some 
kinds of error. Nor ought the attempt to con- 
found the expression of a revolted sense of fair 
dealing with arrogant impatience of contradiction, 
to restrain those to whom " the extreme weapons 
of controversy" come handy from using them. 
The function of police in the intellectual, if not in 
the civil, economy may sometimes be legitimately 
discharged by volunteers. 

Some time ago, in one of the many criticisms 
with which I am favoured, I met with the remark 
that, at our time of life, Mr. Gladstone and I might 
be better occupied than in fighting over the 
Gadarene pigs. And, if these too famous swine 
were the only parties to the suit, I, for my part, 
should fully admit the justice of the rebuke. But, 
under the beneficent rule of the Court of 
Chancery, in former times, it was not uncommon, 
that a quarrel about a few perches of worthless 
land, ended in the ruin of ancient families and the 
engulfing of great estates ; and I think that our 
admonisher failed to observe the analogy — to 
note tlie momentous consequences of the judgment 
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ivhicb tnny be awardad in the present npparently in- 
ignificant action in re the swinehenls of Gatlanv 
e immediate affect of such judgment will be 
e decision of tlie question, wlmtluT tlio men o( 
! nineteenth century are to adopt the demon- 
logy «f the lucu of the first century, ils divinely 
revealed truth, or to reject it, as degrading falaity. 
The reverend Principal of King's College has 
delivered his judgment in perfectly clear and 
tiandid terms. Two years since. Dr. Wace said 
t he believed the stoiy as it stands ; and con- 
nently he holds, as a part of divine revelation, 
Wt the spiritual world comprises devils, wlio, 
ider certain circumstances, may enter men and 
i transferred from tliem to four-footed beasts. 
T the distinguished Anglican Divine and Bihlicul 
', that is part and parcel of thu teachings 
meeting the spiritual world which we owe lo tlie 
ider of Cliristianity. It is an instipanxhle part 
of that Christian orthodoxy which, if a man 
rejects, he is to be considered aiul calle<l an 
"iaSdcL" According to the ordinnry rules of 
"pretatioQ of language, Mr. Gladstone must 
the Bume view, 
f antiquity and universality are valid tests of 
e truth of any belief, no doubt this is one of the 
ic& so certified. There are no known savages, 
r people sunk in the ignorance of partial civili- 
tttion, who do not hold them. The groat majority 
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of Christians have held them and still hold theni 
Moreover the oldest records we poaaesa of the 
early conceptions of mankind in Egypt and in 
llfsopotamia prove that exactly such demonology, 
as is implied in the Gadarene story, formed the 
substratum, and, among the early Accadiana, 
apparently the gi'eater part, of their supposed 
knowledge of the spiritual world. M, Lenonnaut'tf 
profoundly interesting work on Babylonian inagj 
and the magical texts given in the Appendix 1 
Professor Sayce's "Hibbert Lectures" leave i 
doubt on this head. They prove that the dootriu 
of possession, and even the particular case of f 
possession,* were 6rmty believed in by the Eg3_ 
tians and the Mesopotamians before the tribes d 
Israel invaded Palestine. And it is evident tbi 
these beliefs, from some time after the eiil^ 
and probably much earlier, completely interpene- 
trated the Jewish mind, and thus became insep- 
arably interwoven with the fabric of the aynopl 
Gospels. 

Therefore, behind the question of the accepta 
of the doctrines of the oldest heathen demonology 
Rs part of the fundamental beliefs of Christianity, 
there lies the question of the credibility of the 

' The wii^ked, before being anni hi UWd, returned to the sorld 
to disturb men ; they entered into tbe bodj of Bnnlean animaJs, 
" often that of ■ pig, aa on the Ssroophugiu o{ S«ti I. In tbe 
K'uine MoMun."— Lenormiint, ChaUean Ma^if, p. 88, Editorial 

Koto. — 
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Gospels, and of their claim to act as our instruct- 
ors, ou'sMe that ethical province in which they 
apjy.al to the consciousness of all thoughtful men. 
And still, behind this problem, there lies another 
— how far do these ancient records jrive a sure 
foundation to the firoligious fabric of Cbristian 
d'jj^ia, which has been built upon them by the 
continuous lab/irs of srieculntive theolo^^^ians, 
dunr.L' eii'hteen centuries ? 

I submit that there are few questions before 
the men of t}»e n=:r;2' gerivniti-^n, on the answer 
to which the future har.^s more fatallv, than tliia. 
We are at the paning of the ways. Whether the 
twentieth centurv shall see a reer; Jes/.er-ee of rhe 
?u{:«r?i;tion8 of n:'^:':::i;%-.'il pnj :-try, or whet:-er it 
9\ii>ll witness the s-;veraLce of the livir.;: b>iv of 
•he ethical : :e il ,: prphetic Israel ir-jin the car- 
case, foul with sivasre EUT-jr:-tit:>L? aiil caLkerei 
with :-%isr: T'h:!'.'.>VT/hr, to whi.h the ;h-:/.oi'i.iU 
have t."Li it, t* -.rr-s 'u^.ii th-.ir :::.:i! i . :j::-ent of 
the Gaiirv:--'- ta'.e. 

The zr^v.-vof the \r 'b!;::.5u!t.::. .••.", v in vol v-,-! 
.L tLe ci-iu-JiMn o: t:.e .vj-.:. : ■.: 0.::ira w:.;. J 
h ■}•?, escMa-i: a T•Triste:-•^e il r-j::r:-::.j to th*r s-b- 
jct. to which I rh m1: ljI have been moved bv 
L.er-j'.y per?-, rial CjLiiierati.i^, 



With re?pE?ci to the diluvial iLV€-:t:ve whic*. 
overdowtd thirty- thrc-e pages of the " Nii-evteniL 
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Century " last Junuary, I doubt not tbat U Ii^ i 
catasLropliic iuiportance m the estimation of it4 
author, I, on the other tiand, nrny be |>ennitt<i 
to regard it as a mere epate ; noisy and threateQin^ 
while it lasted, but foi^tlen almost as soQii as it 
was over. Without my help, it will be judged hyl 
every instnicted and clear-headed reader; and 
that is fortunate, because, were aid necesary, I 
have cogent reasons for withholding it 

lu on article^ olmractensed by the siune qualities I 
of thought and diction, entitl«d "A Great Les8on,''r 
which appoared in tbo " Nineteenth Century " fof 
SepteniberlHST.the Duke of Argj-lJ, firstly, cha 
the whole liody of rtieu of science, interested in th»fl 
question, with having conspired to ignore certainV 
criticisms of Mr. Darwin's theory of the origin otT 
coral reefs ; and, secondly, he asserteil that 8omfll 
[lerson uunaraed had " actually induceil " Mr. Johu 
Slurrny to delay the publication of hia views oid 
that subject " for two years." 

It was easy for me and for others to prore that 
the first sutcmvnt was nut only, to use the DukJ 
of Argyll's favourite expression, " contrary to fact,*! 
but that it waa without any fouiidatioa whatcvoM 
T1)C secotiil stutuinent rcJitod on the Dake < 
Argjll's personal autliority. AU I could do waa b 
demand the production of tbo evidence for it. Upfl 
to the present time, ao far as I know, that evidenofl 
lias not tnadc its nppLtnnuice ; nor luu tliere I 
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any withdrawal of, or apology for, the erroneouR 
charge. 

Under these circumstances most people will 
understand why the Duke of Argyll may feel 
quite secure of having the battle all to himself, 
whenever it pleases him to attack me. 

[See the note at the end of "Hasisadra's 
Adventure" (vol iv. p. 283). The discussion on 
coral reefs, at the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion this year, proves that Mr. Darwin's views are 
defended now, as strongly as in 1891, by highly 
competent authorities. October 25, 1893.] 
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